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Editorial 

The occupation of Malaya by the Japanese has resulted in the 
suspension of publication of this Journal for over five years, the 
last number (VoL XTX, part 3) having appeared in December, 
1941. Although the business of the Society was resumed early 
in 1946 and papers were available for publication, efforts to 
produce a number of the Journal during that year were unsuccessful 
and the projected number will instead form the first part of Vol. 
XX, 1947. Publioatioii of the Annual Report for 1946 will, how- 
ever, be deferred to avoid further delay. 

The thanks of the Society are due to Mr. 0. 0. Thomson, 
Public Relations Officer, Singapore for his assistanc'e in obtaining 
paper for this number of ihe Journal. T1 is also a pleasure io record 
the fact that the editors of [)eriodicals on the Soclety^s exchange 
list, whose j)ubli(*ation8 continued uninterrupted throughout the 
war, have l)een unanimous in ])roviding lull sets of their journals 
in spite of the inability of the Society to reciprocate. 

The stocks of back numbers of the Journal are fairly satis- 
factors^ though (le])leted to some extent. Por some unexplained 
reason the entire stock of Vol. V, Part H, (the Jawi text of Trong 
Pipit) was removed. The Journals were kept in the Raffles Museum 
during the 0 (T:ii})ation and the thanks of the Society for their pre- 
servation are due to those members of the staff who continued work 
during that [>eriod, particnlarlv to the Society’s (*lerk, Mr. T, 
Ree. (hedit is also due to the Ja])anese officers who were in charge 
of the Museum and Lil)rarv for their success in ])reventing looting 
and pilfering. 

Owing to tre great demand for ])ack mimbers of the Journal 
due to war losses, tlie Council has decided to restrict sale of them 
for the present to members and seientific societi(‘s. 

Regrettably but inevitably a number of members lost their 
lives during the war. Foremost among them was Mr. F. N. Chasen. 
Director of the Raffles Museum and Library and for many years 
Honorary Secretary of the Society, who was killed at sea by enemy 
a('tion shortly after the fall of Singapore. A list follows, which, 
it is feared, may e\en vet be ineom}>ietc, of members who liave 
died since 1941 and who have held office or contributed articles to 
the Journal: Sir Hugh Clifford ; Sir D. J, Halloway; Sir (hig Siang 
Song; Sir Alexander Small; Mr. R. J. Wilkinson; Captain X. M. 
Hashim; Mr. H. M. IViidlcburv; Mr. Y. R. C’. Baker; Mr. T. D. 
Hughes; Mr. J, J. Sheehan; Mr. C\ F. Symington; Mr. J. 
Baker; Mr. T. Kitching. 

Most of the articles in this number of the Journal were sub- 
mitted for publication before the fall of Singapore and preserved 
throughout the occupation in the Raffles Museum. Here again the 
thanks of the authors and of tlie Society, are due to Mr. Bee. 

In this connection the Editor would be glad to know who 
is the author of a paper entitled ^^Two Brunei C?harms^^ submitted 
for publication before the occupation. Correspondence with the 
writer of this paper, who is said to have written from Kuching, has 
been lo^t^ 


Mf Wf E, 




Further Work on Indian sites in Malaya 

By Doeothy C. and H* G. Quahitch Walesi 

(Supplementary to Archaelogical Researches on Ancient Indian 
Colonization in Malaya, J.E.A.S.M.B. Vol. XV] II, Pt. 1, 1940) 

Plates I, II 
Province Wellesley 

The primary object of this further work in Malaya was to gain 
an idea as to the archaeological potentialities of Province Wellesley 
which had not as yet been investigated by us. A secondary object 
was to examine a few sites in Kedah that had previously been 
inaccessible or unknown. 

Province Wellesley had long been known to Indologists as the 
provenance of the Vth century Eaktamrttika inscription (now in the 
Calcutta Museum) of the sea captain Biuldhagupta, and as the site 
of the rock inscriptions near Bukit Mertajain. Iliis wealth of 
epigraphic material, for which we are indebted to Col. James Low’s 
enthusiasm of a hundred years ago, was unaccompanied by any other 
class of archaeological evidence and the findspot of the first men- 
tioned inscription was recorded merely as a ^‘sandy site in the 
northern district of the Wellesley I’rovince.” Modern scholars were 
left guessing as to whether these inscriptions 'were the work of 
seafarers temporarily ashore or whether they indicated actual 
Indian settlement. 

Certainly Province Wellesley does not look ideal from the 
point of view of early Indian colonization. It is a low lying 
swamp strip, which probably only became suitable for extensive 
padi cultivation centuries after the ancient Indians arrived, and has 
only in recent years been in places drained and njade suitable for 
rubber growing. In the centre of the Province, Bukit Mertajam 
stands out as a landmark to voyagers and fifteen hundred years ago 
the sea must have come up very close to it. Inquiry and search for 
sites in the neighbourhood of the inscribed rock produced negative 
results and so in this case it may be that the inscriptions do not 
indicate settlement 

The southern half of the Province (fig.l) may, we think, be 
dismissed at once as it is particularly low and swampy, and its so- 


I Note by H.G.Q.W: These investigations were carried out by my wife 
in !94L whilel, though in Malaya, was otherwise occupied on military 
service. Opportunities, however, did occur for me to visit most of the 
sites and in the present joint paper some of my deductions have been 
incorporated. 
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Dorothy C. and H. O. Quaritch Wales 

called rivers are only tidal creeks. The padi growing area is con^ 
fined to the northern half of the Province for it is here that the 
Muda river has deposited its rich alluvium. To this area the river 
certainly provided access hut the question is as to whether the area 
or much of it was fit for padi cultivation as long ago as the early 
centuries of the Christian era. On page 5 of the Archaeological 
Researches the opinion was even expressed that the Muda ^Vould 
never have attracted Indian colonists”. Now, however, the dis- 
covery of an early Buddhist site, about to be de8cril)ed, ou the 
Guak Kepah raised beach, beside an old estuary of the Muda, 
definitely indicates that Indian adventurers did arrive theye. 
Nevertheless it would seem that a comparatively short-lived trading 
post was all that the place could support, even if its life was not 
ended by the Muda’s change of course. The latter event, however, 
we have no means of dating, though we know that it must have 
been prior io the N^Hh centiirv when Ivota Aiir was founded on 
the new channel. 



Fig. 1. Map of South Kedah and Nouth Pkovince Wellesley, 

SHOWING EAULY HISTORICAL SITES 
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In Province Wellesley the only higher land within convenient 
distance of the river bank is formed by the narrow^ isolated raised 
beaches (permalang) on which the present day Malay cultivators 
have their dwellings. Guak Kepah, well known for its neolithic 
shell heaps, was one of the permatavgs tliat w^as situated beside the 
old river channel, up which the Indian adventurers sailed fifteen 
hundred years ago. It was probably chosen as being at a safe 
distance from the coast and hence from the danger of surprise by 
pirates. But the restricted area of this little island among the 
swamps could only have provided a footing for a small trading 
station. This could not have survived through the ages and ac- 
commodated successive waves of colon i sis as did the banks of the 
Bujang in Kedah. 

The finding of this Gnak Kepah site, taken in conjunction 
with tlio other isolated early Buddhist sites that dot the neighbour- 
hood of the old coast line of Kedah and Proviiu'e Wellesley, enables 
us to visualise more clearly the somewhat hapliazard wav in which 
early Indian colonization, whi(*h inuy not have seriously begun much 
before the T\^th century, developed on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. Though no doubt mauy itinerant traders had ]>rcceded 
them, the would-be settlers probably Set sail from the C^oro- 
mandel coast with only a hazy idea of the geogra])l\y of the fabulous 
Golden Land for wdiich they wTre bound. They sought the mouth 
of a river, large or small, down which the nati\es of the eountry 
wmuld bring their products for sale, and they also sought some 
higher land at a safe distance from the coast on which to set up 
a market and a tem})le. Thus we have the eaiiv sites at Suiigai 
Sala, Sungai Bujang, Bukit ]\Ieriam, Guak Kepali all offering 
temporary ])Ossil)iljties to the early mercliants. But of these only 
the banks of the Sungai Bujang offered the (‘omhmatiou of excel- 
lent anchorage, suffi(Ment rising ground for })riilding, ample well 
watered land suitable for padi cultivation, which marked out this 
place to become by a process of natural selection, long after the 
other trading settlements had sunk into oblivion, one of the 
important seaports of South Eastern Asia. 


Province Wellesley: Site 1 (Guak Kepah) 

When the late Dr. P. f. van Stein Callenfels excavated the 
Guak Kepah ahell heaps* aerial photographs were taken which 
clearly showed that the deposits were situated near the l)anks of an 
old course of the Hiver Muda. Now it seems that sometime in 
1940 the Irrigation Department constructed a new embankment 
for the pu'rpose of retaining the Muda flood waters and this work 


I “An excavation of three kitchen middens at Guak Kepah, Province 
Wellesley^ S,S/* by P. V. van Stein Callenfels m Bullettn of the Raffles 
Museum, Singapore, Series B. No. i May igjS. 

1947| Royal Aghiic Bomty. 
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necessitated the mechanical excavation of a wide ditch. The latter 
was cut through the Gugk Kg)ah permatang, and apparently it 
passed through shell heap B (Fig 2). A workman who had been 
engaged on the cutting of the ditch reported to us that a short 
distance to the west of the shell heap B some stone and laterite 
blocks were exposed, and on examining the site we decided to 
excavate it. 



Fig. 2. Tracing from part op an air photograph of the 
REGION OF GuAK KePAH, PROVINCE WELLESLEY. ReOUAWN AFTER 

P. V. V. Stein Gallenfels 

At a depth of about 5 feet 6 inches below the present surface 
of the permatang there was brought to light a small solid regularly 
oriented basement measuring about 13 feet 6 inches square, of which 
only the north-west corner had been damaged by the Ii^rigation 
Department. It was built on a foundation consisting of a layer 
about four inches deep of small rounded river pebbles among which, 
immediately beneath the laterite, were found three axe heads of a 

Journal Malayan Branch [Vol. XX, Part 
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type illustrated by van Stein Callenfels.i Probably the Indians 
did not distinguish between the axe heads and other similar but 
smaller uiiworked pebbles they collected in the vicinity. Beneath 
the foundation al)Out six inches of brownish sand separated the 
pebbles from the white sand of the permatang. 

In the pebble foundation, just beneath the basement, a number 
of small earthenware bowls, not more than five or six inches in 
diameter, had evidently been buried before the basement was laid 
down. They were situated at each corner, at the centre, and in 
one case at some distance from a corner, under the edge of the 
basement. All had been crushed into small fragments, and, with 
one exception, they were of plain almost black earthenware. The 
exception was at the southwestern corner, where the sherds were 
cordmarked. Among the fragments at the soutli-east corner were 
found two small translucent dark blue glass short beads (length 1/8 
inch), and at the north west corner one larger barrel bead of simi- 
lar material and colour (length % inch) was found. 

The basement, having a height of about three feet, was faced 
with laterite blocks, the core being formed of a mixture of laterite 
blocks and slabs of red slate, a stone readily obtainable from the 
range of low hills that runs between the Muda and the Merbok. 
Slabs of red slate of the same type had previously been found in 
association with Kedah Site 2, where Ihe peasant occupier of the 
land had removed them to his house. We had then suggested that 
they had formed a circumambulatory path around a stupa, of which 
we believed the remains at Kedah Site 2 had formed the basement, 

C^lear evidence that a small stupa had stood on the basement at 
Guak Ke})ah was provided by a number of curved stone and laterite 
blocks which had evidently formed part of the founded drum. This 
material had all fallen to the north, apparently at a fairly early 
date. Amongst this fallen debris, in addition to some rough pot- 
slierds, a remarkable find was made. This was a piece of thick 
gold leaf, cut from a sheet and measuring 7/8 inch square, i,e. of 
almost exactly the same size as the gold square found with the 
inscribed tablet at Kedah Site 2. IJufortiinately the inscribed 
tablet that in this ease also must almost certainly have accompanied 
the gold was not recovered. The general resemblance, however, in 
construction and size, of this edifice to^ the remains, so far as they 
go, at Kedah Site 2, together with the presence of this similar gold 
object, not only confirm our conclusion that Kedah Site 2 was a 
stupay but also enable us to deduce that the present structure 
probably dates from the Vth century A.D. A few scattered frag- 
ments of a liard stoneware witb yellowish glaze, \>elongmg to the 
T’ang period, which were found on thq* basement or in some cases 
slightly above it, merely suggest that the site retained its sanc- 

I loc. dt. Pis. XXXI. 5 and 
XXXIb I & 2. 
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6 Dorothy C. ainl H. D. Quaritch Wales 

tity and was visited by devotees as late as the Vllth or Vllltb 
century. 

Finally it seems very Jikely that Guak Kepali was tlie ^^sandy 
site in the northern district of the W'eliesley Proviiice^^ where CoL 
James Low found Buddhagupta’s inscribed pillar. In tliis connec- 
tion it is interesting to recall that, in addition to being inscril)ed, 
the pillar was decorated with the representation of an umbrella- 
crowned stupa. 

Province Wellesley: Site 2 

In describing the remains at Kedah Site 29 (Kota Aur) it was 
mentioned that on the o})})osite bank of the Miida C’ol. Low had 
found what he called the ^‘ruins of temples dedicated to the Buddhist 
and Hindu worslnj) combined, although 1 suspect Siva was held the 
most honoured shrine/^ Exainmation of the river bank opposite 
Kota Aur now reveals that repeated Hooding of the left bank, 
which is much lower than the right one, has in the last hundred 
years erased almost all trace of wiiatever Low left. A rectangular 
stone lying near the water edge with a small sqipire mortise in the 
centre may have been tlie pedestal of an image. No bricks were 
seen in situ but the villagers were in jiosscssion of a few old bricks 
which they had recovered' from the river or from the padi fiedds. 
There was nothing to suggest that excavation would be productive. 
The position of these remains just opposite Kota Aur, together 
with the nature of Low\s remarks, suggests that here had once 
stood decadent shrines, probably largely of light construction, con- 
temporary with Kota Aur, and thus belonging* to the period imme- 
diately preceding the introduction of Islam. 


About a quarter mile further' up river on a permaiang locally 
known ^ Kampong Setol is situated an extensive mound which on 
excavation revealed a solid laterite basement measuring about 20 
feet square and 4 feet 4 inches high. The lowest course, which 
rested directiy on the sand of the permatang, was abdut 2 feet below 
the present level of the permaiang. There were no apparent mould- 
ings aiKt the laterite blocks used were of exceptionally' small dimen- 
sions. Nothing of interest was found, except that on the same 
permuiang there was lying the surface a large cut stone mea- 
mnng 3 0 x l 3 x 1 5" grooved, probably for the reception 
of a beam, alon^ one of the longer edges. Towards one end of the 
' groove was cut a small mortise, intended to rest on a pillar A 
peasant stated that he remembered this stone lieing carried from the 
laterite structure to its present position a number of vears aim 
t ^ probably a Since stone lintels have only been found 

h M PMonilrtioii k that this toildini 
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Further Work on Indian Sites in Malaya 

Kedah 

Kedah: Site 16 A 

In a footnote to the description of the excavation of Site 16 
in the previous publication the following remarks were appended: 
^^ust on the border of the padi land, about 15 yards from Site 16, 
a trial trench revealed the presence of a brick wall (bricks of (^lass 
2) apparently part of another tem}>le. but further excavation was 
not carried out here, owing to the fact that the wall lay mainly 
under a peasant’s house.” On visiting the site in 1941 it was 
found that the peasant’s house had disappeared and it was there- 
fore possible to carry out excavations. 

We liave called it Site 16A because its existenc'e was lirst placed 
on rmml in connection with Site 16, and because of its })roxiinity 
to that site, but we wish to make it clear that this labelling is 
not intended to indicate that it necessarily was contemporary or in 
any other way related to Site 16, although it may have been. 

The excavations revealed a ruined lirick plinth, which showed 
signs of exterior mouldings, about 12' 6" square and wdth a core of 
rubble. The height of the plinth w'as about 3' 6", the ruined top 
being level with the ground, and the brick facings being 2' 6" 
thick. Around the Imiiding were scattered large numbers of bricks 
many of them curved on one side and shaped in such a way that 
they appeared to have been segments of a circular structure, though 
a few were triangular at one end. But w'^hether a siupa or a small 
sanctuary tower stood on the pedestal is uncertain. The normal 
bricks were of class 2 and the following are typical measurements : 
11" X 634" X 2"; 1034 " X 6^" x 2"; but occasionally' a breadth 
of just T was reacdied. 

Whjle excavating around the base of the plinth, at the south' 
west corner, just at its base, there w^ore discovered the fragments of 
a large earthenware jar of coarse reddish pottery. What appeared 
to have been the neck of it bore parallel rows of bold circular ribbing. 
This type of ornamentation is characteristic of a class of pottery 
decoration found in Malaya elswhere only at Site 15, but in India 
in the Nilgiri Hills and at Rajgir (Bihar). A further similarity to 
the fragmentary jar found at Site 15 was provided by a small por- 
tion of the lip l)eing characteristically pointed. No sign of any 
decoration with cockleshell impressions, how^ever, was observable. 
Some fragments of a similar jar were found along the east side of 
the plinth. 

It was amongst the fragments of the jar at the south-west 
corner that a most important find was made in the shape of, a small 
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Dorothy C. and H, G. Quuritch Wales 

but fine bronze standing image of the Buddha (Plates I, II), which 
was sent to Raffles Museum, Singapore* Its height is 8 inches. 
The bronze seems to contain a high percentage of copper and is 
patinated in places. Behind the right leg the surface has corroded 
but the image is in a good state of preservation, only the lobe of the 
right ear and part of the fingers of the right hand being 
missing. The mnisa is low, and the urna is indicated by an in- 
complete circle. The figure is free and shows a decided hanchement. 
The right hand is in varada rnudra. The right shoulder is bare 
and one end of the robe is flung over the left shoulder, a corner 
being gathered up in the left hand. The most interesting feature 
is that the portion of the robe which falls below the left hip hangs 
in natural folds. This delineation of tlie folds of the garment, 
though limited in extend, is, as also is the low usnisa, a character- 
istic of the Amaravati school. Its })resenc*e liere is in agreement 
with the theory that the Krishna-Godaveri legion was the homeland 
of the earlier Indian colonists. As regards dating, however, this 
image is evidently a product of the Gupta age and may be attributed 
to the Vth century A.l). Stylistically it is the earliest Buddhist 
image as yet known from Malaya. It also enjoys the distinction of 
being the only image in the round at present known to have survixed 
the iconoclasm of the Kedah converts to Islam. 

The date attiibutable to the brick structure beside which this 
early image was found is uncertain. At the known early sites in 
Kedah and Province Wellesley, contemjioraneous with the image 
found here, no brick is employed in construction, while at the pre- 
sent site the brick measurements do not suggest an early date. 
Furthermore the ribbed type of pottery, though no definite period 
can be ascribed to it, is found elsewhere in Kedah at Site 15 which 
is in style akin to Site Ifi, and the latter is situated only a 
few yards from Site 16A. But this is little enough to go upon and 
the question must be left open. At KedEah Site H an inscrited 
piece of silver of probably the Vllth century was found amongst 
the foundation deposits of a IXth century temple, and one could 
of course give innumerable examjdes in most countries of ancient 
images having been preserved in shrines of a later period. In 
Kedah, where Buddhism is known to have flourished, it is obvious 
that such cases must have occurred, and the nearest known early 
Buddhist site is but a short distance across the river Bujang from 
Site ICA. In any case it is not the dating of a brick basement 
devoid of architectural features that is of much moment^ but the 
recovery of a fine example of early Indian Buddhist art in Malaya 
that is of primary import, 

Kedah: Site 24 

A superficial description of the remains of an apparently late 
Hindu site on top of a small hill on Tikam Batu Estate at mile 44 
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on the main road was ^iven in the previous publication (p. 41). 
At that time the site was closely planted with rubber and circum- 
stances did not allow excavation. Since then, however, the hill has 
been taken over by the P.W.I). and the greater part ot* it has been 



Fig. 3. Objkcts found at Kedah, Site 24. 





Fig. 4. Objects found at Kedah, Site 24. 
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removed to supply road material for building the approach to the 
new Muda river bridge. A small area on which stands the large stone 
pedestal has been left undisturbed, and inspection of the exposed 
section showed the existence of l)rick material in the earth down 
to a depth of about one foot. Moreover, in the course of removing 
the hill, the workmen had brought to light four carved quartzite 
objects (diagramatically shown in Figs. 3 & 4) which they had 
deposited beside the ])edestal. One of the objects is olmOusly a 
linga (height 2 feet), two otiiers are apjiareiitly the broken off 
capitals of pillars (height 2' and 2' 6"), while the fourth object 
may be a bali-pilha (height 10 inches). 

Kedah: Site 31 

X(‘ar mile lo on the road from Tikam Ratu to Kota Kuala 
Muda the road crosses a tidal creek called the Sungai Sempor. 
This creek begins just south of Site 21 and turns northwards just 
before tlie point at wliicli it is crossed by the Kota road, afterwards 
joining the Sungai Trus and bowing into the Merbok. On the 
left bank of the creek just before it reaches the road a small area 
of sandy permafang affords a little highe. ground amongst the sur- 
rounding sw'amps and padi fields. On it some laterite and brick 
remains, forming a (‘onsiderable mound much dug into in the centre, 
were reported. Thougli inspection showed that the site had been 
damaged uy local Ohinese digging for laterite it was decided to 
excavate. 

A massive laterite plinth of what appeared to have been a 
porched building was revealed, the main structure of laterite mea- 
suring about 19 feet square. From it on the west side projected 
for ten feet the ruined lower courses of a brick and laterite porch. 
The height of the extant remains of the plinth was about two feet. 
It had traces of simple mouldings and it rested on a fomidation 
of gravel and slatey rubble. Beside the plinth were found two 
roughly hewn red stone socles with small square mortises, suggest- 
ing that the superstructure was at least partially of light material. 

Having evidently been dragged out of the sanctuary and over- 
turned at some unknown time was a massive plainly cut laterite 
pedestal. The top was 2 feet 5 inches square, having a mortise 
1 foot 1 inch square with a depth of 1 foot. It had presumably once 
supported a large icon. The presence of a porch in Kedah temples 
seems to be a late feature and that this building dates from circa 
XII Ith century is also suggested by the finding at the level of the 
base of the plinth of several fragments of an olive green glazed 
Sung type porcelain similar to that excavated in large quantities 
at Site 18. A fragment of white glazed ware was also attributable 
to the same period. 
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The most interesting point about the diseovei-y of tins site* is 
tile signifieanee of its situation on ap[)arently lh(‘ only s])ot ot' high 
ground on the bank of the Sungai Sempor^ a waterway wliieh aifords 
an almost complete (‘haiinel of eomniunieation lad ween the Mewhok 
and the ^tuda (Tig. 1). It is well known that Malays prtderred 
to travel from ])laee to |)lae(‘ down th(‘ coast by inland water ways 
wlnwever ])Ossible, thus avoiding the perils of the o[)(‘n sea and tb(‘ 
strong ('urrents of the larg('r rivtu’s. It S(‘ems ('h^ar tliat the Sungai 
Sempor thus providc'd tlu‘ route hy which the Indianized Malay 
culture of the Sungai Uujang district was translernsl (‘arly in the 
XlVth century to tin* Muda, and particularly to Srokam (Site 2S), 
wluu'e about A.l). 1)125 Ihija Sri ]\Iahawangsa scmuus to have estah- 
lislu'd himself. ddier(‘ are also brick remains (as yd iine\(‘avated ) 
at a ])oint midway Ixdwecm Site 21 and Srokam. \'ery likely the 
rout(‘ was in use (piit(* as (‘arly as the XI 11th c(*ntury and Sites 21 
and )11 W('re probably imu’cly shrines S('t up a halting pla('(*s hy the 
way. It AvilJ also he i*ecalled that it was lower down this rivau’ at 
Kanijxmg Jhitu Lintang (Sit(‘ 21 ) that th(‘ gold bdt, asc'rihed in 
like manner to cinai Xlllth century, was recovenal. 

Kxj'Laxation of IM-atks 

Pla^ifs & I, 11. A l)ronz(* image of tin* Ihiddha from Kedah, 
Sit(‘ IGA. Height of imag(‘, Sd inches. 
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The Origin of the Wayang Theatre (Shadow Play) 

]{y Ankki! 

111 July, 1939, Dr. II. Meiiiliard uoiiimiiiiicates on the siibjeet 
of 21ie Javanese Wayang and its Indian Prototype in the issue of 
Ma}i (\'oI. XXXIX, ()ag(‘ 94). It appears from this that the 
ancient Indian Shadow Theatre, the (Jtayanalaht (Skr.), has been 
in existence at least since ihe thirteenth century A.D., and tliat 
there is reason to believe that it is alluded to in })assages dating as 
early as the second century B.(\ It is still to be found in some 
])laces in India, such as in Soulhern Deccan and Mysore. It 
a])peais, however, that some of these })erformances are of a rather 
low form, in some placch so indecent that the (iovernment have 
forbidden the ])erformaiice in public* places. Dr. Meinhard seems 
to have formed the opinion that ihe Shadow Play uas introdu(*ed 
to Java fiom India, and that it did not originate in Java. 

1 think a few f)oint^ may be raided against this opinion. There 
is evidence of the Javanese Wayang in re(*ords of 8(>() A.D. and 1 157 
A.D. There are also signs both in the Javanese and the Malayan 
Shadow-Play, which point ba(*k to Indonesian Animism of the time 
prior to the introdu(*tion of Indian (Hindu) influence on Javanese 
religion. Furthermore the Indian trade with the Malay Ar(‘hi- 
pelago is known as far back as the Dh century B.(h, so the dis- 
covery that the Shadow-Play may have been known in India in the 
second century B.(\ does not give any evidence that it originated 
there, in fact Indian traders may just as well have brought it back 
from their voyages to Java and introduced it in India at an early 
period. 

According to Dr. II. Meinhard they call the performer Killek- 
yafa in Mysore, a name derived ^‘from one of the figures of their 
show box, called Killelcyaia, which is said to mean mis(*hievous inp). 
It is described as being of fantastic appearance, jet-black in colour, 
with tilted nose, dishevelled hair, flowing beard, jirotruding lips, 
potbelly and crooked hands and legs. Dr. Spies remarks that it 
has a huge phallus. After an initial prayer to Ganapafi and 
Harasvati Killekyafa is made to ap])ear behind the lighted screen in 
the company of his equally hideous vvrife Bangarakka, to amuse the 
audience with obscene jokes.’^ 

Here we have got a most interesting picture, the origin of 
which points back to the ancient Indonesian divinity, Semar or 
Semar llitam (the black Semar), of the Javanese Wayang and to 
his equal in the Kelantan (Malayan) Shadow -Play Fak t)ogal\. 

The description of this South-lndian type called Killekyata 
shows a degenerated form of the original divinity, which in the 
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Tile Origin of the Wayang Theatre (Shadow Vlay) 

Javanese type has lieen kept up in a delightful form of patriarchal 
appearance. The Javanese Semar may at first siglit ajipear a crude 
figure, but a closer study will reveal its beautiful lines, an old 
patriarch of the agricultural class, a village elder. He is jet-black, 
stum})y of figure and pot-bellied. In his face there is the wise 
and cute expression of an old and exfierienced man ; he is almost 
toothless and his body is often slightly bent like that of an aged 
man ; hut he appears strong and jiowerful all the same and has a 
very deteimined look in his fa(*e. In some types he is shewn with 
a ])rotruding navel. His legs are short and stum|>y and he wears 
a loin cloth. The Kelantan (Malayan) Pak Dogah is a jet-black, 
forceful looking figure. There is not miK'h which is j)atriarchal to 
be found in the aj)|)earan('e of Pak Doquh, he looks or rather acts 
more like the well known type of old Colonel, who stands very little 
nonsense, hut wlio is a “rough-go-alunuF^ warrior and a gentleman 
always defending jiisti(*e and attacking evil. Pak Dogali's figure 
is one of tall, erect stature, no hair on his head, a long |)rotruding 
nos(‘ slightly bent upwards, ami a determined facial -expression. 
He is pot-belli(‘d, the na\el is strongly protruding and he W(‘ars 
trousers. In his right Iniiid he carries a jungle knife (in the ^Malay 
language known as (joJok or punmg), J^ak Dogafi is alwavs 
att(‘nded by his follower, Walt hong, a half-sixed almost true (‘Opy 
of his master, and like him a jester; hut U’e// hong is not very 
brave, although he is always in the front line close to the eiieniy, 
])assing rude remarks which are followed by his hasty retreat, whi(‘h 
does not, however, dishearten the s})irit of this amusing little <*lown. 
Pak JJogah has a wife, but she is rarely shewn on the s('re(m and is 
coni[)letely unimportant. 

In neither Pak I)og<th nor any other figure in the Kelantan 
(Malayan) Shadow-Play is a })hallus re})resented, nor have 1 ever 
seen it in the Ja\anese Wayang as shewn in l\Ialaya. There is no 
sign in the Malayan Shadow- Play of the Kil/rkgaia figure of 
Southern India with its pliallus and obsc'cne jokes. Tlie jokes 
])assed between l^ak Pogah and Wah ]jong may on oc'casions i)e 
quite crude, hut they never exceed the limit of ordinary decency, 
which would he regarded as a breacdi of custom in a Malay com- 
mu nity. 

Tile legend of tlie creation of Pak Dogah is as followvs: — One 
day the su})reme divinity went to the well to bathe, lie scraped 
off the dirt (dgki) from his body, rolled it into a small ball and 
buried it in the mud. Out of this daki arose Pak Dogah, Wah 
Long was created in the same way out of daki from I'ak Dogah. 
It is lather im])ortant to notice the similarity oi* this process to 
the planting of the padi seed in a muddy rice-field, l^he su])reme 
divinity creates the soul of life in the original substance, out of 
which develops something wliich becomes useful for the maintenance 
of mankind, a purely animistic idea. 
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In India the KilMcyaia is made to appear behind the lighted 
screen after an initial prayer. So in Malaya with Pak Dogah^ 
but here a most ela})orate ceremony is carried out with prayers 
and offerings (ref: J.K.A.S.M.B. VoL XIV, pt. HI, Anker Rentse, 
The Kelanian HhndonyPlay {Wayang kulit) ). 

Dr. Meinhard writes : ^^Sonie points mentioned in the accounts 
of the Killekyatn may he of some importance as to the comparison 
of the Indian with the Javanese play. Emphasis is laid upon the 
ancestor worship prevalent in this caste. The Kiltekyata*s worship 
their leather figures on Ganesha's festival in August and September; 
according to another account they worshi]) their box of ])ictures 
daily. A belief in an exorcising power imminent in the leather 
figures a])pears in their jiractice of making a person possessed by 
an evil spirit to sleep near the showbox for three or four nights, 
whicli is believed to s(‘are the spirit away. There is a notion that 
it is auspicious for rains and crops to have the shows performed 
about harvest time, and in some jdaces the Killekyafa's are entitled 
to customary annual fees. The various agricultural implements 
are believed to be tlie limbs of the demon Karehhania, or Killekynfa, 
rude charcoal drawings of whom are made on eadi corner of a field 
under crop.’^ 

All these lieliefs in the power of the Killekyafa figure in South 
India are also found in the Malay villages in connection with Semar 
and Pak Dogah, in fact they are almost observed in everyday life 
in the more remote villages. Pak Dogah and Seiaar are regarded 
as being too im))ortant to be kept in the file with all the other figures 
(including tin* figures rei)resenting the highest Hindu divinities), 
and they are resf)ect fully ])lace(j on tlie wall with offerings of 
Jasmine flowers and a white <‘or(l {heuarig men fall) round their 
neck. 

Referring to the exorcising power imminent in the Indian 
Shadow-Rlay figures, one finds the same in Malaya in connection 
witli figures from the Javanese and Malayan Shadow-Plays. 1lie 
late Dr. John D. (limlette, M.R.P.S., L.R.C.P. has described in 
his book ^‘Malay Poisons and Charm Cures’’, (Churchill, I^ndon, 
1929) the Main herbagih performaiice dis})layed }>y the Malay 
medicineman with the object of curing sick peo])le, discovering 
lost property, etc. He states here that the most important puppet 
brought out to assist is the Pema {Semnr) or ^ang Tunggal 
(supreme divinity). The others, the Hindu divinities, are only 
brouglit (Uit on the last iiiglit’s performance, I myself watched 
a similar performance some years ago (described in J.R.A.S.M.B. 
Vol. XIV, pt. Ill, ‘^Majapahit Amulets? in Kelantan”). I have 
also personally witnessed a Malay Shadow-Play performer in the 
act of invoking the power of Pak Dogah with the object of 
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obtaining power over a eertain young lady whose (‘harms liad 
aroused an earnest desire in him. 

Turning over to study the infliienee of the hidden pcnvers 
believed to guide and guard the agricultural world, ojie will find 
that the agricultural people of any community of any part of the 
world are the most conservative of all. They stic'k more than any- 
body else to ideas inlierited from their forefathers. They toil 
hard, and when their work succeeds in a good harvest they bow 
down in thankfulness to the powers their ancestors prayed to. 
The South-Indian agriculturist honours the Killekyaia, and so too 
in Malaya offerings are brought to Semar the i)ower wlio gave life 
to the iSeed of the padi. The Kelantan agric'ulturist (‘alls his young 
nursery ri(‘e plants Srtunr or Sumnr (in other ])arts of Malaya 
Semai). This surely points towards the ancient Tndonesian bcdiefs 
in a Animism. Various iiH'antations hi conn(=‘(‘tion with the ri(‘e 
rituals support the ulea of a sii[)reine power creating life in the 
seed. It should be mentioned that Semar, Pak Doyah and Nu/n/- 
yang I'unggaJ (the sujireme di\inity) are referred to as the same 
divinity {dia juga). 

I have found thal there appears to be a very (hTinite connection 
between the Scmar and Pak Dognh figuivs and the animisti<‘ idea 
of the power creating life in the seed, assisted by its four hiiluhalang, 
fire, water, air and soil (the red, white, yellow and l)1a(‘k Senuir). 
It is also noteworthy that Srmar and Pak Dogah are treai(‘d with a 
good deal more respite! than any of the figures rcjiresenting the high- 
est Hindu divinities. It would tlu^ndorf^ aj)[)(nir that the Spmar 
and J^ak Dogah figures are of an older date amongst the da^anevse 
and the Malays than the figur(‘S of Hindu origin. ^onar 
and Pak Dogah were probably degraded to ordinary clowns when 
Hinduism (*ame into fon^e in the Malay Arehifadago ; but the jx^ople, 
being secretly frightened of their f)Ower, ha\e u)) to the present 
time allowed Setnar and Pak Dogah in disguisc‘ very important 
roles. Tluur fine spirit, scrtaMunl l>y the rough jokes of a clown, 
always shows towards the end of the j)lay, when they save the 
good ])owers from being destroyed by the evil ones. 1 find it 
hard to believe that these tvo fine figures ot Srmar and Pak Dogah 
should originate from wliat appears to be a low or degenerate form 
in a South-Tndian (*ult. 

The Shadow-Play Theatre is found in many places in Asia 
from China to Turkey, but nowhere has it been found developed 
to such a high cultural standard as in the Malay Archipelago. 
Perhaps it did not originate in Java, in which case we shall [)rob- 
ably have to follow the traces of Animism and Shamanism back 
into Central Asia to find the place where the Shadow-j)lay origi- 
nated. 
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Some further Notes on Coins from the Northeastern 

Malay States 

By Ankek Rektse 

Teates ITT— VIT 

With refereii(*e to former publications on Malayan numismatics 
in this Journal the ^old coinage of the Northeastern Malay States, 
]ianiely Kelaiitan and Patani, appear in such varying types as to 
indicate that these states weie im[)ortant trade centres in the past. 
lte(*ent widely distributed archaeological discoveries in Kelantan 
au})port the view that a civilisation of high order existed in Kelantan 
long before gold coins were minted. As 1 have said in another 
jiaper in tfiis Journal gold mining in Kelantan a])pears to have 
l)een carried out on an extensive scale. Mostly alluvial gold was 
found, which was to be olitained in ‘^dusP’ or small grains by 
washing methods. No doubt most of this gold was smelted into 
ingots for export and then disfiosed of in the coastal districts; but 
local trade would rec|uiie smaller pieces of gold. It is probable 
that foreign traders introduced the first gold ('oins; this suggestion 
was made in a former publication on coins ( J.P.A.S.M.B. Vol. 
XVIT, pt. I). As the inscriptions on all gold coins discovered so 
far are in Arabic, it seems clear that the gold coinage was introduced 
by Muslims. There is no evidence yet of a gold coinage before 
1500 A.D., but on the other hand only one of the gold coins found 
bears an inscription giving a date. 

Some recently disco\ered (‘oins are descrilied below. 

I. Gold Coins 

Plate 111. (tig. 1). 

A circular coin found in Kelantan; weight 18 grains. 

Inscrijition : 

obverse : — AUhulcumah Kelantan (Arabic); 

translation : — The Government of Kelantan 
The word Kelantan may be doubtful as it is not 
very clear. 

It 18 thought that the inscription as it stands on 

this coin may also be read 

KanzuruUhulcumah (Arabic) ; 

translation : — The Treasury of the Government. 

However, this coin should be compared with the 

illustration, plate XVIII, fig 1 and 2, J.B.A.S.M.B. 
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VoL XIV, pt. Ill, of the Aljiilus Kelanian coin. 
The two coins appear to be of the same ty})e (on the 
obverse only) ; the inscri])tion Kelwntan on the 
present specimen is of a })oor ty})e, whereas it is 
extremely clear on the two illustrations formerly 
published. 1 am of the opinion that the inscription 
above should be read as Al-hukvmah Kelaniaix, 
reverse: — Kaliphalul-ralinian (Arabic) ; 

translation : — the comj^assionate lUiler. 

It is remarkable that this coin is twice the size of other various 
types of gold coins found in the Northeastern Malay States from 
Kelantan northwards. 

Plate III. (fig. 2). 

A circular coin found at Tabal fishing village (Kuala Oolok) on 
the border of Kelantan and Thailand. Tradition has it that tluo’e 
used to be a fort {inibu) liere a long time ago, from whicli various 
minor chiefs ruled. 

Weight: — 10 grains 

Inscription : — 

ol)vers(* :--This inscription is not very (dear; it is believed that 
it may be 

(a) Sxdian AhduJ Jalil, or 

(b) Mnn-vJ jaliUvlwllan, (Arabic). 

If (a) is accepted as correct it seems to be a Johore 
(‘oin. The ap})earance of this coin is much the same 
as No. 4, f)age 172, J.K.A.8.M.B. Vol. XI, pt. II, 
described by Mr. C. I>. (fardner and which he 
ascribes to Sultan Abdul Jalil Shah 11 of Johore 
(1580 — 1507 A. I).). I am of the o])inion that both 
these coins were struck in the reign of Sultan x\bdul 
Jalil Shah 111 of Johore (lf)2;3— 1077 A.D.) as 
there was a (dose I’clation between Johore and Pataiii 
during his reign. Sir Pi(diard Winsiedt writes that 
Sultan Abdul Jalil Shah ITT paid a visit to l^itani 
and also ^Tn Deeember 1641 the King of Patani 
had arrived at Johore for a years visit whi(di led in 
1644 to a marriage between the queen of Patani 
and the youngest brother of Sultan Abdul Jalil. 
(J.R.A.S'.M.B. Vol. X, pt. Ill, page 57). 

The present (*oin was used as an amulet by the 
fishing folk in one of their larger fishing boats 
(Kolek) as a (diarm Iwinging good luck for the 
fishing. The reason for using a masdinar coin was 
just being explained thus, ''midah harang zaman 
dahuln yoxig holch tnenjadi azimaV (this a relic of 
olden times which may act as an arnulcT). 
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reverse :~Khaliphat-al-muminin ( Arabie) , 

translation — Lord of the Faitliful. 

Plate III (fig. 3). 

A circular coin found at Kedai Lalat, Kelantan. Dato’ Seri Setia 
Raja (Nik Ahmad Kamil) oomniiinicated this find to me. He 
also made arrangements with the owner so that I was allowed to 
borrow the coin, and assisted in de(‘iphering this coin as well as 
the others dealt with in this j)aj)er. The (‘oin was found about 
three feet below the surface. 

Weight, 10 grains. 

Inscription : — 

obverse : — A hulianah al-mvaUlmmah ( Arabic) , 
translation: — The great Sultanali ; 
reverse : — K h ala da m v 1 ha ha (Arabic), 

translation: — (May (lod) ])reserve Her Government. 

This appeap a very interesting coin. The inscription indicates 
that the coin was minted by a female ruler. 1 have l)een able to 
trace four female rulers, ])erhaj)s there are others. One was a 
ruler of a Sumatran State, probably Acheh, in the 17th century; 
another is mentioned as a ruler of Kedah, though in Sir Richard 
Winstedt^s genealogical tree of Kedah rulers no female is men- 
tioned. The third and the fourth were qinauis of Rataiii and 
Kelantan, wKo reigned in the Kith and 17th centuries. It will 
now be necessary to consult the historical notes on these queens. 
Dr. W. Linelian writes ( J.H.A.S.M.B. Vol. XIV, pt. 11, History 
of Pahang), ^‘According to Floris, the Dutch voyager (quoted by 
Purchas), in 1612, the Queen of Patani, wdio had not seen her 
sister, the wife of the Sultan of Pahang fur tw^enty-eight years, 
collected a fleet of seventy sail, and sent it to Pahang to bring the 
sister by force or friendship to Patani/^ and 'T)n J August (1613) 
the King of Pahang departed (from Patani) liaving been made a 
mocking stocke of the J^atanees; but the Queens sister would not 
leave him but returned back with him; in lieu of getting great 
presents, having spent almost all she had.” Further, ^'In 1638-9, 
Sultan Iskandar Thani of Acheh sent gravestones to commemorate 
his deceased relatives (to Pahang)” and ^The tomb-stones thus 
brought to Pahang were of tlie ‘Thinese-lantern” type of which 
specimens exist at Kota Raja, Acheh,” Sultan Fskandar Thani 
was a nephew of Sultan Abdul-Ghafur of Pahang, who had married 
a sister of the Queen of Patani. We also find tomli-stones in 
Johore of the same type with inscriptions la-ilaha'-irilah, Mohamad 
rami Allah. At Kampoiig Rawa in Kelantan, only a couple of 
miles away from the place at Kedai Lalat, where the present gold 
coin was discovered, 1 was shewn a grave said to be Nang Chayam’s, 
the Queen of Patani. It is several years since I was told about 
this grave, but I only visited it recently. It is situated about 
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half a mile away from Sungei Petigkalan Dato’^ which shows signs 
of having been the estuary of the Keiantan Kiver in ancient times, 
and it was from here that the so-called Jimbal-Rajas ruled Kelan- 
tan. Their descendants are still living there, and they claim to 
descend from Nang Chayam. There are two graves close together 
and signs of a third one. The place was covered in jungle until 
recently. One grave has two ordinary granite boulders as tomb 
stones, of a type often seen on old royal graves in Kelantan; this 
grave is called Kvhor 7' o' Lang gar and is said to contain the re- 
mains of Nang Chayam’s husband. The other grave, pointed out 
as Nang Chayam’s grave, has two tomb-stones of the ‘^Chinese- 
lantern^^ ty])e. Tliey a])pear to be made of sand-stone. The in- 
scription is the same on both, it reads on the inner side la^ilaha- 
iniah and on the reverse Mohamad rami Allah (see jdate VII). 
My guide, an old Malay of about 80 years of age. To’ Miidiu, who 
was born there, gave me the following information, which he said 
his old people told him, ‘^Nang (^hayam was a Queen, who came 
from Tanjong Pataiii, she settled down and died in Kelantan; 
To’ Langgar, who is buried next to her, was her husband.” This 
is the only pla(*e in Kelantan where 1 have seen tomb-stones of 
that tyf)e. 1 feel inclined to think that this is the tomb of one of 
the Patani queens, but it is still uncertain whether it is the one who 
reigned before IGOO A.l). or the one who was married to the young- 
est brother of Sultan Abdul Jalil of Johore in 1(>44 A.l).; both are 
referred to as Nang (^hayam. Nowbold mentions the early one as 
Kuning (^ku Neng (?) ) or rerachu (Phra Chu (?) ) and the 
later as J)awi Perachu (Dewi Phra (dm (?) ). However this may 
be 1 think the present coin may be asi^ribed to the Queen of Patani ’s 
issue. Perliaps it is worth mention here that in 1063 the Dutch 
I’atrol, the Ganges, arrived in Perak with a ('argo seized from two 
Moor shi}>s from Kedah ; part of this cargo <'onsisted of 563 Patani 
mas and 269 Johore mas (gold coins) (Sir Pichard Winstedt, 
History of Kedah, J.R.A.S.M.B. Vol. XTV. pt. Ill), which indi- 
('ates the importance of a gold currency at that time. 

Plate in (6g. 4). 

An octagonal coin, found in Kuala Trongganii. 

Weight: — 7 grains. 

Inscription : — 

diverse : — Sultan Zainal-Ahidin Shah, 

reverse: — Khaliphal aLmuminin 1120 (Araliic). 

Here we have for the first time a Malay gold coin with a date. It 
gives some valuable information and also helps to dehne the period 
when these gold coins were in use as a currency. According to Sir 
Ricliard Winstedt’s History of Johore (J.E.A.S.M.B. Vol. X, pt. 
Ill), Sultan Zainal-Abidin ruled in Trengganu from 1725 — 1733 
A.l). The inscription of this coin seems to bring the commence- 
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ment of his reign back to 1708 — 9 A.T). Although the coin is of 
the Johore Type, it is made in a different way ; it is almost as thin 
as paper, whereas the Johore coins 1 have seen have been of a 
rather more solid make. Gold coins found in Trengganu are gene- 
rally very thin and contain only a small amount of gold. 

In J.E.A.S.M.B. VoL XYII, pt. 1. ^‘Gold (^oins of the North- 
eastern Malay States’^ I mentioned a gold coin of the ‘^buH*^ type, 
loc*ally known as the ''kijang'' (Plate XIII, fig. 4) discovered by 
Mr. Ivor H. N. Kvans at Sungei Batu Estate, Kedah, and described 
by him (J.F.M.S. Museums. Vol. XI 1, pt. 3). This coin is re- 
markable from the point of view that the bull pictured faces the 
right side of the coin, whereas other *^bulF’ coins known shows the 
animal facing the left side of the coin. As Mr. Ivor H. N. Evans’ 
coin was found in Kedah and it differs so much from the ^%ull” 
coins foLiJjd on the east coast, I have been of the opinion that it 
may have been minted in Kedah. However, recently I have dis- 
covered three more specimens of the same coin at Limbat in 
Kelaiitan, They were found in a field about one chain away from 
an old burial place covered in jungle and surroumled liy padi fields. 
It is a sacred grave known as Kuhor Mong {hhnhong), llecent 
offerings in the form of a halai (platform of liamboo with otTerings) 
and several mkoh (a coconut shell with offeiings, placed on top of 
a split bamboo stick) indicate the importance with which it is 
regarded by the local peasant. 1 was told tliat quite a number 
of gold coins have been found in the same field. This place is 
situated about half a mile from the bank of Sungei Pengkalan 
Date’. A certain amount of folklore is related about this kuhor. 

II. Pewter Coins 

Plate IV (fig. 1). 

A circular ('oin with a large centra] hole; found in the Kelantan 
Eiver. 

Inscription : — 

obverse: — Kaliphaluhkaram aUmllan nhtnutdzavi (Arabic)^ 
denoting the honorific title of the ruler; 
reverse: — MaJikul-hilad al-fafaiii alawal (arabic), 

translation : — Ruler of the country Patani the first. 
The inscription on the reverse is not very well done 
and there is some doubt about it; it is also suggested 
that it may be read 

Malik ul bilad a/adzimul4mam (Arabic), 
the translation of this does not seem very intelli- 
gible : — 

Ruler of the country the great sovereign. 

The appearance of the coin is much like a Patani pewter coin 
described by Sir J. A. S. Bucknill (J.R.A.S.M.B. Vol. 1, 1923) 
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and illustrated on jdate IV, tig. 21. Five Patani coins are men- 
tioned here, all dated (1815—6, 1880—1, 1883—4, 1887—8 and 
1891—2 A.D.). 

Plate IV (fig. 2). 

A circular pewter coin with a square hole in the centre. 

The (*oiii was obtained in Kuala Trengganu. 

Inscription : — 

obverse: — Nm Hi (in Arabic writing) guarded by two lions, 
reverse: — Tech Soon Konfjsi and Konggu (in (Chinese charac- 
ters) ; along the rim in romanised letters 
Wee Sin Hee 1907. 

WVc Sin Hee was a Chinese trader in Kuala Trengganu. His 
dc'sccjidants are still living there. 1 was told that Wee Sin llee 
obtained the SultaiPs kuasa (authority) to mint these coins, which 
were ])robably used for gambling and also as local currency to a 
certain extent. It is stated that their value was 40 to one Straits 
Dollar. 

Plate IV (fig. 3 and 4). 

Pewter coins of Kelantan have been described by Sir J. S. 
Bucknill (J.H.A.S.M.B. Vol. I, 1^23) and by Dr.^ W. Linehan 
(J.B.A.S.M.B. Vol. Nil, pi. H, 1934). 

Dr. Idnehaids fig. 2. ])late XI, re})resents the earliest type of 
pewter coin known in Kelantan, Stone moulds for this type of 
(*oin were also described in the same pa]^er. Recently some work- 
men, taking sand up from the Kelantan River bed, found a number 
of coijis of this tyf)e and brought them to me. They show clearly 
that two ty}>es were in existence. The larger one (1^1. IV, fig. 4) is 
the same kind as the one illustrated by J)r. Linehan; the smaller 
one (fig. 3) looks much like the kind of coin which Avas made from 
the stone moulds, and may rejAresent the earliest issue. The dates 
of these two coins are un(‘ertain. It may, however, l)e stated that 
they date from either Sultan Long Yunos (circa 1775 — 1794 A.D.) 
or from his son Sultan Mohamad 1 (1800 — 1835 A.D.). 

Plates V, VI. 

A poll on pi Us (tree of coins). 

This coin re})resent a third issue of peAvter coins in 1321 A.TI. 
(1903). 

llie present coin is about twice the size of the one illustrated by 
Dr. Linehan (plate XI, fig. 6) and about the same size as the 
1300 A.H. coin (fig. 3). It has a hole in the centre. 

Inscription : — 

obverse: — Belanja'an negri Kelantan adama mulkahu (Arabic), 
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translation: — Currency of the country of Kelantan 
(may God) perpetuate its Government; 

Tevevse :—Sunia'a fi jamadil-ula sanat 1321 (Arabic), 

translation: — Struck in the month of Jamadil in 
the year 1321 (1903 A.D.). 

As regards Sir J. A. S. BucknilPs two coins described under 
and (page 211) I find that the inscription on my speci- 
mens of which has also been described by Dr. W. Linehan 
(plate XI, fig, 3), is exactly the same as the one on BucknilPs 
‘^B”. It is not clear why Sir J. A. 8. Bucknill came to the conclusion 

that should read sanat 1313 ; The illustration in 

his paper shows no sign of the last two figures 1 and 3. One 
often finds that letters and dots are missing in inscriptions on old 
coins, and I think that the two representing the 00 in 1300 

were omitted by mistake, or perhaps more likely just lost in the 
minting process* I have got three specimens in my possession 
where the 00 is difficult to see; tliere is just a slight trace of it. 
It appears to me, that until a specimen is found sliowing clearly 
sami 1313, it may be assumed that BucknilPs ^‘A^^ and ‘^B’^ re- 
present the same issue. 


Explanation of Plates 

Plate III. Gold coins from Kelantan and Trengganu. 
l^late IV. Pewter coins from Kelantan and Trengganu. 
Plates V, VI. A pohon pitis (tree of coins) from Kelantan. 
Plate VII. A grave at Kampong Eawa, Kelantan. 
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A Historical Note on the Northeastern 
Malay States 

By Ankek Kicjj'ise 

Plates VIH— X 

111 c-oiiiiectioii with a collection of Archaeological Implements 
presented by me to Raffles Museum in Singa])ore^ 1 have made an 
attempt to record finds of historical interest in Kelantan as known 
to me. These discoveries cover a wid(‘ historical field from the 
early mesolithic period up to our present era, and they confirm my 
former assumption (History of Kelantan, J.JhA.S.M.B. A^ol. Xll, 
pt. II, 19fl4) that Kelantan is a country with a very old history, 
which has yet to he discovered m detail. An attempt has also 
been made to collect data from the various sources a\ailable on the 
history of the Xortheastein Malay KStates, which include the Malay 
countries on the east coast from Kelantan to Ligor. It is impos- 
sible to confine oneself to the history of Kelantan without dealing 
with that of the Malay States on the east coast north of Kelantan 
as well, as they passed through history together, now and again 
divided up into smaller states, sometimes united in an independent 
kingdom and' sometimes under the yoke of the Mon-Khmer^s or the 
Thai\s, their neighbours to the north. As the history of this part 
of the Peninsula is so obscure, the historical data so scanty, I feel 
that a record like this, meagre and incomplete as it is, may be of 
some use. 

Historical research in tlie Malay Peninsula in the past has 
been confined largely to Malacc-a and its dc'jiendencies. A>ry little 
light was cast upon the history of the X ortheasterii Malay States. 
The Malays here repiesent a people different in many respects 
from the Malays in the west and the south ; they are isolated from 
the rest of the Peninsula by high mountain ranges, and although 
there were trade connections with the west coast they passed through 
a historical phase of their own. The Malays of Perak, Pahang, 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Johore have Sumatran affinities, 
whereas the Malays of Kelantan, Patani and Ligor had intercourse 
with the people from the north and the east; they represent in 
physical type and dialect as well as in customs two different peo])le. 
DaV Braddell asked in 1935 (J.R.A.S.M.B. Vol. XIll, pt. 11, 
page 86), ^‘But what was the ^Malay proper^? Is this origin of 
Malay culture in Trengganu and Kelantan really the same as that 
of the Malay culture on the west and south of the main mountain 
range of the Peninsula? and did the Malays of these two states 
really acquire that culture at the same time as the Western and 
Southern Malays?’^ These two cultures were influenced from dif- 
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ferent sources and therefore })ecawe di If event to a degree. Treug- 
gaiiu was, however, later on in close connec'tion with Pahang and 
Johore,* and this cojineciioii has left its trace. Trengganu Malays 
are different in cuvstom from Kelantan Malays, except in the Besut 
valley on the Kelantan border, the population of which is of Kelan- 
tan origin; the customs of the Kelantanese are greatly influenced 
by Brahmanism and Hinduism through conneidion with the north, 
and with Majapahit ; in 'lYengganu this is not the case. The Malay 
culture in the Northeastern Malay States is probably of a much 
earlier date than the culture on the west coast, which spread out 
from Malacca. 

It seems strange that so little was known about the east coast 
of the Peninsula, but there api)ears to be an explanation for this. 
The ancient trade routes from Europe went from India across the 
Bay of Bengal to the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. It seems 
likely that piracy prevented traders from following an. established 
trading route further oast. Therefore we get very scanty in- 
formation about the east coast Malays from the ancient records put 
up by traders from the west. It is probable that in the earliest 
times of western trade barter took place on the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, in Kedah and Perak, where it appears that 
important settlements of Indian tiaders were to be found from 
about the 1st to lOth century A.l). (Dr. H. U. Quaritch Wales, 
J.R,A.-S.M.B. V"oi. XVllI, pt. I) and that goods were carrie<l 
overland from the east coast. After 1511 A.l). when the first 
European power, the Portuguese, settled at Malacca we find detailed 
historical accounts concerning the west coast, but still very little 
about tile east coast countries, llecent investigations into the works 
of Chinese Chroniclers are now beginning, however, together with 
western travellers’ records and archaeological research, to form a 
picture of early culture in the Malay Peninsula, and there ^ire signs 
which indicate that future research work may find a key in the 
Northeastern Malay States as well as in Kedah and Perak to 
establish the data about the Malay culture before 1500 A.D. 

The earliest date relating to the history of the Kingdom of 
Patani is mentioned by Eredia (J.H.A.S.M.B., Vol. Vlll, pt. 1, 
1930; J. V. Mills, Eredia s Description of Malacca, Meridional 
India and Cathay), who writes about 1600 A.D. that *'1'he Empire 
of the Malaios was founded in Pattane by Tuan Malaio, the first 
Emperor, who was chosen in the third year before the birth of 
Christ, during the time when Herod of Ascalon, the pagan, was on 
the throne; the seat of the empire passed to Pan then to Malacca, 
and is now established at Batusauar.” It was the Thai’s from 
the north who pressed the Malay rulers further south when they 
settled in Pahang (Pan) . Dr. W. Liiiehan states (J.R.A.S.M.B., 
Vol. XIV, pt. II, 1936) that the Tliai overlords (the Thai’s, 
SuJehotai) obtained supremacy over Ligor about 1^80 A.D., and 
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afterwards suzerainty over Sai and i’aliang during the 14th cen- 
tuiy ; apparently they did not interfere with the Ligor dynasty in 
Tahang, Ihey merely exacted tribute^ and established settlements. 
In the 15th century Malacca was in power and later, about 1600 
A.D., Johore became an important trade centre. 

Eredia, describing Marco Eolo^s voyage in 121)2^ states ‘‘So it 
may be concluded that in those times there were no civilised people 
in Samatra and Ujontana, except on the other or western coast of 
Ujontana, where there was intercourse with Attay or Cathay/’ 
1 his all'ords evidence of a relationship with countries east of Malaya. 
It may be noted here that Malay families in Cambodia, who do not 
talk the Malay language, but who have maintained their Muslim 
faith, are even now sending their children to religious schools in 
Kelantan. 

And further Eredia writes, ‘‘J^atane was the first seat of the 
Empire of the Maiaios; its site lies on the eastern coast of the 
Peninsula in seven degrees of i\orth latitude; it is one of the famous 
Oriental ports with an extensive trade and commerce. It contains 
even at the present day large gold mines which have been dis- 
covered in the mountains and the ranges and in other parts of the 
territory along the course of river Cea, where one finds large quan- 
tities of gold in the form of dust and small grains, which is taken 
for sale to the port of Malacca, and is well known to tlie ca]) tains 
and merchants of the latter place, who always buy it for the trade 
with Choromaiidel. 

“I remember seeing a piece of gold from the river of (^ea; it 
was a gold nugget shaped like a small onion, with roots like a plant ; 
it was in the house of Ninaborneo (^helim, a very large tradei* and 
merchant. 

“J’an was the second seat of the Empire of the Malaios; its 
site lies on the Eastern coast of the Peninsula, in three degrees of 
North latitude; the ])ort is just as much frequented by merchants, 
because of the gold from its auriferous mines; it contains the best 
and largest gold mines in the whole Peninsula; it was from here, one 
presumes, that there came the gold which formed the subject of 
the ancient trade with Alexandria and Grand Cairo, which passed 
by the Way of the port of Cnlan, or the port of Tanasorin or Tana 
Sophir (which is nowadays called Tanasorin) through the Red Sea 
or Arabian Gulf in the following manner.^’ 

The river Cea mentioned above refers to the Sai River, now- 
adays known as Sungei Telubin, At one time the country around 
this river formed a kingdom called Sai. 
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The recent publications by Date’ Koland Braddell, Mr. J. h, 
Moens and Dr. Quaritch Wales in this Journal have cast a new light 
into the darkness of ancient Malayan history. Mr. Moeus notes are 
based on the ancient Chinese and Arabian travellers’ records 
(J.R.A.S.M;B., Vol. XVII, pt. II, 1940), and he has suggested 
that the ancient kingdom of Srivijaya (about 670 AD.) was centred 
in the part of Malaya known to us as Kelantan, which he considers 
to be the Ho-lo-tan of Chinese chroniclers. He also records that 
in 430/452 A.I). envoys were sent from Ho-lo-tau (= Kelantan) 
to China, which indicates an important trade centre in Kelantan 
during that period. Mr, Moens writes (page 17), ^Is there any 
indication supported by liistorical or topographic causes, for the 
rise of Kelantan or Kalatan (as the natives of this place call it) — 
which subjugated Malayu and eventually monopolised the trade 
route from China to India during two centuries?” 

Mr. W. A. Graham writes (“^Siam”, Alexander Moring, Lon- 
don, W.l. 1924) ‘The principal of those lesser states which for a 
long period alternately admitted and denounced the suzerainty of 
Sukhothai-Sawankalok, w^as Sri Wijaya, also called SumarHtha 
and later Supan, the first capital of which was budt, probably about 
350 A.D., on a site at that time close to the sea at tlie head of 
the Gulf of Siam, though it is now tv<renty-five miles inland. As 
Sri Wijaya the state flourished for some 800 years, successive kings 
adding to the buildings and fortifications of the capital and embel- 
lishing the magnificent pagoda, the graceful spire of which, often 
restored and more than once practically rebuilt during successive 
ages, still dominates the district long known as Nakon Chai Si 
(Nagara Jaya Sri) and now called Nakon Fathom.” 

And further ^‘Yet another southern state was the kingdom of 
Nakon Sri Tammarat or Lakon, corrupted by the Malays to Ligor, 
situated on the east coast of the Siamo-Malay Peninsula, about 
latitude 8® 25' N. The date of the first appearance of a consolidated 
kingdom in this neighbourhood is uncertain, but there is evidence 
that travellers from both India and China knew of a capital city 
on the northeast coast of the Peninsula at a very early period, while 
the ^^Aiinals of the North” describe Lakon as waging a temporarily 
successful war against Lopburi in the ninth century A.D. In very 
early times the kings of Lakon were the overlords of the entire 
Siamo-Malay Peninsula, and though the advent of the Malays and 
the establishment of the Malacca Power destropd their rule in ihe 
southeni parts, they continued until comparatively recently (when 
the sub-kingdom became a mere province of Siam), to be the ac- 
knowledged masters of all the central northern districts. Lakon 
was always subject to much foreign influence. Indian and Euro- 
pean traders made it a centre for the collection of merchandise, 
and in the wars between Siam and Pegu its situation contiguous 
to the frontier caused it to be frequently occupied by the Peguan 
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forces. The cult of Brahmanism flourished greatly there in the 
middle ages and it remains at the present day the last stronghold 
of popular Brahmanism in Siam.^^ 

Comparing the notes of Mr. Moens and Mr. Graham it looks as 
if Sri Wijaya’s boundaries extended from the head of the Gulf of 
Siam down South into the Malay Peninsula somewhere about 
Kelantan, or, with Dr. W. Linehaii^s discoveries in view, including 
Pahang. Mr, Moens thinks that Kelantaii was the centre of the 
empire, but Mr. Graham seems to think that this was to be found 
further north amongst the Khmer tribes. Probably botli are cor- 
rect as it may be suggested, that the ruling power at times was 
in the hands of the Malays and sometimes with the Klimers. 

Further Mr. Moens writes, ^^The present capital of the State 
of Kelantan is Kota Bharu, 10 klm inland on the river estuary. 
The previous cajutal Kotii Lama is farther upstream than Kota 
Bharu, from which one may conclude that this sandy un-wooded 
coast is increasing so that old Kelantan of the ?th century must 
be looked for much farther upstream. This was very likely the 
case, because it lay on 5“ 50' northern latitude, whilst the present 
Kuala Kelantan lies on 6“ 15' N. latitude, or 45 klm more to the 
north. There is the possibility that sundial measurements cannot 
always be relied on, on account of their comparative inaccuracy 
(Gerini was not too particular about arriving at the result of 5* 50' 
N. latitude for old 8rivijaya). Though the northeast monsoon in 
the China Sea makes navigation dillicult from aXovcmber until 
February, the sea is calm all the rest of the year. The Kelantan 
Eiver is open to Malay shipping for 300 klm upstream, and sailing 
boats with a draft of 8' can reach Kota Bharu, where the river has 
a breadth of 350 meters. Kelantan is well known for its gold, which 
next to that from Pahang is preferred by Malays. Luring the 
reign of Sultan Mahmud 11 of Malacca (end of 15th century) 
Kelantan was a more powerful State than Patani, with which its 
history was closely associated through centuries. 

^^Both cities were frequented by traders between China and 
India, because from there the Gulf of Siam was crossed to Camboja. 
This was indeed the shortest route, and favoured especially Kelan- 
tan. During the northeast monsoon Patani was, however, preferable 
owing to its' well protected harbour. In both these cities all mer- 
chandise could be found from the East Indian Archipelago, China, 
Indo-China and India. Only occasionally stops were made at 
Ho-ling or Po-ling on the southern part of Malayu^s east coast 
(according to Yi-tsing). I believe that it is more than a mere 
coincidence that the empire Ho-lo-tan or Ko-lo-tan is identical 
with tile empire on the Kelantan Eiver; Pelliot believes that 
Ko-lo-tan, on the island of Cho-p’o, is identical with Kelantan. 
The annals of the first Sung dynasty (240 — 478 A.D.) mention 
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emissaries from there to China with crystal rings^ parrots^ Indian 
and native textiles, etc. Further geographical proof is substantiated 
by the 8ui annals (589— 618 AJ).) which mention that Ho-lo-tan 
lies to the soutli of the empire of Tch’e-t^oii, where a Chinese mis- 
sion arrived in 607 A.D. and which in response sent a mission to 
China in 616 A.D. To the north this country bordered the Sea (see 
map No. II). The name Teh e-Coii seems to be a translation of a 
name signifying ^^red earth”, perhaps liaktamrttika, which appeared 
on an old inscription founn in Province Wellesley (5th century). 

^‘It is surely more than a coincidence that north of Kelantan 
(and Patani) in the old Patalung (now situated near the swampy 
lake Tale Sap — with the capital of Singgora founded by Siam near 
a splendid new harbour) the soil is pronouncedly red and the har- 
bour entrance marked by the red sandstone hills of Kao Deng 
(Kao = hills i deng = re(ldi8h). Patalung, now merely a well-to- 
do village, was a large city near a deep waterway, according to local 
tradition. But even if the above identifications of Ho-lo-tan with 
Kelantan and 'J\‘h’-Pou with Patalung should be erroneous, the 
fact remains that according to geographical information the city 
must have been somewhere near 5* 60' N. latitude on the east coast 
of Malaya; thus Srivijaya must l^ave existed on the Kelantan 
River before its transfer to Malavu. This becomes the more likely 
if Kelantan is identical with llo-lo-tan of the 5th century. Kelan- 
tan must have adopted the famous name of Srivijaya l)efore the 
first visit of Yi-tsing, else he would not have mentioned it. Also 
the fact that the T^ang annals mention emissaries from Cheli-fo- 
che (6T0 — 673 A.D.) is in favour of this view. The adoption of 
the name may have been prompted by the intention to impress 
Cho-p’o and other states with its might and power (670 — 1 A.D.). 
It is noteworthy that nothing was heard in China of (1io-p*o during 
a whole century (666 — 767 A.D.) and the conclusion is that (lie- 
li-fo-che (Kelantan) was already during 666 — 670 A.D. a power 
which exerted a supreme influence in Malaya.” 

I do not think Mr. Moens^ suggestion that the old capital 
of Kelantan in the 7th century was situated at a place close to the 
seashore (on o'* 50' N. latitude) will prove to be correct. I have 
collected a stone implement (an adze) of the neolithic type only 4 
miles from the present seashore, 2 feet below the surface, which may 
indicate that the formation of the Kelantan plain i^ of a much 
earlier date. Curiously enough a similar implement was discovered 
in the soil near the bank of the Kelantan River at 5* 50' N. latitude. 
Also Kota Lama is, according to local tradition, of a comparatively 
recent date. So far no traces have been found of an ancient 
capital ; the Kelantan River overflows its banks at every monsoon 
flood and deposits a certain amount of silt on the plain, and it is 
quite possible that the remains of an ancient capital have been 
buried under such silt deposits from heavy floods. 
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Dato^ Boland Braddell writes to me that he does not think 
that Ho-lo-tan was Kelantan, but it appears that the (Hiinese 
chroniclers have also mentioned Ho-lo-tan as Kou-lo-tan, and men- 
tioned it as lying south of Ch^iht’u (Sukhothai, Siam) in the 
seventh century. Gerini remarks that it appears to be doubtful 
whether this refers to Kelantan or not, but he adds later on that 
the sea is lying to the north of the country ; this applies very well 
to Kelantan. 

Dr. H. G. Quaritch Wales writes (J.R.A.S.M.B., Vol. XVTIT, 
pt. 1, 1940) page 68, describing the second main wave of Indian 
Cultural Expansion to Malaya (circa 300 to circa 550 A. I).), ‘As 
to the political status of Kedah durijig this early period, as we 
have no certain evidence of its independent intercourse with China, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that it was controlled by some more 
})Owerful neighbouring state. Cnless we accept Moen«;’ views that 
Kedah (as Cho-p^o) was under the rule of Kelantan (identified 
by him with lio-lo-tan of the First Sung Annals), we may suppose 
that it was part of the ])Owerful kingdom of Lang-ya-hsiu which 
is generally agreed to have been situated at Ligor and which in 
turn was almost certainly under the suzerainty of the Funan 
Empire. Not only would such an early Kedah-Ligor combination 
have been in accordance with the state of affairs we find repeated 
in later centuries, but the overland route from Kedah (now followed 
by the railway) formed a natural and easy link, intercourse across 
which at an early date is suggested by the existeiuv not only at 
Kedah but also Ligor of very early inscri])tions.^^ And furtluT Dr, 
Quaritch Wales writes, page 74, “Perhaps most decisive of all the 
emphatic negative evidence that nowhere in Keduh, among remains 
of any period, have any sculptural, architectural or decorative re- 
mams been recovered that are essentially Javanese or Sumatran in 
character. The same statement seems to hold good throughout 
Malaya. In Kelantan of course there is plenty of evidence of Java- 
nese influence in the living culture of the people, but it is late in 
character and may be attributed to the contacts in the Majapahit 
period.^* 

Even if Ho-lo-tan does not refer to Kelantan, although there 
seems reason to believe that it probably does, the Lang-ya-hsiu 
(Lang-kasuka) was no doubt an empire of some great extent, and 
it seems most likely that all the smaller states along the Pahang, 
Kelantan, Sai and Patani Rivers were included in this empire, 
though probably ruled by vassal kings, who recognised the Ligor 
ruler as their overlord. At times, it may be assumed, the rulers 
of Patani or Kelantan were regarded as overlords, gaining supreme 
power through local feuds. It also seems probable that the earlier 
Indian settlements in Kedah formed a coalition with the east coast 
empire, and that the later power in the Kinta valley in Perak (men- 
tioned by Dr. Quaritch Wales) was connected in the same way, 
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communication taking place up the Perak Eiver. This will be 
dealt with further on. 

The name Langkasuka suggests some connection with the 
Bamayana tales, the play^ of which up to the present time form 
a source of great entertainment in the villages of Kelantan and 
Patani. They are performed on the stage of the Kelantan Wayang*' 
IculH (shadowplay), locally referred to as WayangSiam so as to 
distinguish it from the Wayang-Java, which is of a recent date 
in Kelantan. 

It may also be worth recording that an old Malay, who was my 
informant on the Kelantan Shaclowplay about 10 years ago, told 
me that the city of Lanka (Lankapnri) mentioned in the Bama- 
yana tales was really not situated in C^eylon as commonly believed, 
but in Ligor, somewhere near Singgora, he said, and that the 
temples referred to in the ritual of the shadowplay (J.E.A.S.M.B., 
Vol. XlV, pt. Ill, 11)36, page 292), which reads: — 

^Tuak-puak dev^a rosak, ya^itu Maharaja Rawana dan nenek 
Maharaja Seri liarna, yang dudok bertapa cli pantai Bali didalam 
negri Lakarkatyin, siapa yang empunya ending, ending suak, ending 
jahrum, siapa yang meiijadi iienelc, ya^itu To^ Maha Eisi Kala yang 
bermatakan api, yang dudok bertapa didalam wat tujoh kedi Ber- 
hama, bersama dengan berliala ampat-puloh hulubalang-nya, ber- 
nama Batu Pangnira,^’ (translation: — Troops of godlings, who are 
the great kings Rawana and Seri Bama, who practise penance in 
ascetic devotion on the Bali coast in the land of Lakarkatyin, who- 
ever are accompanied hy servants, whoever are ancestral deities, 
namely Kala, the great wizard with the red eyes, who practises 
asceticism in the seven temples, that are monuments to Brahma, 
together with his captains, the forty idols, having the Javanese 
titles Batu Pangnira), were situated in the same place. Although 
this old ritual is showing a strong Javanese influence, probably 
originating from the later Majapahit rule on the east coast, it 
refers to a country, written down by me as Lakarkatyin, an expres- 
sion conveyed to me verbally by an illiterate Malay peasant, and 
therefore most likely corrupt, it suggests Langka in the first syllable. 
At the time when Maja})ahit culture influenced the east coast 
Malays the rule of Langkasuka had already then become a tale. 

The discoveries in Kelantan of stone and bronze implements 
as well as ancient Chinese porcelain and pottery right from the 
coastal areas up into the centre of the Peninsula near the Perak- 
Kelantan and Pahang-Kelantan borders indicate that human acti- 
vities took place on a considerable scale in ancient times. It would 
therefore appear that some kind of trade must have attracted the 
foreign traders to the country. What then would Kelantan be able 
to produce in return for the goods brought to its shores by these 
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foreign travellers? We know that gold, spices, merchandise and 
various agricultural products were exported from the Malay Penin- 
sula in general; but apart from this we have now a few other 
points to guide us. 

Kelantan was no doubt very rich in gold, and also in tin to 
some extent, and the same applies to the countries of Patani, 
Rahman, Jaring and Sai. If we draw a line from the present Raub 
Gold Mines in Pahang up north through Ulu Galas and Sungei 
Nenggiri (S. Jenera and S. Wias) in Kelantan, then bending to- 
wards the northeast, Sungei Setong and Sungei Mempelam, and 
from there north through the area east of Sungei Pergau (Sungei 
Jentiang and Sungei Sokor), next further on towards the north- 
west through the Tadoh River areas towards Tomoh in South- 
Thailand, the source of Sungei Telubin (Sai, Cea), and finally 
westwards through the upper parts of the Patani River, touching 
the Ulu Belom in Perak, we find traces of ancient mining every- 
where in the jungle in the form of old water-supply canals along 
the slopes of the hills. Alluvial gold will be found in the streams 
almost anywhere in this extensive area ; but nowadays it appears 
in such small quantities that only small scale dulanq work (panning) 
is profitable, an indication that the great bulk of surface deposits 
have been removed by the ancient miners. It must bo assumed, 
however, that those miners used primitive implements and that thev 
worked the surface only, wherefore rich ore de])Osits may still be 
expected to be present underground. The stone and bronze imple- 
ments described in connection with the present notes have nearly 
all been discovered in or along these ancient sites for gold and tin 
workings. Some of the discoveries were made twenty feet below 
the surface. It is now tolerably evident that an extensive trade 
in gold (and in tin to some extent) took place in Kelantan in 
ancient times, and I ha\e no doubt that further investigations 
would yield the same results in the jungle along the upper reaches 
of the Patani and the Sai Rivers. This trade in gold continued 
on a decreasing scale to the present time. We find Sung Celadon 
porcelain buried in the soil of the Kelantan plain and large Ming 
pottery jars regarded as sacied old relics in villages from the coast 
to the interior. A small Ming jar I found in a village on the 
Thailand border (Sungei Golok) was described to me as a guri mas 
(gold jar), and I was told that it contained gold dust when found 
buried in the ground. Extensive mining activities would require 
a trade in food supplies, and this probably developed the agricul- 
ture on the Kelantan plain, which in padi areas alone covers more 
than 200 square miles today. About 1500 A.D. locally minted 
gold coins Vfere in use as currency. Recent discoveries (J.R.A. 

Vol. XVII, pt. 1, 1939) have proved that gold coins were 
minted in the Northeastern Malay States to an extent unknown in 
the rest of the Peninsula. It is probable that a gold currency was 
in force before 1500 A.D. The gold coins discovered so far all 
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bear inscriptions in Arabic, which indicate that they were minted 
by rulers subject to Muslim faith. Tradition in Kelantan 
claims that the Northeastern Malay States embraced Islam 
at a period much earlier than the west coast states, and that 
it was introduced from Yunan. Eredia writes (J. V. Mills; 
J.R.A.S.M.B., Vol. VIII, pt. I, 1930), ^^the faith of Maumeth was 
accepted in Patane and Pam on the eastern coast of Ujontana, and 
in certain islands of the Aromatic Archipelago, especially at the 
port of Ban tan in Java Major. Later it was accepted and en- 
couraged by Permicuri at Malaca in the year 1411.^^ 

We are now able to establish the facts about a chain of ancient 
settlementa along the Kelantan River and its main tributaries right 
up to the Perak and Pahang borders. Similarly there have been 
early settlements along the Pahang River, the upper reaches of 
which also contain gold and show traces of ancient mining. It 
is therefore quite probable that there was a close connection be- 
tween the settlers in the upper reaches of the two main rivers, as 
the gold workings continue in an almost unbroken chain across 
the divides, some of which are less than one thousand feet above 
sea level. This would indicate an unbroken route from Kuala 
Kelantan up through tlie Lebir, Galas and Nenggiri Rivers, cross- 
ing the Kelantan-Pahaiig border into the Tembeling and the Jelai 
Rivers down to Kuala Pahang. These routes are not known to the 
younger generation of Malays, but 1 have met many old Malays 
who used them before roads and railways were developed in this 
country. 

With reference to the old maps of the Peninsula Dato^ Roland 
Braddell writes ( J.R.A.S.M.B., Vol., XVTl, pt. T, page 149), 
^^The Attabas seems clearly to have been Pahang. Like Johore it 
fits exactly Ptolemy^s positions and archaeology eorrohates both as 
the scenes of ancient settlement.” And further, *Tn connection 
with Ptolemy’s names Dr. Linehan has directed our attention to 
this Society’s map of the Peninsula in 1887 which shows a spur of 
Gunong Tahan as being named Bukit Batu Atap ; and he says that 
as a consequence he is now inclined to give some credence to 
Gerini’s derivation of Attabas from atap which Dr. Linehan had 
previously rejected.” In 1934 (J.R.A.S.M.B., Vol, XII, pt. II, 
page 46) I made the suggestion that Ptolemy’s Attaba may be the 
Lebir River (one of the main tributaries to the Kelantan lihver, 
the source of which is Gunong Tahan). Mr. C. N, Maxwell made 
the following notes (J.R.A.S.M.B., Vol. XIV, pt. Ill; Roland 
Braddell, Study of Ancient Times in the Malay Peninsula), '^We 
find Palandas (p. 17) as the mouth of a river and Palanda (p. 18) 
as an inland town. I gather that Ptolemy plotted his maps from 
information obtained from sailing masters and travellers who came 
to the Malay Peninsula for gold (and tin). Landa (mehndu) 
means to pan for ore, M elan da mas, to pan for gold, dulang 
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pelanda, the wooden pan used by gold and tin washers to this day; 
also pendulang, Pelanda or Pelandas may therefore have been 
accepted as being the name of a river or town whereas it simply 
referred to the places where people washed for gold i.e. the gold 
fields/^ And further, p. 18, ''the remainder becomes the Palandas, 
for which unfortunately he gives no further positions.” This may 
be accounted for by the fact that the gold fields were extensive. 
Further Mr. Maxwell writes, "It looks as though the true name of 
the river was overlooked in favour of the object of the voyage that 
the river was called Palandas because it was the gold seekers’ first 
port of call and the river which either contained gold or led to 
the gold fields,” 

It may be suggested that the former views regarding the posi- 
tion of Ptolemy’s Attaba Eiver, that it refers to the Pahang River 
and that the Palandas was the Johore River, may be revised. On 
Oerini’s map the mountain called M. Batu Atap is shewn at the 
source of the Attaba River, which is to the south of this river. The 
position of Ounong T'ahan is south of the Kelantan River. Against 
the Palanda being the Johore River, was there ever any gold mining 
of any importance carried out on the Johore Ri^er? J ihink it 
likely to be considered that the Attaba River refers to the Kelantan 
River and that the Palandas 'was the name for the Pahang River. 

[ do not tliink there can be any doubt about an ancient inland 
trade route from our Kuala Kelantan to Kuala Pahang; a main 
route like this would naiurally be wellknown in those days to all 
traders, wherefore (‘asual visitors like Ptolemy’s informants, who 
being overseas traders probably ])aid calls only in the coastal ports 
and therefore only heard about the sources of the main rivers from 
the native traders. They would, however, be certain to take notice 
of such information as these upper reaches contained the gold they 
were purchasing; but mistakes in such secondhand information 
may easily occur. 

In connection with the Kelantan-Pahang inland trade route 
attention should be drawn to the aboriginal tribes in the mountains 
on the Perak-^Kelantan border, the Temiar. Recent years’ investi- 
gations by Mr. H. I). Noone have proved that these Temiar contain 
a stock of a highly intelligent tribe of agricultural minded people. 
We find here types so refined that one cannot but conjecture that 
these types are the relics of a former civilisation yet unknown to 
us. It may be suggested that some of these Temiar descend from 
the ancient people who populated. the country along the Kelantan- 
Pahang trade route. Furthermore it is interesting to note that 
the Temiar dialect is closely related to the Mon-Khmer language. 
According to Mr, W. A, Graham the Khmers were at one time 
the overlords of the various kingdoms in the Malay Peninsula. 
There is also the legendary tale in Kelantan about the queen who 
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ruled Kelantan from Gunon^ Chintawasa (on the map wrongly 
called Noring East) in the Temiar country and whose adopted 
daughter was a descendant of Tok Raja Besiong (or Bersiwang). 

Apart from the Kedah-Ligor route, mentioned by Dr. Quaritch 
Wales, there is another land route which may also be considered. 
It is wellknown that there was communication between Patani and 
Upper Perak for hundreds of years back. A considerable part of 
the Malay population in Upper Perak claims descent from Patani. 
Gold was found in the upper reaches of the Patani and Sai Rivers, 
as well as in the Beloin valley down to Tapong, and it seems likely 
that future investigations will make discoveries of historical inter- 
est along these sites of ancient gold workings, the same as in 
Kelantan. Gold and other products from the east coast were 
probably carried across country to Kedah for the overseas export 
to the western countries, India, Persia, Egypt and Europe. It 
strikes nie as curious that there is a place in Kedah called Sungei 
Patani. I venture to suggest that this name may refer to an 
ancient trade route from Patani on the east coast, up along the 
Patani River through its gold bearing areas, and down through 
Kedah somewhere along the Ketil River towards Kuala Merbok. 
This line would pass the present Sungei Patani in Kedah. It 
seems probable that this Kedah Sungei Patani derived its name 
from the river through which the Patani traders from the east 
coast appeared to the eyes of the Kedah folk, when they arrived with 
their products. Gold, spices and merchandise would be easy to 
carry across on elephants, which are commonly used for transport 
up to the present day in South-Thailand and Upper Perak. 

This route would be of very great importance for the trade 
between the east coast states and Kedah as a distributing centre 
for the overseas trade on the west coast, as will be seen from the 
following. The upper reaches of the Patani River, the Telubin 
(Sai) River and the Pergau River (a tributary to the Kelantan 
River) are situated in the neighbourhood of each other. Connect- 
ing passages take place through the upper part of the Belum valley 
in Perak where traces are also found of old gpjid wotk|hgs. There 
is still a wellknown path from Batu in UIu Pergau up 

the Tadoh River (a tributary to the S%%au in Kelantan) across 
the Thailand border and furtlfier on into the Belum valley. I have 
met Kelantan Malays on this path walking along towards Belum 
to visit their relatives living there* The map of Malaya (1933) 
shows a path from the Belum valley to Betong in the tJlu of the 
Patani River, from where there is now rOad connection into Kedah. 
If seems evident that this route must be considered in connection 
with the ancient history of the northern Malay States. The ropte 
would probably be fopnd convenient for a future road connection 
between Penang and Kelantan-Trengganu*; it need not cross the 
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Thailand territory, but could be directed through the pass at Ulu 
Bintang on the Perak-Kelantan border. 

Mr. V. B. C. Baker writes (J.E.A.S.M.B., Vol XV, pt. I, 
page 27 ; Boland Braddell, Further Notes upon the study of Ancient 
Times in the Malay Peninsula), "The men of Sai who colonised 
Pahang were miners, not seafarers — ^probably of stock other than 
Malay. They followed gold and tin up the Telubin (Sai) and 
crossed over into the Pergau and thence up the liebir and over, via 
the Sat, into the Tembeling valley. Ijinehan (J.R.A.S.M.B., Vol. 
XIV, pt. II, page 10) mentions "the river Tembeling, a highway 
of communication between Pahang and the North,’’ and on page 9, 
"the river Tembeling which the discovery' of numerous neolithic 
and early iron age implements there indicates was at one time a 
thickly populated district.” Some of them would take the alter- 
native route up the Galas and over via Pulai into Jelai — the route 
followed by the railway today. Hence the importance of Sai, which 
as related by Eredia tapped so many gold fields.” 

Mr. V. B. C. Baker also writes (referring to J.R.A.S.M.B., 
Vol. XIV, pt. IT, W. Linehan, History of Pahang) "About 1500 
A.I), the King of Ligor, on instructions from the King of Siam, 
invaded Pahang via the land route down the Tembeling It seems 
likely that the TVmbeling River received its present name from the 
ancient miners of pre-lTiai stock who once settled here, the people 
from Ligor (Tambralinga). 

Furthermore Mr. Baker writes, "It is abundantly clear that 
our early records are the work of mariners, or historians taking 
down the stories of seamen, and that they are influenced by the 
seamen’s mentality. These men were chiefly interested in ports. 
But the miners and other inhabitants inland who brought the gold 
and other commodities to port were landsmen — they followed val- 
leys, not necessarily travelling on tlie rivers. J udging by the places 
they worked, they generally travelled overland, like the still existing 
hilhmen in the Peninsula, as opposed to the seafaring and riverine 
Malays. They probably used elephants, in preference to boats. 
Hence many of the apparent diSkulties of the old records. The 
seafarers and river-folk in their accounts assumed continuous water 
transport in the interior, whereas often it did not exist, and was 
not needed.” 

As to the route along which the gold was brought from the 
Jelai area in Pahang to Malacca it is worth while looking at the map. 
A tributary 6f the Muax, called tiie Jelai River, indicates a probable 
direction at that route by its name, called so by the Malacca people, 
because the Jalai (Pahang) traders appeared in Malacca tWugh 
here when they had crossed the pemrUcan^ in other words the river 
Which led from Mala<^ to the route to Jelai in tJlu Pahang. 
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The preseat notes hate been made with the intention to iiidicafe 
possible lines for fntnre field investigations. It seems clear that 
a net of inland routes of great importance existed in the Malay 
Peninsula, and that these routes famed a link between the various 
states, which were at one time or other united by intercourse. That 
some of these states have been mentioned under one and the same 
name by the ancient chroniclers is not surprising; e.g. ligor and 
Kedah are both mentioned as Lankasuka; this merely indicates that 
they were at one time united in one empire. Likewise it seems quite 
proDabie that ilie Sailendra empire (suggested by Dr. Quaritch 
Wales in the Kinta valley) extended its power across to the west 
coast by connection through inland routes. Kelantan conquered 
Kedah between 666 — 670 A.D. ; there was no doubt a very old 
connection between these two countries through the land route 
across the upper reaches of the Pcrgaii, Sai, Belom and Patani 
Rivers. Jealousy amongst neighbours jirobably yielded to open 
fights on occasions over disputes as to the ownership of the gold 
areas or other matters of local interest, which would result in a 
transfer of the overlordship to the one or the other for certain 
periods. It therefore happens that we at different times hear about 
envoys being sent to China, sometimes from Ligor, at other times 
from Kelantan or Kedah. Envoys to China were sent from Ligor 
(Lankasuka) 516 — 531, 568 and 616 — 664 A.D,; from Kelantan 
(Ho-lo-tan or Kou-lo-tan) 430 — ^452 and 616 A.D.; and from 
Kedah (Ho-ling) 640 — 666 A.D. After Kelantan^s victory over 
Kedah a coalition took place between the predecessors of Sanjaya at 
Kedah (Ho-ling) with the exiled Foii-nan dynasty at Ligor against 
Camboja (Tehen-la) and Kelantan (Che-li-fochel Srivijava) 
670^671 A.D. ^ 

Sa<M of discoverie* in Kelantan 

(See map plate VII%. 

Mesoiitliic 

8. Jfenggiri (just above Kuala Periaa) ; for details see J.P.M.S. 

Mus., Vol. XV, pt. 4; H, D, Noone, M,A.„ IJeport 
on a new Neolithic Site in IIlu Kelantan. 

S. Galas (6ua Madu below Pulai) ; for details see J.B.A,* 
8.M.B., Vol. XVIIl, pt- II, M. W. P. Tweedifi, 
Report on Excavations jn Kelantan, 

NeoUiiiie 

8. Nen^iri 

Gua Mentri (just above Kuala Perias) ; for details see 
J.F.M.a Mus., Vol. XV, pt, 4, H. D. Noone^ M.A., 
■ox n Keport on a new Neolithic Site in Ula Kelantan, 

Bt. Snang at S, Yai, a tributary to S. Perias. Collected by the 

writer, an adze hea^ 15 '(mt lon^j well ‘made and 
imlished. A slight curve has been ground so as to * 
® handle to be has probably been 
used like the present day beffony need fey the jofctives 
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in the interior. Mr. Tweedie thought that this kind 
of stone may not be Malayan, probably it was im- 
ported by foreign miners. 

Bt. Suang Adze head, 10 cm long, white stone. Collected by 
the writer. 

S. Jenera Stone bark-pounders. Collected by the writer. 

IJlu Sungei Galas (close to the Pahang border. 

Gua Madu and Gua Musang below Pulai; for details see J.H.A. 

S.M.B, Vol. XVTTI, pt. II, M. W. P. Tweedie, Keport 
on Excavations in Kelantan. 

Pulai Adze head, 11 }4 cm long, black stone; collected in 

a gold mine by the writer. 

„ Chisel, 18^4 cm long, light grey stone; collected by 

the writer. 

„ Chisel, 21 cm long, grey stone, waterworn; collected 

in a gold mine by the writer. 

„ Chisel, 15^ cm long, yellow stone, a well made 

specimen ; collected in a gold mine by the writer. 

„ Adze head, 13^ cm long, black stone; collected in 

a gold mine by the writer. 

Kuala Sungei (Junction of S. Galas and S. Nenggiri). 

Kg. Kuala Sungei; Chisel, 10 cm long, grey stone; found in 
a clearing, collected by the writer. 

Sungei Setong valley, below Gunong Setong. 

These implements have been found for the most part 
in old anthills, when these were opened up to find 
baits (larvae) for fishing; collected by the writer. 
Adze head, 15 cm long, grey stone. 

Adze head, 13 cm long, black stone; early type, 
unfinished. 

Adze head, 11 cm long, black stone. 

Adze head, 9^ cm long, black stone. 

Adze head, 7 cm long, grey stone. 

Adze head, 9 cm long, white stone. 

Adze head, 4J4 cm long, black stone, surface wea- 
thered white. 

Adze head, 10J4 cm long, brown stone. 

Adze head, 9 cm long, black stone. 

Adze head, 7 cm long, black stone. 

Adze head, 21 cm long, probably early type; I am 
doubtful about the genuineness of this 
implement, it may represent an early 
type whicb has been worn in a riverbed. 
Chisel or adze head of an early type, 39 cm long, 
black stone. 

Kuala P-ergau (Junction of the Oaks and the Pergau Rivers). 

These implements were found in a clearing close to 
old gold workings; collected by the writer. 

Adze head, 10 cm long,- black stone. 
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Adze head, 9 cm long, brown stone. 

Suagei Pergau (a main tributary to S. Galas). 

These implements were found in clearings close to 
old gold workings; collected by the writer. 

Kuala Balah, Chisel, 14 cm long, black stone ; a very 
well made specimen. 

Kg. Bunga Taujong, Adze head, cm long, grey 
stone. 

Kg. Bunga Tanjong, Chisel, 17 cm long, dark grey 
stone. 

Lower S. Galas, Kg. Teku (Kuala Gris Estate). 

Stone spear head, a very rare specimen ; collected by 
Mr. li. H. Ehlers. For details see J.F.M.S. Mus., 
Vol. XV, pt. 1, I. H. N. Evans. Dulang workings 
for gold take place now occasionally on the river 
bank in the neighbourhood. Other stone implements, 
adze heads, chisels and a bark pounder were also 
found here. 

Sungei Lebir, (a main tributary to the Kelantan River). 

There are traces of gold workings on this river. 

Kg, Temiang, Adze head, 17 cm long, black stone; collected 
by the writer. 

Kuala Sokor (Sungei Sokor is a tributary to the Kelantan River, 
and is wellknown for its gold workings). 

A number of stone implements, collected by Mr. 
Young, and now in Raffles Museum, 

Pulai Chondong (19th mile Kota Bharu — Krai road). 

Adze head, 8 cm long, black stone, found in a padi 
field; collected by the writer. 

The Kelantan Plain. 

Bukit Jawa, Kg Banir Belikong, appr. 9 miles from the pre- 
sent coast line, Chisel, 37 cm long, black stone, sur- 
face grey weatW worn ; found in an anthill, collected 
by the writer. 

Gong Kedak, below Bukit Petri on the Kelantai^-Trengganu 
border, appr* 4 miles from the present coast line, 
Adze head, 854 cm long, black stone, surface grey 
weatherworn, collected by the writer. 

Kota Bharu, Kg, Puteh, appr. 7 miles from the present coast 
line, a broken Adze head, black stone, collected by 
Mr. H. K. Ashby. 

Bronze Age. 

Sungei Nenggiri. 

Sungei Jenera, Socketed bronze celt, 8 cm long; found in a 
gold mine; collected by the writer. This place is 
two days journey from the nearest Malay village on 
the Lower Nenggiri, The country is covered ill' 
virgin jungle and is only inhabited by the Temiar, 
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A Historical Note on the Northeastern Malay States 

The place is just below Gunong Chintawasa (on map 
wrongly called Noring East). Traditional tales in 
Kelantan state that this place was once thickly popu- 
lated and rule^ by a queen, who ruled the whole of 
Kelantan from here. 

Sung Celadon Porcelain, etc. 

Pendek, at the bank of Sungei Mulong, about 2 feet below sur- 
face was found the following, afterwards collected 
by the writer. 

A green glazed Sung Cgladon plate, appr. 40 cm 
in diameter and 1 cm thick. 

A dark glazed Sung Celadon bowl, appr. 10 cm in 
diameter. 

A Sawankalok vase, similar to one in British Museum, 
appr. 10 cm high. 

S. Mulong forms an old delta arm of the Kelantan 
Biver, continuing towards the sea through Sungei 
Peiigkalan Dato’ There are many signs that this area 
was populated in ancient times. 

Chinese Pottery (Ming Period) 

Ulu S. Galas, above Kuala Kundor. A large brown glazed jar 
with incised dragon design and five moulded lion 
heads near the top, appr. 50 cm high. Similar to the 
one illustrated in ‘‘Pottery and I’oreelain, IT. The 
Far EasP^ by Emil Hannover (Ernest Benn Limited, 
London, 1925), page 104, fig. 157. 

Kg Temangan Lama, (below Kuala Sokor on the Kelantan 
Biver). A similar jar to the above mentioned, 57 
cm high. 

S. Golok, Ivg. Perigkalan Ivubor, close to the seashore. A 
similar jar to the above mentioned, 55 cm high. 

S. Golok, Kg Lubok Gong. A small jar, called guri mas by 
the Malays, it was said to contain gold dust when 
found buried in the ground. 

Malay Gold Coins 

Those have been unearthed in various places on the Kelantan 
plain, but especially in places marked on the map (Plate Vlll). 
Some of them date as far back as the 16th century, some are 
probably a couple of hundred years older. For details see 
J.H.A.S.M.B., Vol. XII, pt. II, W. Linehan, Coins of Kelan- 
tan; J.E.A.S.M.B., Vol. XIV, pt. Ill, Anker Eentse, 
A Note on Kelantan Gold Coins, and J.B.A.S.M.B.. Vol. 
XVII, pt. I. Anker Eentse. Gold Coins of the Northeastern 
Malay States. In addition some further notes on recent dis- 
coveries of gold coins will be found in the present issue of 
this Journal. 
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p]xrLANATrox OF Plates 

Plate VIII. Map of the State of Kelaiitan, showing archaeological 
sites. 

Plate IX. Neolithic implements from Kelantan. 

Plate X. Neolithic implements and (6) a bronze celt from 

Kelantan. 

I am much indebted to Mr. 11. 1). CoHings of the 
Kaflies Museum for making the drawing for plates IX 
and X. 

Postscript. 

Great credit and my most sincere thanks are due to the staff 
of Paffles Museum, who managed to safeguard my MSS published 
in this volume from destruction by the enemy. The MSS with 
plates were handed to me intact on my return to Singa})ore in 
September 1946. 
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Prehistoric Objects from the Tui Gold Mine near 
Padang Tengku, Pahang 

hy M. W. P. Tweedie 

Plates XI, XII 

In September, 1941 Mr. F. A. Williams, manager of the Tui 
gold mine, visited the Eaffles Museum and showed m.e a number 
of objects found in the mine, from which gold was being obtained 
from alluvial deposits. The objects themselves and the circum- 
stances under which they were found were so interesting that 1 
gladly accepted an invitation to visit the mine and examine the 
deposits that were being worked* 

The section (Fig. 1) is based on a drawing made by Mr. 
Williams, who js an experienced geologist. It represents in dia- 
grammatic form the bed-rock and succession of alluvial deposits 
exposed in the mine. The prehistoric objects discovered fall into 
two classes, bearing quite distinct relations to the stratigrapliical 
succession. 

Neolithic artefacts. 

A number of these was found in the course of mining. They 
included ordinary quadrangular adzes (Tweedie, 1912, }). 5; Xoone, 
1941 etc.) and stone knives of the type that has come to be asso- 
ciated with the river Tembeling in Pahang (Tweedie, 1942, p. 7, 
pi. hi, 4). In addition one of the most remarkable neolithic arte- 
facts ever recorded in Malaya was obtained. 

This specimen, which is figured on j)l. XI. 1, 2, is ch^arly a 
stone quoit in the process of manufacture. These quoits are fami- 
liar, if rather uncommon, neolithic olijects, and finished specimens 
have been figured by Linehan (1928, pi. 38 and 43), Tweedie (1942, 
pi. iii, 5) and elsewhere. It has always been assumed that they 
were made by drilling out a disc of stone, probably with the aid 
of a piece of bamboo and sand. The central cores resulting from 
this process have been found (Evans, 1931 p. 54.), and have been 
named disques d'evidemment by the French prehistorian. Mile. 
Colani. The process of manufacture is made even clearer by the 
Tui specimen. 

It appears that a lenticular disc of stone was prepared by 
flaking and ground smooth on one side. It was then fixed, prohaldy 
by embedding in clay or resin, with the smooth side upwards, for 
drilling. The circular groove in the specimen is of precisely the 
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kind that might be expected from driliing with bamboo, and is so 
very eccentrically placed as to suggest that embedding was deep 
enough to obscure the edge of the aisc. It is obvious, too, that this 
eccentricity led* to its being abandoned in an unfinished condition 
and the exasperation of the neolitliic craftsman, when he discovered 
too late that he had positioned hia drill inaccurately, can be vividly 
pictured by the imaginative prehistorian. 

Unfortunately Mr. Williams was not prepared to part with 
this specimen and it is probably lost. It is represented, however, 
by casts in the Baffles Museum and by the photographs reproduced 
on pi. XI. 

The mode of occurrence of these objects in the mine is of 
interest, and I cannot do better than quote Mr. Williams* own obser- 
vations on the section he drew (Fig. 1) : “No stone implements 
recovered while mining A & B. Large yield of neolithic imple- 
ments, including two in situ while mining at layer C. Only occa- 
sional implements found in mining D, probably carried down by 
mining operations.^^ 



A. BSD CLAYS AXD 8A1DY CLAYS; ABOUT 5 PEBT . 

B. LOOSE SAKDS tITH LAYERS OP GRAVEL ABB CLAY AND 
LEAP-BEDS; ABOUT' 10 FEET. 

C. OLD LAIQ) SURFACE; SOFT CLAYS » LSaP-BEDS^ AVD 
TREE-STUMPS IN SITU. 

D. COARSE BLUB-OBAY RIVER GRAVELS. 

B. LlMESTiWB WITH VERY IRREGULAR SURFACE. 

A a B • YOUNGER ALLUVIALt D • OLDER ALLUVIAL. 

Pig. 1. Geologioal Section in the Tui Gold Mine, 
Dkown feom a Sketch by part F. A. Williams. 
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Layer C, fifteen feet below the present surface of the ground, 
clearly represents an ancient land surface, at or near a neolithic 
habitation site. Neolithic artefacts have been recovered frequently 
during alluvial mining from considerable depths, but I am not 
aware that any exact geological observation of their occurrence has 
been recorded before. 

Bronze objects possibly associated with ancient 
gold mining. 

The l\ii gold mine is situated on padi land in a district which 
has been inhabited or frequented for a very long period. Scrivenor 
(1928, p, 14) speaks of mining by Asiatics in the neighbourhood, 
and Mr. Williams spoke of having encountered the timbers of old 
mining pits, wooden washing pans (dulang) and a wooden wheel. 
It may well be that these are, wholly or partly, relies of the early 
gold mining activities referred to by Mr. A. Rentse in his paper in 
this journal (. ), and it is suggested that the same may be 

true of certain small bronze objects which were found in the course 
of mining, though no definite evidence of their age is forthcoming. 

A short disgression on the method of mining will explain how 
these came to be recovered. The alluvium, together withe the over- 
burden of soil, is washed down into the bottom of the mine by 
hydraulic jets. The water, with sand and gravel in suspension, 
is then pumped up a vertical pipe from the top of which it is allowed 
to run down an inclined trough with transverse ‘‘riffles” designed to 
arrest the particles of gold and allow other material to pass on and 
contribute to the mass of “tailings” at the foot of the trough. The 
selective action of this apparatus is such that any small object of 
fairly high specific gravity will be arrested and will turn up in the 
final concentrate. 

A curious variety of objects is recovered in this way. At Tui 
fish-hooks and sinkers and snipe-shot were frequent, together with 
abundant strips of solder from tins, the rest of whose substance had 
rusted away. A careful watch resulted in a number of small bronze 
ornaments and other artefacts being found, four of the most interest- 
ing of which are described and figured. They are : 

(1) A signet ring bearing what appear to be Chinese charac- 
ters. The legend is worn, but may be clear enough for 
expert interpretation (pi. XII, I). This ring was re- 
tained by the finder, Mr. McKenzie, assistant manager 
of the mine. 

(2) An ornament, apparently a clasp or brooch (pi. XII, 3). 

(3) The beam of a tiny balance (pi. XII, 2, 2a). In its 
present condition (it is broken at one end across the per- 
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forntion mtmiled for suspending the pan) it is o6 mm 
long. Measurement from the fulcrum to the undamaged 
end shows that its original length was 59 mm. Its 
diminutive size and careful workmanship clearly show 
that it was designed to weigh small quantities of some 
precious substance, in this instance presumably gold. 
This specimen is preserved in the Raflies Museum. 

(4) A symmetrical object of curious design, possibly also 
part of a balance (pi. XII, 4). 

Nothing can be said about the level at .which these objects 
occurred. Apart from the fact that they were found in an area 
rich in indications of ancient mining, their typology alone must 
serve as a guide to their origin, and they are figured here in the 
hope that some reader with e.xpert knowledge wiW recognise their 
affinities and communicate his opinion to the Society. 

Explanation ok Platks 

Plate XL Neolithic stone quoit, abandoned during the process of 

manufacture. 

Plate XII. Bronze objects from the Tui Gold Mine, Pahang. 

1. A signet ring 

2. A small balance; 2a, detail of unbroken end. 

3. A clasp or brooch 

4. An indeterminate object, perhaps })art of a ba- 
lance. All enlarged, 1 to a greater extent than 2, 
3 and 4. 
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Some Notes on Keris-measurements 

By 

The late G. M. Laidlaw (March, 1905). 

The blade is measured oil with the usual leaf-strip and then 
the middle jjoint of the blade is found by tearing the strip in two 
(across), after folding it and measuring uji from one of the ends. 
This (half) strip is then measured off in breadths of the keris-blade 
(as taken at the middle point). 

As each breadth is measured, the formula (gi\en on p. 655 of 
Skeat’s Malay Magic) is repeated, viz. 

Gl'Nong: Runtoii: Madu: Segaka. 

(pronounced broadly, as usual in Perak and North Selangor, 
Segoko). Ounong and Madu are the lucky words, Gunong being 
the luckier of the two. The same formula’ is used at the quarter, 
half, and three-quarter length points of the blade. 

If the word Gunong is found to occur thrice (i.e. at each of 
the three measuring-points) the blade is an exceptionally Ipcky one 
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for use by a trader as he will be able to get good credit with it, 
or use it as a ^^security”! But such a keris is valueless to anyone 
who aspires to be a warrior (hulubalmg). 

Another system of measurement ts 

Gagal Lapar, Penchebak and Daun Sa-Puchok, 

The usual leaf-strip being taken and ^‘halved^^ and the half-strip 
measured off into blade-breadths at the middle point, and the pieces 
arranged as follows, the small end one being the piece, if any, left 
over at the last measurement. It is called the puhng. 

The forms are shown diagramatically on p. 45. 

The first and third forms, Oagal Lapar, and Dam Sa-Puchoh, are 
good for a fighting man, but the second is called contemptuously 
pencMbak (^long shovel’). Gagal Lapar has the beak wide open. 
The third is clearly some kind of long-shaped frond — possibly that 
of the banaha. 

The soul or vital principle of Malay keris, sword or spear is 
not called simangat^ but maya bSsi. 

From a Kelantan blacksmith I learnt that nobody may show 
disrespect to the blacksmith’s tools (e.g. by stepping over them) 
or ^^sparks will fly from the fire into the blacksmith’s eyes, and 
blind him”. The right moment for beginning the manufacture of 
a keris is when the breath issues strongly through the right nostril. 
It is unlucky to forge either an axe (kapaJc) or hoe (changJcol) by 
using a ^Toreign” (Chinese or other) design. When a man is at 
the wars, a wife must, if possible, lay a weapon of her husband’s 
by her side at night; not beside her head, however, for that is tabu, 
and only at night, for then her husband’s soul {s!Smangat) will 
coxne to her. Strictly, too, she should only sleep from twelve to 
two a.m, nor must she cut her own hair, or use oil, or (if her 
husband is hunting) scrape the rice off the spoon with which she 
stirs the rice-pot. 
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Notes on Tan-Tan 

By Hsu Yun-Ts’iao 

[N.B. — The Chinese manuscript of this article has been published 
in Vol. I Part I of the Journal of the South Seas Society, 
Singapore, of which the author is the Editor*] 

Isolated by mountains and seas the State of Kelantan has for 
ages been a lonely country whose ancient history has thus been 
clouded in haze. Despite the efforts of scholars to connect it 
with the ancient Chinese records and their constructions of various 
hypotheses (one of which suggested it to be the State of Ho-Io-tan 
as mentioned in the Sung Shu, another of which took it 
to be Tan-tan (-fr#) first recorded in the Liang Shu, and still 
another identified it with Ko-lo Fu-sha-lo ) described 

in Ma Tnan-lin’s Wen Ilskn T’ung K’ao) no definite conclusion 
has yet been reached. 

Schlegel was the first to identify Ho-lo-tan with Kelantan, 
and to the support of this theory many scholars rallied in those 
days. In Vol. XCVll of the 8ung 8hu it is said, that “the State 
of Ho-lo-tan rujes over the Island of Sh§-p’o,” and in Vol. V that 
“the State of K’ou-lo-tan in the Island of She-p’o pays tribute in 
the form of local products;” in the Sui $hu, Vol. LXXXIl, the 
Account of Ch’ih-T’u mentions that at its south lies the State 
of K’ou-lo-tan; and in Tu You’s Tung Tien, Vol. CLXXXVIIl, 
the Account of Ch’ih-t’u says that at its south is situated the 
State of K’ou-lo-ch’ieh. 

All these different terms, viz. (Ho-lo-tan), 

(K;ou-lo-tan), (^ou-lo-tan), and (K’ou-lo- 

ch’ieh), should be considered to be the same, and the 
word “A” (ch'ieh) in the Tung Tien is in all probability a 
miscopying of the original (tan). 

Pelliot placed Ho-lo-tan in Java and would ignore entirely 
the suggestion of Kelantan as its original location {Deux itineraires 
ae Chine en Inde d la fin du VI He siicle) ; while Perrand and 
others reinforced his position. Takakuwa Komakichi, the Japanese 
writer in Shigaku Zasshi, Vol. XXXII, indentified it with Kalia- 
^na, the northern part of the Preanger District in Java. A recent 
Chinese authority Mr. PSng Ch^lng Chttn suggests that a place 
Mmed Karitan in Sumatra miglit also be identined with the ancient 
o-Io-tan, but the word (fo) could not be considered sonant- 
y Identical with and for wiis reason I prefer Takakuwa^s 
opinion* Although the real location of Ho-^lo-tan has not yet been 
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identified^ efforts to refer it to Kehntan have in many cases been 
given up. 

Gerini suggested that Ko4o Fu-sha-lo represents Kelantan, 
making some of his boldest etymological surmises in his Researches 
on Ptolemy*s Geography of ISastern Asia, Vol. I, Pp. 105-6, where 
he writes; — 

‘^Koli, a town, is Kelantan, more correctly spelled Kalantan. 
Its probable ancient name, Koli, appears to have been introduced 
from Northern India, where a city called Koli (from the Koli or 
jujube tree, it is said) is known to have existed near Kapilavastu, 
and reputed to have been the birthplace of Maya, the mother of 
Buddha. The present name (Kalantan) of both the district and 
its chief city presumably was informed by affixing to the word Roll, 
or to some one of its dialectical forms Kolom, Kolam either the 
term tliam (or idnaii in Malay) meaning ^plaee^ ^country^ or the 
particles ania, antam (limit, boundary), thus obtaining the com- 
pounds Kolamtanah, Kolantam, etc., which by vulgar parlance soon 
became modified into Kelantan and Kalantan. The district so 
named is, no doubt, the country of KoAo or Ko-lo Fn-sha-lo, des- 
cribed in the Annals of the T’ang Dynasty (A.D. 618 — 907) and in 
Ma Tuan-lin as lying to the south-east of both P'ati-P'an (S. W. 
Siam) and Wan-ian (Banddn). The words Ko4o Fu-shaAo may 
represent either Koli-badara, Kolubhadra, or Kola-bazar. In the 
first reading Koli and badara are resjiectively the Pali and Sanskrit 
designations for the jujube-tree, the Siamese name of which is, 
however, Fhusa (=Budra), evidently from a Prakrit or other Indian 
vernacular from Budara or Busar, plainly represented in the Chinese 
transcript Fu-sha-lo.^’ 

The above names presented by him only add to our scepticism 
and his suggestions are well nigh impopible. The name Ko-lo 
Fu-sjia-lo does not appear in Ma Tuan-lin^s Wen Hsien Tung K^ao 
for the first time. Accounts of it are to be found in Tu You^s 
Tung Tien of the T^aiig Dynasty as well as in the Hsin Tang Shu 
of the Early Sung Dynasty. These were the authorities from which 
Ma Tuan-lin copied his text more or less verbatim. 

The account of Ko-lo in the Tung Tien Vol. CLXXXVIlI 
mentions that Ko-lo or Ko-lo Fu-sha-lo has been heard of since the 
Han Dynasty (206 B.C. — 220 A.D.) as having been situated south- 
east of P^an-P^an. And the account of P^an-P’an in the B$in 
Tang Shu Vol. CCXXIIb states that at its soullieast there is 
fotmd Kodo or Ko-lo Fu-sha-lo. In ChSng Tsiao's Tmg Chih, 
Vol. CXCVIII, we find the account of K^o*lo copied from Tung 
Tiea, Another account of Ko-lo in the T^ang Dynasty appears in 
Chia Tan^s Sze I Lu OKing, which runs, ^‘And another five dAys 
being one to the strait called ( 1* ) by the barbarians, 
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one hundred H in breadth, with the State of Lo-yueh on the north 

shore and Fo-shih on the south shore Sailing out from the 

west one sees the State of Ko-lo on its north shore and the 

west of Kodo is Ko-ku-lo. ^‘The word "'chefi/' Fujita Toyohachi 
reads as Selat^ ; and the State of Lo-yiieh Pelliot has identified with 
Johore in his Deux Itineraires. Ferrand in his fine research, 
L' Empire Sumatranais de Crivijaya, identifies Fu-Shih with 
Crivijaya. Pelliot reads Ko-lo as Kalah in the Arabian accounts 
of the ninth century AJ). and identifies it with Kedah, but Ferrand 
disputes this and identifies it with tlie Isthmus of Kra {Le K' ouen- 
Jjouen ei Les Anciennes Navigations etc.). Pelliot takes Ko-ku-lo 
to be the Qaola of the Arabian accounts and places it in an island 
north-west or south-west of Kedah. If Ko-1q was on the west coast 
of Malay Peninsula then obviously it could not have been Kelantan. 
According to the Vung Tien, Ko-lo was south-east of P^an-P^an. 
Groeneveldt identified P^an-P’an as Punpin of Bandon {Notes on. 
the Malay Archipelago) ^ and Fujita supported his suggestion 
{Notes on Lang-ya-siu). This is quite plausible. If P’an-P’an 
represents Punpin, then Ko-lo cannot represent either Kra or 
Kedah, since Kra lies to its north-west and Kedah to its south-west. 
One thing which we should note is that Groeneveldt often gave the 
directions quite contrary to those actually given in the Chinese 
Chronicles. 

In the opinion of ihe present writer, P^an-P’an should be 
identified with Pran-puri (Pranpun), as the Sui Shu says that 
T’u-ho-lo was bounded by P^in-P^an at the south. T’u-ho-lo has 
been identified with Bvaravati which represents the present Nakhon 
Prathom. Though Ko-lo is said to be at its south, that might be 
south-east since one would start sailing towards the east first, before 
turning down to the south on account of the shoals along the coast. 
With regard to Ptolemy’s Koli, tiie present wTiter identifies it 
with Chii-li or Chiii-li in the T\tng Tien and the T'ai Ting Yu Lan, 
which in ancient pronunciation weYe Kao-li though WTongly written 
in the Liang Shu as Chiu-chih. 

Variations in the characters for Tan-tan also occur. 
The (Tan-tan) in the Liang Shu, Vol. LIY, or 

« (Tan-tan) in the Ilsin Tang Shu, Vol. CCXXlIb, 

in the Tai Ping limn Yh Chi Vol. CLXXVII 
and (Tan-tan Island) in I-Ching’s Voyage should all 

be considered as the same. 

The account of Tan-tan in the Tlsin Tang Shu Vol. CCXXII, 
Part II, says that it is southeast of Cheng Chou and west of 
To-lo-mo. Now Ch^ng Chou represents Hainan Island, 
but the loc ation of To-lo-mo has not been discovered yet. 

1 Milay lor 'Strait*. 
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I1ie Sui Shu, Vol. LXXXTI, says that “Foli State is to })e reached 
by travelling from Chiao Vhe through Ch’ih-t^u aiul Tan-tan, 
And in the Chiu-T^ang Shu Vol. CXOVII, the account of P^o-li 
State says that ^‘Froin the south of C'hiao Vhoii one may cross the 
sea through Lin-i, Fu-nan, ('h^ih-Pu, Tan-tan, etc. to reach here.’^ 

Bretschneider identified P"oli with Borneo on account of its 
great breadth as mentioned in the Liang Shu (The Knowledge 
Posses&ed hy Ancient Chinese or Arabs, etc., ]>. 10). idiiao-chou or 
Chiao-che represents North Indo-China and Lin-i is an alias of 
Campa. 

As to the name Fu-nan, the present writer prefers Pa^ker^s 
suggestion that it is derived from the word '*Phnam (-penh)^\ 
Pelliot placed it in the lower valley of the Mekong Eiver (Le 
Founan ) . 

Ch’ih-Pu, the present writer identifies with old Singora whose 
seat of government was- on Pulo Tantalam (Notes on Ch'ih-Cu 
Kuo), 

The identification of Tan-tan is not yet settled. Bretschneider 
thought that it was Natuna Island ; Hirtb and Bockhill in the map 
in their edition of *'Ch(to-ju-l^ua^' placed it on that island too. 
One scholar has identified it with the Dondin Island mentioned by 
Odoric (A, d. H. Charignoids Le Livie de Marco Polo, Ohap. 165, 
note 10). So far, however no definite evidence has been available, 

Gerini, though he identifies Tan-tan with Pulo Tantalam which 
Komayi Gimei identifies with the Tan-lan-chou of the 3rd century 
A.I). (History and Geography, Vol. 25, No. G), refers to three 
other similarly named places as follows: — 

(1) Tiilang Jliver (=Musi ( ?), east coast Sumatra). 

(2) Ta-tan Biver below Brunei, north-west coast of Borneo. 

(3) Hamilton’s ‘T’ullo Tetang’’ (=Pulo Tenggal, near Pulau 
Berhala, off the Tringano coast, west part of the Gulf 
of Siam). 

In another place in the same boojf, Gerini writes, ^Tan-tan 
(more correctly T’a-t’a) = either Pulo Terutau or Trotto, Lang- 
kawi group ; or Datu Point, entrance of Panei, east coast of Suma- 
tra; or Datu Point, or Barn, on the equator, east coast pf Sumatra.” 
(Researches, p. 585, note 5). As Gerini is not sure of the case him- 
self, how we can follow his opinion? 

The Chinese dictionary identifies Tan-tan with the 

Bindings on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, but from both 
the name and the position that is impossible, 

dowml Malayan Branch (Vol. XX, Part, I, 
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Again, Wei Yuen^s Ilai Kuo Tu Che, Vol. IX (Ching 
Dynasty says, ^'Sueh states as Pahang, Johore, etc., had not appeared 
in the chronicles before the Ming Dynasty, bec-ause such places 
were in the region of Tan-tan mentioned in the Lifing Shu, and 
both the Sui 8hu and the T'ang Shu have mentioned that travelling 
to PVli Island one had to pass through Chhh-Pu and Tan-tan to 
reach there. As C’h^ih-Pu was Fu-nan itself, so Tan-tan should be 
connected with the island at its south-east. There ('hiiu'se graves 
with tombstones of the Liang or Sung Dynasty have been found/^ 
But this identification appears to be erroneous when we refer to 
Lhao Yen-wei’s Fun Luk Man Tnao, })ub]ished in 1206 
A.D., which records the name of ^T’eng Feng ( JS® ) in Yol. V 
of the said book, to Cliao Ju-kua's Chu Fan (%ih, published in 1225, 
A.l). which mentions the Feng’^ ( 4®), and to Wang 

Ta-yilen^s Tao Yi Chih Liteh which describes a state named ‘T^’eng 
K’ang” ( All these names rej)resent Pahang. Moreover 

Ph’ih-t’u could not have been Funan. 

With regard to the Chinese tombstones inscribed with the names 
of the reigning emperors in the Liang as well as in the Sung 
Dynasty, the mention of these first appeared in ''Nan Yang JA 
Is eh” compiled by Yen Sze-tsung, which gives the account as 
follows : 

“In the South Seas there lies the so-called I'eii Thousand Li 
Stone Bank (Macclesfield Bank ) or Ten Thousand 

Li Long Sand ). The peo}>le there had no chieftain. 

Beyond the south of the Bank tliere is the Outer Ocean, and beyond 
the east, Fukien Ocean. , Beyond the north of the Bank there 

run the Paracel Islnjids ( -^ ;1'1‘1 ) Beyond tlie west of the 

Bank there is found Pedra Branca >5 O ), with a town situated 
near by, surrounded by the hills, and led into the interior by a 
channel. Ihere extends a vast valley peopled by numerous natives 
without a chieftain. The products are pepper and rattan. There 
are some Chinese graves with the inscriptions of the Liang Dynasty 
and in the reign of Hsien ChYmg (A.l). 1265— -69) in the Sung 
Dynasty as well. One says that it was the most easterly border of 
Siam, but the English occupied the island which they named ITsin 
Chi Li Poh and where they gathered people to cul- 

tivate. Now there dwell (Chinese and foreigners there about several 
ten thousands in total.^^ 

The so-called Hein-chi-li-poh apparently represents Singa- 
pore, When Sir Stamford Raffles acquired it on February the 
sixth 1819, the population of Singapore was two hundred and ten 
only; but after ten years it was raised to twenty thousand, which 
figure is in concurrence with the above quotation. The Chinese 
graves which bear the insc^riptions of Liang or Sung Dynasty have 
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never appeared, but Mr, Tan Yeok Seotigi suggests that there might 
have been a confusion with the ancient Chinese coins of the reigns 
of Chien-teh (963—964 A.D. Chili-ping (1064—65 A.D.) and 
Yiien-f^ng (1078—1085 A.D.) that were found in Singapore 
(The Nanyang Weekly, No. 3). 

But if Tan-tan is placed in the region of Pahang, Johore, or 
Singapore^ then there is no room for Lo-yiieh which following 
Pelliot, is generally identified with Johore. 

Some s(*holars, still hold to the identification of Tan-tan with 
Kelantan but without sufficient or authentic data. Mr. Feng Ch^eng 
Chlin suggests that it might be in the Malay Peninsula, but it is 
still difficult to locate its exact position. 

Thus, the above three identifications with Kelantan have all 
been disapproved. 

If Ho-lo-tan does represent Kaliatana in Java and Ko-lo Fu- 
sha-lo the isthmus of Kra, then we must make further search for 
Kelantan. 

The name of Tan-tan first appears in the Liang-Shu. The 
account as given in Volume LIV runs: 

‘Tn the second year in the reign of Chung Ta Tung (580 
A.D.) the king sent an envoy who presented the Chinese 
emperor with a memorial saying that your Majesty is identi- 
fied with supreme virtue, your government is steered on kind- 
ness, your faith in the three treasures (Buddha, Tenet, Monk) 
proves intense, and your Buddliistic teachings are growing 
manifest. This explains the fa(*t that vast numbers of monks 
rally around you, Buddhistic sacraments multiply with time, 
all pay homage to your court, whose jiaternal sympathy extends 
to dl human beings so that subjects from all quarters (lite- 
rally, eight directions, i.e. world) and the six cardinal points 
(universe) are all assimilated. Your conversion of all the 
neighbouring states can hardly be expressed in language. 
Should you not decline to consider me and should my enwy 
be granted an interview with Your Majesty, I beseech that you 
will not refuse to accept my humble presents consisting of two 
ivory images, two pagodas, some fire pearls (S^anskrit Agnirmnx 
some Karpasi ( "# R ), and some perfumes. In the 
first year during the reign of Ta T’ung 535 A.D.) the king 
sent another mission presenting gold, silver, glass, various 
treasures, perfumes and drugs. 


A conti-ibutor to the Journal of the South Sea$ Society printed in Chinese k 
Singapore. 
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From the memorial we can see that this was a Buddhist state ; 
the Sanskrit term karpasi means cotton; and as to perfumes and 
drugs, they have been the products of the Malay Peninsula, but the 
location of the state is still in a haze. 

In the Sui Shu, edited by Wei Cheng and others, no account 
of Tan-tan has been given, but in Volume I^XXXll in the account 
of P'oli we read the following : 

^^The State of P^oli is to be reached by travelling from 
North Indo-Chiria (Chiao-che) through Chhh-t’u and Tamtan. 
Prom east to west it takes four months to travel across the coun- 
try, and from south to north it takes forty-five days . . .The 
customs of the country resemble those of Kamboja and the pro- 
ducts are similar to those of Campa. In the tw(3]fth year of 
Ta Yih (JIG A.D.) the country sent an embassy to China to 
ofi'er tribute but it was never continued. Meanwhile from the 
South two states called Tan-tan and P^an-p'an also presented 
their local produce as tribute. Their customs and products 
are generally similar.*^ 

There are several identibcations of P’oli, but not even one of 
them has been confirmed. 

From the Liang Shu in V'ol. LIV, in the account of P^oli 
State we read, “P^oli State lies in an island south-east of Canton, 
from which the long journey lasts two months. From east to west 
it takes fifty days to travel across the country, and from south to 
north it takes twenty days. There are ojie hundred and thirty six 
centres { -JIS: ) in the country.” 

In the Chiu I'ang Shu, Vol. CXCYII, the account of P’oli 
State says that ‘^The State of P^oli is on an island in the sea, 
south-east of Campa, with an expanse of several thousand li, and is 
to be reached by travelling from Annam across the sea through 
Campa, Punan, Chfih-Pu, Tan-tan, etc.” 

In the Hsin T’ang Shu in Vol, CCXXIJ, Part II, the account 
of Huan-wang (i.e, Campa) says that ^T^oli is in the south-east of 
Huan-wang, to be reached by journeying from Cochin-China to the 
sea through ClPih-Pu State and Tan-tan State. The territory of 
the state is about several thousand li in width and length. It 
abounds in horses, and is called Mali also. In its cast, lies the 
state of Lo-sha.” 

On account of its wide territory, Bretschneider identified Poli 
with Borneo (The Knowledge Possessed by Ancient Chinese of 
Arabs etc., l\ 19), But it is doubtful, from the facts which the 
chronicles give, whether the territory of P^oli, of which the dis- 
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taiice from east to west is two aiul a half times that from south to 
north, really resembles that of Borneo. In Pelliot’s opinion, we 
should not be swayed by the size of P’di^s territory. He noted the 
position given in the Chiu Tang Shu Vol. OXCVll as well as in 
the Ihin Tang Shu Vol. OCXXII, Part 11, which mentioned that 
it was in the east of K*ou-ii]ig (Kalinga) which he considered to be 
Java and he took Mali to be Bali Island {Deux itinmdres)* In fact, 
the situation of Bali is too far, for if IVli is really east of K^ou-ling 
or Kalinga (Java), then the accounts given in the chronicles should 
mention the State of Kalinga or Java after the states of ClPih-Pu 
and Tan-tan in the journey to P^oli, but they do not. 

Groeneveldt who translated the account of Iv’ou-ling in the 
Tattg Shu identified P’oli with Sumatra and To-pVteng with Bali, 
but unfortunately he mistranslated the sentence ^Tts east is con- 
nected with P’oli and its west with To-p^o-teng” in the Chiu Tang 
Shu into ^^it lies on the eastera side of Sumatra (P^oli), on the west 
side of Bali (To-p’o-teng),’* and the sentence “In its east it is 
l^^oli and west To-pVteiig,^^ in the Hsin Tang Shu into “to the east 
of Sumatra (P’oli) and to the west of Mali (To-pVhmg),” thus 
giving senses quite contrary to the original texts. 

Geriiii basing himself upon GroeneveldPs mistraiidations 
wrote as follows : — 

“It will readily be seen, from P*o4i's topographical location to 
the east, (or, more correctly, south-east) of Ilo-lingi, that it must 
have been on the west coast of the jMalay Peninsula from, say, the 
6th or 5th degree of north latitude downwards. Such being the 
case, it must be identified either with Perak or the district on the 
banks of the Prai Kiver (abreast of Pinang Island), or, again, the 
territory round about the i^uJai stream and Gunong Pulai, at the 
very south-eastern extremity of the Malay Peninsula, and at the 
western entrance to the Old Singapore Sfraits^^ (Kcmirches on 
Ptolemy's Geography, p. 494). 

By Lo-sha, Gerini suggested that the east coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, from Johore, or even the Rochor Itiver on Singapore 
Island, up to Pahang and even further to the north, is meant. 
Algo he added, ''Lo-ch'a (Lo-sha) stands for Edksas or Edksasa, it 

is undoubtedly intended for the Jakuns of the more southern 

parts of the Peninsula, and perhaps also for the wilder 
tribes of Negrito-Sakai stock populating its eastern coast. 
The term may, however, be merely a toponymio travestied, in Chinese 
spelling^ so as to assume that meaning which it may not at all 
have had in its original local form. We have already pointed out 


1 K’ou-Hng or Kalinga. 
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Rochor as a possible equivalent. But there is a more approximate 
one yet, namely, Laicha, a small stream debouching a little above 
tile river of Chana (Cltdvnii) in the district of this name, in about 
7® 4' N. lat. Another not very dissimilar name is that of Legeh, or 
Lag’eh, also called EangBh (but usually sjielled Ranga), not far be- 
low (6* 15' N. lat)’^ Researches, pp. 496 — 7). 

Now, if P’oli and Lo-sha are both })laced in the Peninsula, 
that would contradict the Chronicles whi(*h mention tliat they are 
on an island in the sea. Moreover, Ho-ling (Kalinga) was not east 
of P’o-li hut vice versa in the journey given in the chronicles, nor 
is P’oli ever given as being after Lo-sha. Again, Cerini’s sugges- 
tions are uncertain, as he identified Ix)-slia with the region in the 
south (Rochor) first, and then mentioned that it might be in the 
north (Chana). Ilis faults are due to his immoderate reliance on 
similar names. Schnitger, after his ex(‘avations in Sumatra, iden- 
tified P’oli with Panel in Sumatra {Forgotten Kingdoms m Suma- 
tra, p. 85). The present writer jirefers this last identification to 
others. Cianting his theory to he correct, then Tan-tan on the 
north of P’oli and south of Cbh’ili-thi should be f)lacod on the east 
coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

In Volume LXXVIll of the Kan Skill conijuled by Li Yen- 
shoii there apjiears this account, ‘‘The State of Tan-tan : In the 
second year m the reign of (duing Ta 'Pung (530 y\.l).) the king 
sent an envoy who presented to the Emjieror a Memorial, two ivory 
images, two splendid jiagodas, some fire ])earls, Karpasi, various 
jierfumes and drugs, fn the first year in the reign of Ta Thing 
(535 A.D.) the king sent another mission presenting gold, silver, 
glass, various treasures and drugs.’* This ac'count was copied from 
the Liang Shu, but the account of Tan-tan in \*oiume (^LXXXVllI 
of Tu You’s T'ung Tien afipeais quite concrete and definite: — 

“The state of Tan-tan was known to us in the Sui Dynasty, 
as being situated to the north-west of To-lo-mo and south-east of 
Chen-chow. The king was surnamed 8ha-li and named Shih-ling- 
chia. The seat of government (captain) accommodated about more 
than 20,000 families. There ’were also established districts and 
counties to facilitate administration and guidance. The king pre- 
sented himself in court two hourg( in the morning as w^ell as in the 
evening. His chief ministers numbered eight, called “eight seats”, 

) all being Brahmans. The king often adorned (besmeared) 
himself with perfumed powder, wore an uncovered crowm, hung from 
his body precious tassels, clad himself in morning clouds colours, and 
put on leather sandals; and when he set out, he rode in a sedan- 
chair for short distances but on elephant for long distances. In 
battle the conch was blown and the drum was beaten with banners 
raised, in criminal law theft regardless of quantity was ahvays 
punished with death. The products w^re gold, siher, wliite sandal- 
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wood, sapan-wood and betel The only cereal was rice. Of the 
animals there were cattle^, black sheep, hog, fowl, goose, duck, roe- 
buck and deer. Of birds there were the Cochin bird and the pea- 
cock, Of fruits and melons there were grape, pomegranate, gourd, 
Lagemria vulgaris, water caltrop, and lotus seeds. Of vegetables 
there were onion, garlic, and beet/^ 

Chen-chow represents Hainan Island. To-lo-mo, though it 
does not appear in other books, is very important; for, if its loca- 
tion can be settled, then Tan-tan will be easily identified. 

Gerini identified To-lo-mo with Teng-liu-mei ; but as he doubt- 
ed this opinion, he made the following statement : — 

have identified Teng-liu-'mei or lan-liu-ntei with 
Taluma ( ), an ancient State on the east coast of the 

Malay Peninsula. It is mentioned, along with those of 
Bhukam (Pagan = Upper Burma), Riinianfia (= Pegu), 
etc., in the Memoirs of Lady Revati Robamas, one of the oldest 
Siamese literary works (part 1, eh. 1), dating from the end of the 
thirteenth century, or the early part of the fourteenth. 1 am stiE 
doubtful as to whether to connect it with Ta-lung or Talum (P’hut- 
talung), or with the territory watered by the lelultn River further 
down the coast (below Patam) ; or else with the Talum-p’huk land 
spit (incorrectly marked Levi Kolam-puk in the maps), in the Ligor 
roadstead. But its position assuredly lay within these limits, i.e, 
between 6 50' (mouth of the Telubiu River) and 8“ 28* (northuFlt 
extremity of the Taluni-p’livk promontory) N. latitude. 
position, it will be noticed, bears S.R.W. from Chanthaban; 
is, approximately as indicated in the Chinese account. ^Teng-liu- 
mei or Tan-liu-mei (Taluma) should not therefoai 'he 'confounded 
with Chou-mei-liu or Tan-inei-bu (Ch’i-mi-hla, Tamctla, ot limira). 

Tan-Uu-mei or 1 aluma may be Edrisi s Island of , Tmumah, 

located by him at five days’ sailing from Kmax, i.e. South Kamboja.” 
(Researches p. 524, n). 

Gerini’s opinion should not be followed, since we must not 
confine ourselves to similar names too much; otherwise the name 
Ta-lu-man actually a village on the coast of Sumatra 

to be reached by sailing five days from Malacca and mentioned by 
Ma Huan in his YingYai Bheng Lan, might also represent Taluban 
or Telubin on the northeast coast of Malay Peninsul§. But the 
name Taluban is very similar to To-lo-mo, as its ancient pronun- 
ciation was Ta-la-ma, with the only difference of the final "n”; 
and, as it is also situated in the Malay Peninsula, it is possible to 
identify To-lo-mo as Taluban. 
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If we identify To-lo-mo with Taluban or Telubin, Tan-tan 
would then have to be placed in the region of Pattani or on the 
islftid of Tantalam as it is north-west of Taluban ; but the present 
author is inclined to identify Ch^ih-t’u, which was north of Tan-tan, 
with Singora and its Capital, the City of the Lion, on the southern 
part of Tantalam island (see Journal of the South Seas Society, 
VoL II Part III, .iV'o^es on the Kingdom of the Red Earth, by 
Hsu Yfm-ts’iao). If Fujita Toyohachi correctly identified the 
kingdom of Lang-ya-siu first described in Liang Shu with Pattani, 
then Tan-tan could not also represent Pattani. 

With regard to the location of Lang-ya-siu, though Fujita 
placed it in Pattani, there is no evidence except the name Lang- 
hsi-chia given in the Chart of the maritime voyages of Cheng Ho 
in Volume CCXL of the Wu Pei Chih, This, he suggested, is a 
different translation of the same name Lang-ya-siu or Lengkasuka 
which appears in the Nagararetagama. In fact, the Kingdom of 
Lang-ya-siu, though described in the Liang Shu, is not located. 
Missions from the kingdom were never continued to China after the 
Liang Dynasty; and no further accounts were recorded in the 
Chronicles, although its name still often continued to appear, 
instances of which I have collected as follows: 

(1) Account of Ch’ih-Pu in the Sui Shu says, ‘^Sailing two 
or three days more, one would witness the mountains 
in the kingdom of Lang-ya-siu in the west, and then 
reach Chi-lung-tao close to the boundary of Ch^ih-t^u.” 

(2) Account of Lang-ya-siu in the Tung Tien is similar to 

that given in the Liang Shu and its account of Ch’ih-Pu 
is the same as that given in the Sui Shu, the only dif- 
ference being the character which appeared 
instead of in the Liang Shu. 

(3) Account of P’an-p^an in the Chiu Tang Shu mentions 
that P’an-p^an was the neighbouring state of Lang-ya-siu. 

(4) Account of P'an-p^an in the Hsin Tang Shu says, ^^P’an- 
p'an is situated in the gulf of the South Sea, separated 
by the lake from Campa in the north, connected with 
Lang-ya-siu, and is to be reached by travelling forty days 
in the sea from Chiao-chou/^ 

(5) Ta Tang Hsi Yueh Chi by Yuan Cbwang mentions that 
in the south-east near the ocean there was Kamalanga to 
the east of which was Dvaravati to whose east was Isaua- 
pura with Maha Campa called Lin-i by Chinese in those 
days, further east. Fhijita confirmed Kamalanga as be- 
ing the same as Lang-ya-siu and hate been supported by 
most scholars on this point, 
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(0) Lehwg's Nan JJai Chi Kuei Nei Fa Ohmn Volume I, 
mentions that in the south near the sea there was Cri- 
ksetra, and further east was Lang-chia-shu (or Lang- 
kasu, then Dyaravati, and then Lin-i Campa) on its fur- 
thest east. The name Lang-chia-shu Fujita identified 
with Laug-ja-siu. 

(4) In 1-ching’s Tang llsi Yiieh Chiu Fa Kao Seng 
Cfimn pt. i, the. account of I-lang Lii-shih records that 
1-lang sailed througli Fu-nan and his ship anchored in 
the harbour of Lang-chia-shu, when the King of Lang- 
chia-shu entertained him as a guest of honor. Again, in 
Fart II of the said book, the Account of Tao-lin Fa-shih, 
mentioned that Tao-lin had travelled through tre Brass 
Column ).e. (' ochin-China) to reach Lang-chia and 

passed Kou-ling as well as the Naked People Country 
(U-l^i.e. Nicobar Islands). 

(8) Tao-hsuaiFs Shil Kao Seng Chuan mentions that Kuna- 
rada wished to sail to the country of lieng-chia-siu. 

(9) Chau-ju-kua^s Cliu Fan Chih records, ‘^Ling-ya-ssi can 
be reached from Tan-ma-ling by sailing. six days and 
nights; there is also an overland road (between the two 
countries).^' But the name Ling-ya-ssi also appeared 
in the same book as Ling-ya-ssi-kia. 

(10) Wang-ta-yuen’s Tao Yi Chih Lkeh records a place with- 
out tile azimuth named Lung-ya-hsu-chio. 

From the above quotations (1) and (2) we learn that Lang- 
ya-siu was north of Chhh-Pu (i.e. Singora) and from (3) and (4) 
we know that the boundary of Lang-ya-siu was connected with 
P’aii-p’an (i.e. Pranpuri) in the north. Therefore it should be 
situated between Fhh’h-Pu and J’^an-p an, that is to say, it lay in 
the present Nakhon Sithamarat (Nagara Cri Dharmaraja). This 
also agrees with (5) and (6) which mention that it was south of 
Dvaravati (i.e. ])resent Nakhon Prathom). From (7) and (8) we 
may infer that it was a Buddhist kingdom with an important 
harbour in those days. 

Ihe names in the first four of the above quotations are written 
as Laiig-yarsiu ; butun (9) the state apjiears as Ling-ya-ssu-chia, 
and in (10) as Lung-ya-lisu-ehio, with the difference of the sound 
and the increase of the sound '*K(C^ in the terminal. This 
is an important point which we should not overlook. Pelliot iden- 
tified Ling-ya-ssu-chia or Lung-va-hsu-chio with Lengkasuka in the 
Nagarahretagama {Bulletin de VEcoh Francaise d'Extreme Orient, 
t. iv, 328, 345, etc.), and Fujita has supported his theory. We 
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should follow now neither the identification with Tennasserim by 
Hirth and Hockhill in Chau Ju-km nor the equation with Lang-ya- 
siu proposed by Pujita, since Lang-ya-siu appears in the ('hinese 
Chronicles as a country situated on the east coast of the Peninsula 
between P’an-p’an and ChMh-Pu, whereas Lengkasuka was located 
on the west coast of the Peninsula, the present Kedah. Even if the 
name Lang-hsi-chia, now Pattani, might he identified with it, that 
would not be until the fifteenth eentury. Tliorefore we might fol- 
low Coedes’ opinion that Lengkasuka extended its power to the 
Pattani Valley on the east coast of the Peninsula in late periods 
{le Eoyaume de Crivijayri, BPFEO. 391R. 

The present writer would identify Lang-ya-siu in the Liang 
Dynasty as a Mon-Khmer country at Ligor that oecu])io(l (Idih-Pu 
as well as the present Kedah, till Malays occupied Kedah wlien the 
new name Lengkasuka hec-arne known to us and the country hceame 
very strong and invaded Pattani as the legends in Pattani and the 
Kedah Annals liave given us the story that the Malay State in 
Pattani was founded by a Princess of Kedah. Tliough tlie present 
writer does not believe that the founder of Pattani was a Princess, 
we may well believe in a ])olitical connection ])etween Pattani and 
Kedah. Prom all these things we may conclude that Pattani could 
not have been a tributary state of Lang-ya-siu before the Sung 
Dynasty; but fian-tan might have be^n placed in Pattani before the 
Sung J)ynastv. However, if Tan-tan is ])la(cd in Pattani that would 
make it too near to Chhh-thi (Siiigora) and the account of 
(d)hh-t’u in the Sui Shu did not mention Tan-tan as being in its 
oast either. It placed Po-Lo-La in the east which might he a small 
country of little or no importance. For these reasons the present 
writer would not })laee Taii-taii in Ihittani as the latter should he 
in the territory of Cfii’ili-Pu. C^onseqiiently Tan-tan and To-lo-mo 
nnist represent other })laees. 

Ihose ancient countries on the (‘ast coast of the Malay Penin- 
sula known to us from the Sin and Tang Dynasties were P’an-P^an 
(now Pranpuri i.e, Hua-hin) in the north, Ko-lo at the Istlimus of 
Kra, Lang-ya-siu in Ligor, ('hhh-Pu in Siiigora, and Lo-yiieh in 
J chore as identified by Pelliot; but the location of Tan-tan is still 
in a haifie. In the region on the east coast from Kelantan to Thihang 
there was no country recorded in (‘hinese liistorv before the thir- 
teenth century. In Volume V of the Yun Luh Man Tsao com- 
piled by Chao Yeu-wei there was first mentioned the name P’eng- 
femg which represents Pahang. In 12^5 Chao du-kua men- 
tioned P'oiig-fgng ), Teng-ya-niing ( ft and Kelan- 

tan, as dependencies of Crivijaya. After the Tang D}na8tv Tan- 
tan never appears again in history, and we can safely place it on 
the East Coast of the Peninsula* 
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Tan-ma-Iing (J|t a country mentioned in the 

Chu Fan Chih and the Tao Yi Chih Lneh, may be identified i?nih 
Tan-Ling ( ^ the dependent state of Dvarayati, which appears 

in the account of K’ou-Iing in the Hsin Tang Shtu CoedSs identi- 
fied Tan-ma-ling with Tambralinga in the inscription discovered 
at Jaiya, and located it in the present Ligor (BEFEO., XVIII, 6), 
but Mr. W. Linehan identified it with Tanjong Tambeling in 
Kuantan and Pahang. If so, then there were two states situated 
in Pahang during the Sung and Yuan Dynasties. Now, if T^an- 
ling in the Hsin Tang Shu should be identified with Tan-ma-ling 
and PVhwang (^X) in the Sung Shu with Pahang as suggested 
by Gerini (Researches, p. 541), then Pahang could not also be 
Tan-tan. Now suppose that in the fifth century there was the 
Kingdom of PVhwang which did not come into prominence again 
until the thirteenth century, and that 'J'^an-ling founded rather 
later had become famous in the thirteenth century, then Tan-tan 
could be placed only in Kelantan or Trengganu. 

In the Volume CCXXIT of the Hsin Tang Shu compiled by Ou 
Yang-hsiu an account of 1^an-tan is given as follows: 

^^Tan-tan lies southeast of Chen-chow and west of To-lo- 
mo, with districts and counties. The country abounds in 
sandal-wood. The king was surnamed Sha-li and named Shlh- 
ling-chia who attended his duty every day. There was eight 
high-ministers called Eight Seats. The king besmeared him- 
self with perfume, and crowned himself with pr^pus tassels 
of various kinds; his travel for short distance was made in 
carriage, but for greater distance on elephant. In battle 
conch shell was blown and drum was beaten. Slight or serious 
theft was sentenced by capital punishment. During the reigns 
of Ohien Feng (666-667 A.D.) and Tsung Chang (668-669 
A.D.) the country paid tributes in local products. The State 
of Lo-yiieh was 5000 It away from the sea in the north and 
bounded by Ko-ku-lo in the southwest, being the centre for 
merchants and caravans; the customs thereof resemble those 
of Dvaravati. Every year a sea vessel arrives from this place 
at Canton where the prefect reported the message to the 
court.^^ 

This we may identify with ^4*1* (Tan-tan). Lo-yueh 

mentioned in this account should be considered the neighbouring 
country which Mr. Pelliot identified with Johore. Ko-ku-lo re- 

S nts the Kakula often mentioned in Arabian accounts. As 
Tan recorded that Ko-ku-lo was in the west of Kra, it should 
be an island along the west coast of the Peninsula. The name and 
surname of the king are the same as those ^iven in the Tung Tien; 
Sha4i or sW-ti-U represents Ksatriya which means the king; the 
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modern Siamese called it Kagat, and Shih-ling-chia may be identi- 
fied with Cri Lingga, the alias of Civa. 

In Volume I of I-ching^s Nan Ilai Chi Kmi Nei Fa Chmn it 
is recorded : 

^^Counting from the west we find the island of P^o-lu-ssu 
(i.e Baros)^ the island of Mo-lo-you (i.e. Malayu, now Jambi) 
now Cri Vijaya, the island of Mo-k^ou-sin (i.e. Mehasin in 
Nagarakretagama), the island of K^ou-ling (i.e. Java), the 
island of Tan-tan ( ), the island of PVm-p’en, the island 
of P’o-li (i.e. Bali), the island of Chii'eh-lun (i.e. Gunm in the 
Nagarahreiagama, which Rouffaer identified with Goron Is- 
land), the island of Fu-shih-pQ-lo, the island of A-shan, the 
island of Mo-chia-man (i.e. Markkaman in the Nagarakreta- 
gama, which Krom put in the south of Pasuruan), and many 
small islands which could not be recorded at all/^ 

The islands Tan-tan and P^en-pen have been identified with 
Tan-tan and P^an-p’an, but Ferrand said: 

^^Acoording to Hsuan Chuan^s transliteration, the ancient 
pronunciation of the word tS. (Tan) should be read as 
tar or. tal in (taro, tala, tra), tat in 

(Sumatata), tarn in (or Tamralipti), 

and tak in Lohitaka) and in (Taksacila).’* 

For a time all the scholars thereafter read it as Ta-ta, but 
we have to note that final r, I and m in the eastern languages are 
always confounded with final as there are the popular examples 
for the first two in Siamese, and the last one in Chinese, and the 
final is the fourth tone of a character finaled So it may 

easily be confused too. As the transliteration with the character 
is so irregular, we therefore cannot assert that 
should be pronounced diflPerently from or 

The Account of Tan-tan in Volume CXCVTII of the Tung 
Chih compiled by Ch^ng Ts’iao was simply copied from the Tung 
Tien, but in it To-lo-mo appears as Lo-mo-lo. Volume CLXXVII 
of Yoh ShiVs Tai Ping Huan Yil Chi also records Tan-tan ( JL .S* ) 
In Volume CCCXXXII of Ma Tuan-lin’s Wen Eaian Tung K'ao, 
which copied the account from the Tung Tien, the Liang t^hu and 
the Sung Dynasty all copied verbatim the old events in the last 
is recorded as *To-lo-mo-lo ( ^ JIJI ft)* As the books compiled in 
the Sung Dynasty all copied verbatim the old events in the last 
Dynasty, there is no account of Tan-tan in the Sung Shu and 
afterwards it never appears again in the chronicles. 
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' Down to the Ch^ng Dynasty, in Volume CCXCVII of the 
IJwang Chiiig 117/? Hsian Tnng K'ao, the account of Johore men- 
tioned three dependencies of Johore as (Trengganu), 

’’ (Tjui-tan), and (Pahang). Similarly in 

Volume XCVllI of tlie Hwang (\hing Tung Tien, it mentions 
that Tan-tan Mas in the sea far aM^ay south-west from Amoy about 
130 wat(‘hcs ( ^ ) in the voyage; and its customs, dresses^ meals 
and products all resemble those of Johore. fn the Chinese ancient 
voyages every watch represented about 60 //. The said book records 
that the voyages from Amov to Johore number 180 wratches, and to 
Singora and Pattani ( 150 watches. Even if the number 

of wnitches cannot ho relied u])on, w'c may learn from this that 
Tan-tan w^as nearer to Amoy than either Johore or Singora and 
Pattani. Thus no place coidd be identified wdth Tan-tan except 
the State of Kelantan. 

'^Ihe term Kelantan first appeared in Chau Ju-kua’s Chu Fan 
Chih. Tile names (Chih-lan-i-tai) and “ ^ ^ jjf 

(Chih-lan-i-tch) which appear in the )77a/? Hhih might also agree 
with Ivelaiitan, which was also recorded in the Tno Yi Chih Li) eh, 
Tn Cheng Eo7 ('hart of the early Ming Dynasty, it appears 
as (Ko-lan-tan) Harbour but the (diaracter “ should 

be considered a mistake for 

Chang TTsi’s 'Tung Hsi Vang ICao records Kelantan in 
Volume III as follows: 

^^Kelantan is the harbour of Pattani (^^8.) and the 
customs thereof rcsenibb' those of l^attani. During the last 
part of the reign of Chia (Jiing (1522-1566 A.D.), the fol- 
lowers of the pirates escaped to this place more than 2000 
persons plundering in the sea. The trading vessels were 
throwm in great misery.^’ 

In Volume CCX^XXVI of the Ming 8hih there is an account 
of Kelantan too. This country had been known to the Chinese 
for a long time already, but it is quite a surprise that the name 
Kelantan does not apjiear in the Hwang Ching Tang 7Hen nor 
in the Hwang Ching ^Ven Hsnan Tung K*ao. How'ever, it is clear 
that the Tan -tan mentioned in these said books represents Kelan- 
tan. The only explanalion for the change of the spelling from 
Kelantan into Tan-tan is that the syllable is not an accent 
and ^^lan-taiP^ is very similar to Tan-tan and can easily be confused 
with it. 

Was the name Tan -tan in the Ching Dynasty the same as 
that in the Liang Dynasty? According to the Liang Shu Tan-tan 
was north-west of To4o-mo; Kelantan now appears as north-west 
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of Tren^ 2 :ganu, The anoient history of Trenggaiiu is in a haze, 
hut we can see a river named Suiigei Teleniong with a village at 
its mouth, which might refer to To-lo-mo. 

If we are not mistaken, the name Tan-tan most probably re- 
presents Tendong, a village lying ten miles from the moutli of the 
Ivelantan River and about five or six miles from Kota Bahru, quite 
a suitable seat for a caf)ital in ancient eras. 

With regard to the founding of Kelautan, Mr. A. S. Haynes' 
Annual Report of 1931 mentions that it derives its name from the 
Malay words Gelam IJuitin. Gelani is the Melaleuca leucadendrom 
along the coast. Mr. A. Rentse has told us a Kelantan legend to 
show that the name came from the Malay word Kilai-Kilalan, 
(s})lashing of lightning). Even if the name Kelantan is not the 
alternative of Tan-tan, we still think that Tan-tan was in the 
region of Kelantan from the Liang Dynasty up to the T’ang 
Dynasty. 

During the T^ang Dynasty Tan-tan and P^an-j)an were the 
two rno^t influential ])Owers among the countries on the east coast 
of the Peninsula and were mentioned frequently in the chronicles. 
In the meantime Phhh-Pu was deedining and Lang-ya-siu had not 
yet expanded to the south. In the Sung Dynasty it was over- 
thrown bv Lengkasuka. From the Liang up to the T’ang Dynasty 
(530-669), Tan-tan communicated with China for more than a 
century, longer than either C^h’ih-Pu or Lang-ya-siu. But it is 
necessary to conduct researches further, since the process of identi- 
fication should rely on convincing evidence only. If excavations 
could be carried on in every part of the Peninsula, then we might 
obtain sufficient good data to identify those ancient countries with- 
out having to hazard guesses. Therefore this article is not a con- 
clusion of research on Tan-tan, but a mere commencement of it. 
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Historical Sketch of Chinese Labour in Malaya 

By W, L. Bi-YTirE., m.c.8. 

(Note* This article was written and submitted for publication in 
1941. The manuscript survived the Japanese occupation, and is 
now published as originally submitted.) 

Tl)is sketch does not claim to bo an exhaustive survey of the 
history of Chinese* labour in Malaya. It is an outline of the prin- 
cipal developments which have taken place in the systems of 
recruitment and employment of Chinese labour, in particular of 
Chinese labpnr on mines and estates, from the beginnings to the 
present day, ®lustrated by quotations from contemporaneous docu- 
ments. In the absence of any more detailed and comprehensive 
account of the whole subject it is hoped that this will serve as an 
introduction to the history of Chinese labour in Malaya for those 
who are concerned with or interested in Chinese labour matters, 
more especially for those who are fresh to this country. 

The beginnings of Chinese labour on a large scale in Malaya 
rest ujwn two interconnected foundations; first, the occupation by 
the British of the islands and coastal areas of Penang, Singapore 
and Malacca, and the subsequent expansion of British protection 
to the Malay States ; second, the development of tin mining iH tlb 
Malay States. 

It is known that for centuries tin has been mined in and 
exported from Malaya. In 1408, Admiral Cheng Ho, an envoy 
from China, visited Malacca which was then a Malay Kingdom. 
One of his secretaries, Ma Huan, in his account of this visit, noted, 
as products of the country, ebony, resin and tin, while another of 
his secretaries, Pei Sin, writing in 1436 reported that tin was the 
only product which Malacca exported. He also remarke-d that at 
Malacca there were some fair people of Chinese descent. 

It is possible that there may have been a few Chinese miners 
in those early days, but it is known that a great deal of mining 
for tin was carried on by the Malays. 

Penang was ceded to the British by the Sultan of Kedah in 
1786, Province Wellesley in 1800; Singapore was founded in 
1819; Malacca, a Malay kingdom captured by the Portuguese in 

sixteenth century, then held successively hy the Dutch, the 
British and the Dutch again, finally became British territory in 
1824. The immediate result of the' establishment of British rule 
at these three places was a tremendous influx of Chinese settlers, 
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and these three ports formed the jumping-off points for those in 
search of wealth from the tin which was laiown to be within the 
Malay States. 

It is true that there were f)ro})ablY (ffiineso tin miners in the 
Malay JVninsula before 1780, for Lajffain Inght; the founder of 
IVnang, in a despatch dated 1787, gives a description of the system 
of smelting tin ore followed by the Chinese at dunk Ceylon, (-rtljoHg 
SaJang=:'Tongkah). But this was on the coast of Siam, and, as 
will bo seen later, there was no consideraldc* })enetra1ion of the 
Native States by (diinese miners until well after this date. It may 
be noted, too, that the old form of Chinese mining by shafting was 
known as “lombong Siam’^ wdiich may indicate that Cliinese miners 
started mining in Siam before coming to tlio Nati\e States of the 
Peninsula. 

Expansion Mining 

In 1824 there were 200 (diinese miners at Lnkut, whicdi was 
then in Selangor, but has since been incorporated in Negri Seinbilan. 
This was tlie earliest important Chinese miriing centre in the State. 
In 1834 there were said to be 300 (ffhneso miners there. In this 
year, they rose and inassaen'd the Malay owner of the mines, who 
was heir to the throne. Later, mines at Kanching, (Selangor), 
were opened by Ka Yin Chiu Hakkas. In 1857, Paja Jemaliat of 
Lukut took two Chinese towkays to Kuala Lumpur to work for tin. 
They opened mines at Amyiang, and in 1859 tin was exported from 
Kuala Lumpur for the first time. This grouj) of miners was com- 
posed of Fui (Oiiu Hakkas. About ten years later, faction fights 
broke out between the Fui Chius and the Ka Vin (diiiis. Bloody 
warfare ensued. Tlie Fui Chius were eventually \i(*torious, ca])- 
turing Kamdiing, Ampang and Llii Sidangor, and their headman, 
Yap Ah lioi, became the virtual ruler of the KiiaUi Luni[)ur area. 
By 1871 there were said to he some twelve thousand Cliinese miners 
in Selangor. 

In Perak, there were, in 1824, ^’upwards of 400 Chinese resi- 
dents engaged in working the Tin mines and as traders’\ (ffiinese 
miners were introduced into the Larut district, around Taiping, 
before 1850, by a Malay named Long Ja^far, wlio, in that year, 
obtained from the Sultan a title of this area in which he had al- 
ready opened up tin mines. It is reported that when he first went 
there, there were only three Chinese in the whole of Larut. 
The development, however, was extremely rapid. By 1862, there 
were 20,000 to 25,000 Chinese miners in Larut, and by 1872 tlie 
number had reached 40,000. The majority of those were (^au- 
tonese, but there were some tliousands of Hakkas. In 1862 large- 
scale rioting broke out between two rival factions, eacli hacked 
by a powerful Triad society. Again, in 1872, similar faction fights 
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broke out, which developed into fierce warfare in which huge gangs 
of miners plundered and burned each other^s property. Piracy 
was rife, and Penang, where tlie Triad societies had their head- 
quarters, was seething with unrest. It was as a result of this that 
the British intervened in I’erak in 1874. 

In ]Vegri Semhilan, in 1828, there was a settlement of almost 
a thousand diinese miners at Siingei Ujong, with headquarters at 
Hasah. Tliev considered that they were subjected to great injus- 
tices hv the local Malay chief and rose against him. The revolt 
was crushed, and those Chinese who were not massacred fled, many 
of them to Selangor. In 1830 the mines were again worked by 
about 400 Cliincse who went there from Malacca. By 1874 there 
were said to be 15,000 Chinese in Sungei Ujong, and in 1890 there 
were also, 1,800 at Jelebii. 

In lYenggaiiu, in 1828, it was estimated that the population 
of the town, (Kuala Trengganii), comprised 000 (‘hinesc and 
15,000 to 20,000 Malays. 


We may, then, place the date of the development of large scale 
immigration of Chinese to the mainland of Malaya at 
about 18f50, or rather less than 100 years ago. In 
Europe and in Xorth America the introduction of the steam engine, 
the application of power to industrial machinery, and the rapid 
development of railways engendered an increasing demand for tin. 
In the 1880^6 there was a considerable expansion of tin mining in 
Larnt, Kinta, and Selangor. In 1898, a boom in tin began, result- 
ing in rapid increases in wage rates trom about 30 eemts a day in 
1896 to 45 cents in 1898, and to 70 and 80 cents in 1899. (The 
dollar was then worth Is. Ild. to 2 shillings). Tliese abnormally 
high wages immensely stimulated the flow of Chinese immigration, 
and it was estimated that, in the two >ears 1899 and 1900, no fewer 
than 100,000 adult Chinese arrived in the Federated Malay States. 
As a result of this rapid increase, we find that in 1901 the Chinese 
formed 659( of the total population of Selangor, and were more 
than twice as numerous as the Malays. In Perak they formed 
nearly 469{ of the total pojnilation, and were about equal in nnm- 
Ijers with the Malays. 

It is not jiroposed here to follow in any detail the fluctuations 
in the numbers of labourers emjiloyed in the mining industry in the 
Federated Malay States. The largest number was about 225,000 In 
1913 ; the numlier at the end of 1939 was about 78,000. It is worth 
while noting that the production of tin in these two years was al- 
most identical, — 50,120 tons in 1913, and 51,090 ton in 1939* 
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The application of machinery to tin mining, and, in particular, 
the introduction of dredges in 1912, has, it will be seen, greatly 
reduced the^amount of human labour required. From the figures 
above quoted it would appear that one man can ]]ow ]>roduce as 
much ore as three men produced in 1913. The dilference is, in 
fact, greater than this, because in 1939 the machinery was not at 
full production. The figures for J940, when production was greater, 
show that the proportion is almost exactly as one is to four. 

Agriculture 

Although the rapid expansion of tin mining accounted for the 
bulk of the large influx of Chinese labourers, there were also agri- 
cultural enterprises which absorbed a proportion, small at first 
but later increasing, of the immigrants. The cultivation of spices, 
pepper and gambier, (used in tanning and dyeing), began at 
Penang, Province Wellesley and Singapore soon after the occupa- 
tion of these places by the British. Pepper was the most impor- 
tant crop in Singapore and South Johore until the IHSO's, wlnlo 
in the north, nutmegs and cloves remained im})ortant until shortly 
after 1860, when the plants were destroyed by disease. The incur- 
sion of Chinese to Johore began between 1835 and 1840, when the 
8pif*e plantations of Singapore failed. The growing of sugar cane 
on plantations is said to have begun in Province Wellesley before 
the colonization of Penang. It was cultivated by (!!hinese, mainly 
Teochews. The principal areas under cultivation were in Province 
Wellesley and Krian. It became an important industry about 1860, 
and remained so for about 40 years. The last sugar factory closed 
down in 1913. When land became difficult to obtain in the restrict- 
ed areas of Penang, Province Wellesley, Singa])ore, and Malacca, 
there was a natural in-thrust of the F.M.S. Coffee was intro- 
duced ill 1875; but large-scale planting made little progress until 
the 1890’s. Weld’s Hill Estate in Selangor, planted with Liberian 
coffee, pepper, tea and other tropical trees in 1891 was, two years 
later, almost entirely under coffee. During the next few years 
coffee-growing flourished on a considerable scale in Perak and 
Selangor, But the labour employed by European -owned coffee 
plantations was mainly Indian — following the practice in Ceylon, 
whence most of the original owners came. The industry eventually 
failed on account of market fluctuations, disease, and the incursion 
of the more profitable rubl)er. Tapioca was planted by Chinese 
on estates, particularly in the Malacca area, from the late 1890’s 
until swept away by rubber. There was also one tea-estate at 
Durian Tunggal, Malacca. 

Rubber was first introduced experimentally to Malaya in 1877, 
but its expansion on a commercial scale did not begin until about 
1895, and it was not until about 1905 that really rapid expansion 
of planting set in. Thereafter there was a great demand for labour 
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on rubber estates, and thou<?b the bulk of this labour \yas Indian, 
there was also a good deal of (’’hineso. In 1911, 60% of the estate 
population in the F.M.S. was Indian, 25^ (diinevse, and about 
14% Malay. Nearly half of the Hailam population of the F.M.S. 
worked on rubber estates. They numbered al>out 10,000, and were 
followed in numbers by C’aiitonese, Hakkas, Hokkieiis and Teo- 
chews, in that order. The total Chinese estate population was 
aWut 40,000. In 1931, of persons employed iu rubber cultivation 
(including small-holders) in the F.M.S. 35% were (^hinese and 
409f Indian. The corresfiondmg figures for other parts of Malaya 
were: 8.S. Chinese, 32%, Indians, 31%; Johore: Chinese 49%, 
Indians 17%, Kedah: Chinese 16%, Indians 48%); Kelantan: Chi- 
nese 13%, Indians 20%'. Malays and Immigrant Malaysians com- 
prised 17% m the F.M.8, ; 35% in the S.S. ; 33% in Johore, 
35% in Kedah, and 66% in Kelantan. At the end of 1940, the 
total Chinese estate po])ulation on rubber estates of o\er 25 acres 
in the F.M.S. was about 50,000, but there was, in addition, an 
enormous Chinese estate population in Johore, alioiit 33,000, while 
the C’olony had some, 7,500, and Kedah some, 4,500. In the F.M.S. 
Negri Sembilan has the largest Chinese estate population, (about 
19,000), followed hy Selangor, Pahang, and Perak, in that order. 

System of Immigration 

It will be dear from what has already been said tliat the influ\ 
of Chinese labour to the F.M.S. and, indeed, to Malaya generally, 
has been not only recent but also rapid, and we shall now look at 
the means by wliitdi this mass movement took place, at the macdii- 
nery which was able to prodde Cdiiiiese labour in any numbers, no 
matter how large, to keef) the mining and })lantation industries 
supplied with sufficient labour, notwitlistanding the phenomenal 
rate at which these industries expandenh 

Singapore was founded in 1819, and as early 1823, Sir Stam- 
ford Baffles fjuhlished an Ordinance dated, strangely enough, May 
1st, a date now generallv observed as Kabour Day, providing for 
the protection of immigrants from China. The following is an 
extract from this Ordinance : — 

^^As it frequently happens that free labourers and others 
are brought from China and elsewhere as passengers who have 
not the means of paying for their passage, and under the expec- 
tation that indjyiduals resident in Singapore will advance the 
amount of it on condition of rei^eiving the services of the parties 
for a limited }>eriod in compensation thereof — such arrange- 
ments are not deemed objectionable provided the parties are 
landed as free persons, but in all cases the amount of passage 
money or otherwise is limited to twenty dollars, yuid the period 
of service by an adult in compensation thereof shall in no ease 
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exeeed two years, and every engagement shall be entered into 

with the free consent of the parties in presence of a Magistrate, 

and duly registered/’ 

This description gives us a brief suinmarx of the system of 
importation of Cdiines^' labourers, but it is necessary for us to go 
into the matter in considerably greater detail. 

Some of the immigrants were people who had sufficient money, 
either their own or borrow'ed to pay for the expenses of the \oyage 
from China to Singapore. These immigrants on landing at Singa- 
j)ore had no obligations to anyone, and could look round for such 
em[)loyment as suited them. The demand for labour was so great, 
liow'exer, that the supj)ly of labourers paying their owm expenses 
was insufficient. Therefore there came into being the Credit-ticket 
system. Tnder this system, coolie-brokers in the ports of south 
China working in (*oiijuiiction w'ith similar brokers in Singapore 
jiaid tile exfienses of the voyage from C‘hina for batches of coolies. 
Lai or, alter the colonization of Hong Kong m 1842, similar coolie- 
liroking establishments were set up there. On arrival in Singapore 
or at Penang, the brokers found employment for the coolies. There 
was no difficulty about this for the demand w'as great, and the 
agents of the employers swarmed aboard the bhips arriving from 
diina to haigain with the Singapore coolie-hrokers. The pric(‘s 
[laid for coolies varied with the demand. The broker^ w'ore not in 
the (*(K)lie businevss for pleasure but for jirofit. Once in th(‘ hands 
of the employer, the ('oolie w^as rt^quirod to wmrk for tliat employer 
at whatever xvages the latter cared to fix, until he had paid off the 
amount wdiich the employer had paid for him. Immigrants im- 
ported under this system very soon came to be knowm as H’hue Tsai’ 
or ‘piglets,’ and the peoi)h‘ in charge of the coolie-importing lodging 
houses as ‘(’hue Tsai Tiiau’ (heads of ]>igiets). The fact that these 
expressions were used is in itself an indication of how" this business 
w^as regarded. It implied that the sale of coolaxs was akin to the 
sale of pigs, and there was considerable justiiicatioii for this 
a(‘cusation. lii the first [dace, the demand for coolies was so large 
and the business of siip])lying them so lucrative that tlie recruiters 
at the Cffiiua ports w^ere quite unscrupulous in their methods of 
recruiting. Men were sent to the country districts of South China 
to get in touch with the peasants there. They told wonderful 
stories of the w'ealth to be w^on by emigrating overseas and offered 
to pay the passages of intending emigrants. Or they would lure 
tlieni to the city and introduce them to gambling houses where they 
lovst all their money, and the reiTuiter or the lodging house keep(‘r 
would cajole or force thcjn to emigrate in order to pay their gamb- 
ling debts. It w^as quit(‘ tna^ that the wages offered overseas w^ere 
higdier than those obtainable in diiiia where many of the {leasauis 
existed at the starvation line*, but as we shall see, the wages offered 
were rarely obtained in full by the coolie. At the same time that 
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this greet demand for labour existed in Malaya, there was also a 
great demand for Cliuiese labour elsewhere: Australia, the West 
Indies, America, so that the business in ('liiira was on a very large 
scale indeed, and the conditions surrounding the housing of (“oolies 
at the ports and the overcrowding on board ship were dl^raceful. 
The coolies were, in fact, treated like cattle or pigs, and there are 
Asadi authenticated cases of hundreds of I'oolies dving during the 
voyage or being drowned like rats without a chance of escape when 
ships sank. The more serious of those abuses took place not on the 
short runs to Malaya but on the longer crossings of the I’acific. 
The surj)ri8ing fact is that, despite the inhumanity with which the 
trade was conducted, more and still more coolies could l)e Jfound 
to swallow the bait, (’liinese authorities at the (’hina ports did, iti- 
deed, prohibit the traffi<‘ because of the abominable abuses which 
were connected with it. It is on record that in 1«88, a coolie broker 
at Swatow was decapitated for having deceived coolies into emigrat- 
ing. But though sharp warnings such as this acted from time to 
time as checks on emigration, the business was so lucrative and the 
field for corruption so wide that emigratioii under the same old 
system continued, and no effective action was taken in China to 
ameliorate the hard lot of the unfortunate emigrant under the 
CTedit-ticket system. But the evds which beset the emigrant were 
by no means over when he had found, or rather been sold into, em- 
])loyment. The emj)loyer was invariably Chinese, for at that time the 
enormous influx of European capital had hardly begun. And even 
in cases where mines or plantations were owned by nou-Chinese, the 
])eople in charge of the labourers were Chinese. There was an 
obvious reason for this. The Europeans did not understand the 
language, and the labourers had no knowledge of Malay. And so 
there existed the Contractor system on European owned jilaccs of 
employment. This system was not, however, restricted to European- 
owned places of employment. For example the usual system of 
employment on the sugar plantations hi Province Wellesley whether 
European or Chinese-owned was the ‘rumah ketehiP system. Under 
this system, the estate owner divided up his estate into sections 
each of which Was in charge of a Chinese contractor. The owner 
arranged for the purchase of coolies and then handed them over 
to the contractors debiting their expenses to the contractors’ ac- 
count. The contractors took complete charge of the coolies, 
provided a house (the rumah ketchil) and made all ar- 
rangements for wages, food etc. The coolies were not allowed 
to leave the rumah ketchil except when at work on the estate under 
supervision, and there was widespread ilitreatment. Coolies were 
beaten, badly fed, and locked in at night to prevent their 
escape. In general no metlical treatment was provided and disease 
was rife. The contractors 8U]>plied the coolies with chandu at high 
prices and encouraged its use to increase their own profits. 
or their kepalas, ran ‘crooked’ gambling and thus relieved the coolie 
of what little balance of wages he m.ight have. Tn actual fact, 
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the coolie did not receive any cash wages. His wages were credited 
to his account, and his chandu, gambling debts and other purchases 
were debited to his at*count. He was invariably in debt. Similar 
conditions existed wherever coolies engaged under the credit-ticket 
system were employed. 

This, then was the stale of affairs which led to the introduc- 
tion by Raffles in 18*^3 of an Ordinance for the protection of immi- 
grants from China. But it is one thing to place a law on the 
Statute Book, another to enforce it. It would appear that no 
macliinery was provided to ensure that this law was enforced, other 
ilian the Magistracy, so that the limitation of ])assage money to 
$20, and of the perio<l of service to two years was disregarded. In 
1854 we find the following description of the iininigration system. f 

The System in 1S54 

^The Chinaman on landing in the Straits is called a Sin- 
Kheli, or new man or new friend by the Chiuchew, and Sin-llak 
by Macao men. 'iliese immigrants are thus obtained. One or 
more of tlie Chinese merchants charter a vessel and leave 
Penang in April or May for Macao or Amoy. On arriving at 
the destined ]»ort, the charter, who usually jjroceerls in the 
vessel as super-c^argo, sets a number of agents to work. These 
men go about the country and cajole the unsuspecting people, 
by promises of a speedy fortune and return to their native 
land, to accept the Imiity money, which varies according to 
the respectability of the victims. They are tlieii huddled on 
board. 4 he agents received a dollar a head. The immigrants 
are usually overcrowded on shipboard, but treated well on the 
whole. 4’hey arrived in the months of January, February and 
March, The anchor is scarcely cast when the resident (dimese 
Hock on board to buy Sin-Khelis as they term it. The Char- 
terer gets for a master wmrknian, either tailor, goldsmith or 
carpenter, 10 to 15 dollars, for a cooly 0 to 10, for a sickly 
man 3 to 4 or less. '1'he Sin-Ivheh then agrees to serve for a 
12 month, receiving food, clotiies and a few dollars for his 
service. Should he he an expert w^orkman and Fall in wnth a 
generous master, he may receive more than the sum agreed 
on. The Sin-Kheh costs 2 to 4 dollars j)er mensem for food 
and clothing. If not paid for, they are detained on board 
shij) (if convenient) or in a godpw^i, until a purchaser turns 
up. Should the charterers be forced to tlie latter alternative, 
the Sin-Khehs arc not well treated. Complaints have been 
lodged before the sitting Magistrate at different times on this 
ground, and the Sin-Khehs wwe set at large after signing a 
bond j>roinising to pay the passage money. Their agreements 
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ate generally faithfully fulfilled; at the end of the l"3th niontliB 
the Hin-Kheh is at liberty to enter his master’s service on a 
niontlily stipend or to seek his livelihood elsewhere. He is also 
then admitted into the Ivongsee of his tribe. Very few Chinese 
remain clear of the Hoes*, but as few will acknowledge them- 
selves members, it is difficult to airive at the truth. From 
2,000 to 8,000 Chinese land amuially at Penang and spread 
from tlien(*e to Province Wellesley and the Siamese and Malay 
territories.” 

‘^The iiual(‘ of conducting the emigration business is as 
MIoWkS, aiid would appear to Ikj deserving of attention, as per- 
haps capable of being introduced elsewhere. The passenger 
(called Sin-Kheh) not having money to pay for his passage, 
enters into an agreement with the master of the junk to bind 
himself apprentice to some one at the port of arrival for one 
year, without wages, only receiving food, clothing, and a small 
sum for iiarber’s ex}K‘nses, tobacco and other little indispensable 
luxuries; the balance of consideration for the laliour of the 
,year is to be handed over to the master of tbe junk as pay- 
ment of the passage money. The Sin-Khehs are kept on board 
the junks, as security for the jiassage money, till taken by an 
employer who, in considc'iation of obtaining his services for 
a year at a low rate, pays {lart of a year’s wages in advance, 
with which advan(‘e the Sin-Kheh (‘lears himself with the 
junk master. This is the principle of the operation, hut as 
the business is conducted, not through each Sin-Kheh, but 
directly between tbe junk master and the intending employer, 
and as the amount for jiassage money varies with the demand 
for labour, it has a c'ertain colouring of slave dealing which 
has prejiicliced many against the system. The Sin-Kheh is 
not bound to go with any person who chooses him. Jf he 
pays his passage money, as be agreed to do when starting, at 
the same rate as the others, he is quite free to go wherever 
he pleases.” 

The System in 1876 

Again, in 1876, the following account of the 83’steni then in 

force is given. f 

“Immigration takes place chiefly between the months of 
June and Octolier, during the fine weather in the China Seas 
of the South-West Monsoon, and though in former-times, when 
sailing junks were the exclusive means of conveyance, much 
hardshif) was no doubt incurred during the voyage, the trans- 
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port is now mainly etfected by well-appointed steamers which 
make the passage in six or eight days, and there is so much 
competition for the business that the comfort of the immigrant 
is thus secured more efficiently perhaps than it could be by 
legislation. 

^The method of recruiting the immigrants is as follows: — 
The steamer is usually chartered by a Chinese supercargo for 
a lump sum, maximum number ot' immigrants she may 
carry Ixdiig regulated by her official measurement. Some three 
weeks before the date of her proj<‘cted departure, notice is 
given in the adjoining villages that a ship is going to leave for 
Singapore, when bands of men are formed under the leadership 
of a Kheli-Thau — or, as he is usually called Headman — who is 
generally, but not always, a returned emigrant from the Straits » 
the Kheh-Thau takes his band to a lodging-house at the i>ort 
of embarkation, and their departure is arranged for through 
the agents of the ship — invariably an European firm, as being 
less open to be squeezed by the ('hinese Officials. 

^‘The rate of passage-money when paid in advance is about 
$7 to $8 (say ;h)s.), and in the case of immigrants from Amoy 
and Hongkong the money is almost always paid down. From 
Hainan the passage is often on credit, hut oftener paid or 
arranged for in advance. From Swatow about half the T'e- 
eliius — as the peo})le from this district, who are mostly agri- 
(ailtural labourers, are called — pay in advance, the other half 
get credit, the rate of passage on credit being about $12 (say 
45s,), and the Kheh-Thau being responsible for it to the super- 
cargo as regards the band of from 10 to 20 men under his 
charge. It is to he noted, as showing the purely voluntary 
nature of the immigration, that no advances are made (except 
for trilling expenses) to induce the parties to leave China, that 
while waiting to embark they are under no restriction of any 
kind, and tliat the ships are visited and carefully inspected 
by Officials, both Kurof)ean and (''hinese, before their depar- 
ture. The significance of tliese observations will be understood 
w\m\ the process of emigration from the Straits Settlements 
has been described. 

‘^Each immigrant lias a ticket which specifies the port of 
destination, whether his passage-money has or has not been 
paid, &c., &c., and on arrival in Singapbre harbour, those who 
have paid their passages land and go where they like, or it 
would |>erhaps Ik? more correct to say, wherever their Kdieh- 
T’hau likes to take thc?m. The charter of the ship usually 
allows for three or four days of detention, and during those 
<Iays of grace the iimnigrants who owe for their })asaages are 
detained on board, the Ivheh-Thaus being allowed to land and 
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liiid employern for hands who will Sf'ttle for their passage- 
money. If there is a demand for coolies, the Kheh-Thau 
makes a large profit, getting perhaps $20 })er head for his baud, 
whereas they will probably have cost inm $13 to $14. The 
usual price j)aid by the employers is from $17 to $20, and the 
margin between this and the fiassage rate constitutes the Kheli- 
Thau^s profit. 

iloubt there is something in this*whicli savours un- 
pleasantly of l)uving and ^selling, hut practically wc have no 
reason to suppose that it leads to many real abuses in the 
case of immigrants remaining in the Settlements. 

“When the steamer’s days of grac(‘ are up, if there are 
still immigrants on hoard whose })assage-money has not beeii 
j)aid, they are either landed in Singapore, and shut up in houses, 
or are sent on to Penang, if the steamer goes there, whether 
their passages were taken for there or not. In most immigrant 
ship there are immigrants regularly (Uigaged for Penang, who 
are taktai on in the ship if she is going there, or in one of tlu* 
local steamers if she is not; hut if ther(‘ ])e a demand for 
labour in Penang and none in Singapore, it is believed that 
the su[)(‘rcargo and the Kheh-Thaus are uot \erv ]>articular 
as to landing the immigrants at the particular port for which 
they embarked.” 

Doubts and Misgivings 

I’his (lestTiption of the system above quoted (from the Report 
of a Commission appointed in IH'Jb to enquire into ilie conditions 
of Chinese labourers in the Colony) would seem to im})ly" that 
there was nothing much wrong with it. There was, liowever, 
(‘onsiderahle public uneasiness on the sulqeet. In 1871, (3iinese 
merchants and citizens had petitioned the Governor, drawing 
attention to the disa])j)earance of liewly-arrived labourers. In 
1872 there were riots in Singapore l)aek(‘d hv the large Triad 
vSocieties wliieh drew their members from the immigrant coolies. 
A Commission a})pointed to enquire into the (‘auses of these riots 
recommended the introduction of a system of registration of 
Chinese immigrants. In 1873 a further })etition was rec^eived by 
the Go\enM)r from local Cliinese begging for an OrdinaiK’e ])rohibit- 
jjig the disgraceful kidna})ping of Sin-Khehs, and for the appoint- 
ment of inspecting officers, and the establishment of depots for 
registration and lodging. Al>out the same time articles ap])eare(l 
in the Straits and Cliina news[)aper8 alleging shameful overcrowd- 
ing of steamers engaged in the coolie traffic* and drawing attention 
to other abuses conned e^l with it. hi 1873 a Bill was introduced 
to regulate the system of immigration. It was vigorously opimsed 
by the Unofficial members of Ckiuncil who (considered that the evils 
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had been exaggerated and that nothing should be done to interfere 
with the importaiion of free (sit*) lainnir because if immigration 
were cut off or discouraged “enterprises of great moment that are 
now developing must wither and collapse/' The Bill passed into 
Jaw as Ordinance X of 1813 but was never brought into force. 
The sliade of Kaflles may well have wept at this result of fifty 
ytmrs’ consideration of tlie problem^ and at the fiolicy of profit 
without honour whi(*h appears to liave lieen adoj>led by the mer- 
chants whose ‘Vnteriirises of great moment’ were sacrosaiud. 

However, witli a change of Governor a fresh api)roa(*h was 
made, and the Gomniission <»f 181(5 was appoint<‘d. This (*ommis- 
sion recommended the introduction of a system of control, the es- 
lahlisliment of de[)ots for the rc'ception of immigrants and of emi- 
grants heaving the country under engagements to laliour (e.g. to 
Sumatra), tlie aj^pointment of Ghin(‘se speaking officers to he known 
as Protectors of (Uiinese before whom written engagements to 
labour w^ould he entered into, and the li(*ensing of coolie-brokers 
and recruiting agents. 

Early in 1871, attention wois called by Mr. Pic'kering, then 
Ghinese Iiiterfireter, to the urgent nee<l of j)roj)er protection of 
nctviy arrived Gliinesc. Tliis report disclosed a scandalous state of 
afiairs, gangs of (*ooiies being driven ainiard tongkangs (sailing 
shi})s) by armed imm for shipment to Sumatra and elsewhere, and 
every ('onceisahle extortion and o[)preKsion being freely practised. 

The Founding of the Chinese Protectorate 

III ^larch 1871 a second Ghiiiese Immigration Ordinance (Xo. 
11 of 1817) was [)ass(‘d, based mainly on the recommendations of 
the Gommission. Gndcr the ])ro\isions of this ()rdinam*e a Pro- 
t(‘ctor of Gliincse (Mr. W. A. Pickering) was apjiointed at Siiiga- 
jiore, and an x\ssistant Protector of Ghim*se (Mr. E. Karl) at 
Penang on the 3rd May, 1877. Thus was founded the Chinese 
Protectorate which is still collocpiially known among the (.diinese as 
the ihk Ki lung — following the name of the first Protector. 

Experiments in Protection 

The Ordinanee of 1811 was only partially hrouglit into fonc 
as tlie Seeretary of State \vas doubtful of tile wisdom of estab- 
lishing depots whioh might he considered to be Government barra- 
(‘ooiis for tlie detention of large numbers of coolies. Nevertheless, 
eonsiderabJe progress wuis ma<le, and in 1880 anot}u*r Ordhiance 
was passed (No. IN'of 1880) incorporating improvi‘ments suggested 
by tile exjierienee gained in implementing the Ordinance of 1811. 
Pnder tins Ordinanee, immigrants whose jiassage luul been paid 
were to lie released at once; those wdiose passages had not been 
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paid were to be placed in Government depots for a niaximnm period 
of ten days during which the ship-owner was to find someone to pay 
the passage money. It was hoped that in this way immigrants 
w^ould start their careers “without any burden of debt, instead of 
having a heavy drag upon tliem, not for services rendered to the 
immigrant, but to afford a profit to middlemen, who bring them 
into the ('olony as a speculation. They will start fairly, with no 
other debt upon them than the exact amount of their passage-money, 
to he worked off by regular deduction from their wages, mmler 
engagements entered into with tlie supervision of the Protector^’. 
The introduction of the Ordinance was again strongly opposed by 
the Onofficial members of Oouiual on the grounds that it w^as too 
restri('tive and that the tax of a dollar per head on the immigrants, 
leviable against tlie ships, wdiich the draft Ordinance imposed, wutvS 
an interference with the freedom of the port and W'ould injure tlie 
shipping interests. Tlie clause imposing this tax was eventually 
withdrawn, a fee on signing the contract being substituted. 

Protection of Employers 

111 addition to this legislation for the protection of tlie labourer 
there were Ordinances for the ]>rotection of the em])loyer. The 
first of these was the (Viinfiing Ordinam-e (No. Ill of 1S77) 
intro(luc(^l in consequence of a petition from the planters of 
ProAunce \Vellesl(‘v. It imposed a penalty on any ])erson who, by 
deceit or other illegitimate persuasion, induced any })erson to leave 
the (’olony for servic’e elseAvluTo. It authorised the recruiting for 
such service by licensed recruiters and rendered a written contract, 
signed before a Protector, compulsory for all intending emigrants 
whose passage had lieen paid or who had Ix^en assisted by adsances. 
It imposed penalties on those wdio, liaviiig signed sucli contracts 
or received advances, refused to ('urry out their agreement and 
forbade any person to seduce a la))Ourer from liis emplovinejit or 
harbour or eiU])loy a deserter. This w^as an atteui])t to sto)) the 
leakage of labourers from Malava to the tobacco plantations of 
Sumatra — which offered a profitable field to labour recruiters in 
Malaya who could indu(‘e labourers to abscond from their places 
of employment. 

The second of these Drdinaiu'e was the Labour (Contracts 
()rdinance^(No. J of 188'<3) wdiich ])rovided for wu’ithm (‘ontracts to 
labour for*a term of five years and imposed the penalty of rigorous 
imprisonment for breaches by the laboure'rs. The Secretary of 
State considered that the term of contract should be reduced to 
one year and tliat simple imprisonment should bo substituted for 
rigorous imprisonment for breacdies of contract. Ttiese amend- 
ments Avere opposed in Council and eventually a compromise Av^as 
reached and embodied in Ordinance 111 of 1883. Under tins'* 
Ordiuan(*e the term of contract Avan limited to three years for 
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eontracts made within the (’olony and five years for eon tracts 
made elsewhere. Breach of contract involved imprisonment only 
after the option of a hue, and the im])riBOnment might be simple 
or rigorous at the option of the Magistrate. 

ruder the Laliour (Contracts Ordinance, verbal ('ontracts ex- 
ceeding one month were not recognised, and a verbal (‘ontract could 
be determined at any time by a montlfs notice or a montlfs wages 
oji either side. Domestic servants and skilled artiti(*ers were 
exempted from the provisions of the Ordinance but in 1889 the 
])rovisions were extended to iiu'lude domestic and menial servants 
(with a period of fourteen days’ notice for domestic servants). 

The Commission of 1890 

Tn 1890, another Commission was ajipointed to enquire into 
‘‘the stat(‘ of labour in the Straits Settlements and Protected 
XativT^ States, with a vi(‘W to devising a scheme for encouraging 
immigration and thereby supplying the demand of labour.” The 
ra])id exfiansion in the demand for labour referred to earlier in this 
article, coiqiled with increasing demands from Sumatra and Borneo 
for tobacco planting liad strained the immigration mat'hinery and 
iiKweased the price of imported labour, and the purpose of this 
Commission wa^ to devise means for increasing the supply and 
reducing the pric'e of labour. The investigation covered Chinese, 
Javanese and Indian labour. The Pe}>ort of the (Commission was 
submitted to (roverninent in 1891 and is a A^(‘rv comprehensive docu- 
ment from which most of the preceding ac(*ount of legislative 
experiment has been taken. 

It is interesting to note that the Commission (dassifies the 
coni))laint,s laid before it regarding the (diinese labour system 
und(U’ three* main heads: 

Firstly, the ])hysique and quality of the (‘oolies imported. 

Secondly, the detiedency in numbers with its attendant evils 
of ('rimj)ing and desertion. 

Thirdly, the* exc<*ssive (*ost of obtaining the coolies. 

It is (dear from this Heport, that the Government examination 
<lepots wdiich under Ordinance IV of 1880 should have been estab- 
lished, did not exist. The Protector of (diinese (Mr. F. Powell) 
m a rider to the He[>ort states that ^‘no examination depot (except 
lor llailam junks) has under the Ordinance yet been established in 
Singapore, tlie examination of the men being carried on in a rough 
ami ready manjier on board ship or at the wdiarves to which the 
vessels go, w^hile the women wdth some trouble are sent to the 
rote(‘torate in gharries”. Instead of (Jovernment depots there 
were jirivate depots licensed by Government, a system wdiich as 
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some of the following extracts from the Beport will show, the 
(^ommissioTi considerejtl to be unsatisfactory. 

Interesting cliapters of the Beport concern ^^Abuses in China 
and on the Voyage’\ and ^‘Defec'ts and Abuses on arrivar\ In the 
former of these occurs the following remark about treatment in 
steamers: ^^As a rule, the ships which bring them are ocean steamers 
owned by large com]janies and thoroughly well managed. It has 
not once been suggested to us that there is anything amiss in this 
link of the system and we have not, tiierefore, considered it neces- 
sary to enquire specially into it.^^ 

The chapter on ^^Defects and Abuses on Arrival'’ contains the 
following enlightening comments: 

^^Scenes of disorder, amounting almost to riot, sometimes occur 
on the arrival of cooly-ships, rowdies from the shore assaulting 
the Boarding Officers, boatmen, and depot-keepers, snatching 
ear-rings and bangles from the women })assengers, and endea- 
vouring to persuade the ^^inpaid” passengers to run away. 
To precent a recurrence of such scenes, several of which took 
place in 1890, special ])olice have been quartered near the 
docks, but this cannot ensure the space* and quiet ne(*essary 
for an effective examination.” 

^^The coolies are next marchexl to the various depots, guarded 
by emf)loyees of the depot-keepers. Once in the depot tliey are 
confined until selec'ted by the agent of the employer, and it is 
this detention whicli forms one of the chief blots on the whole 
svstem There are also obvious objections to the con- 

finement of a large number of Chinese for a period whidi may 
extend to ten days within the walls of a house where they are 
without exercise or occupation. These are points which, if 
thev stood alone, would call for reform, liiit, in our opinion, 
a far more serious evil . .is the ]>ower which is thus placed 
in the hands of the de])ot-koepers.” 

The main objection to the power of the depot-keepers was found 
to be that coolies were forced against tboir will to enter into those 
contracts which were most remunerative to the keepers (usually 
contracts to vmrk in Sumatra) instead of being at liberty to choose 
the employment and the country they preferred. The Report 
continues : 

^‘Before the abolition of the Secret Societies many of the 
Brokers were numbered among their headmen, and thus tln^ 
first real power with which the Sin-kheh comes in contact on 
landing, namely that of the depot-keeper who took charge o| 
him was identified in his mind whh one of these Societies, 
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Though the societies have been suppressed, the power for evil 
remains. While the Sin-khch is in the depot, it is the keeper 
to whom he must look as*his government, and it is the servants 
of this man who bring him from the ship, guard him in the 
depot, and eventually remove him to the scene of his future 
employment. 

The power which is thus placed in the hands of the depot- 
keepers, who are agreed on all sides to be unscrupulous, a])- 
*pears to us greater than should be entrusted to private indivi- 
duals, and we consider, therefore, that the system should not 
be perpetuated^’. 

In another chaf)ter of tlie Report, headed ^^Defects and Abuses 
during the (Contract’’ we find he following interesting abstracts ot 
file terms of contract in ordinary use for Sin-khehs: 

^Tor Agricultural work in the Colony and Native States: 

(a) Tliree hundred and sixty days* work, the days not being 
n(‘cessaril y coi i seen t i ve. 

(b) Wages $30 per annum. No advances are given on sign- 
ing. 

(<*) From these wages $19.50 dediu'led for passages and ex- 
penses from C^hina, 

( d ) Fed free of charge by employers. 

(e) Free grant of a mosquito curtain and some clothes. 

(f) If in debt at end of a year, is kept on, but on wages of 
$3 a month and his food. 

‘‘For mining In IVrak and Selangor: 

(a) Three hundred and sixty days’ work. 

(h) Wages $42. 

((‘) Deduction for passage not exceeding $22 recoverable hy 
half-yearly instalments qf $11. 

(d) Free food. 

(e) Free moscpiito curtain and usual clothes. 

(f) If in debt at end of a year, is kept on, hut on wages of 
a free cooly. No advances are given on signing. 

^^For mining in Pahang: 

(a) 12 months’ work, 

(h) Wages $30. 

(<*) $10 is paid at the Protectorate to the broker for passage 

and expenses and the balance of $14 to the cooly during 
his period of contract. 
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(d) Free food, 

(e) Usual kit. 

(f) If ill debt at end of year, works on at $5 per mensem 
and his food. 

^^For tobacco planting in Sumatra : 

(a) One year engagement. 

(b) Advance of $30 on signing contract in the Straits; of 
tliis $10.50 is deducted for passage and expenses, the 
remaining $10.50 being paid to them in cash. 

(c) Coolies feed themselves, provision money being advanced 
by em])loyers. 

(d) Tliey grow^ their own crop and sell it to their employer 
and fixed rates laid down in the contract, and after de- 
ducting advances any balance in their favour is ])aid 
to them in cash. 

(e) They may then quit the estate even though their year 
is not up. 

(f) Thev have opportunities of earning extra pay for various 
special work.’^ 

While it may be true, as the Ue})ort states, that coolies were 
forced to go to Sumatra against their will it is also edear that the 
terms of the Sumatra contracts were more attractive than those of 
local contracts. In particular the (‘ash advance, must liave ])roved 
a strong inducement not only to the broker who would fleece the 
(^oolie of as much of it as [HXssihle, hut also to the (‘oolie wdio might 
retain some few dollars. 

Tliis same chapter of the Beport contains a brief account of 
the method of employing Chinese on Eiirojiean estates: 

‘^The ordinary method of employing Chinese on European 
estates is follows. The coolies are proc'ured through the 
agency of a headman. The usual contract wdth the enifdoyer 
is signed at the Protectorate, but it has no practi(‘al meaning, 
for the men are never paid direct l)y the manager, nor, in 
many cases, are th(‘ir names known to him. All that the 
employer does is to sign the contracts and pay the necessary 
expenses to the headman who obtains them. Tlie w^ork which 
they afterwards do is paid for at contract rates through the 
headman, whoso accounts with his coolies are never examined. 
Thus the control of the (‘oolics is thrown entirely into the hands 
of the headman, who has them completely in his power. The 
lines or kongsi-hoiis("S in which they live are generally dotted 
about the estates at long distatices from the main buildings and 
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from each other, and are practically free from supervision. This 
state of things is calculated to favour ill-treatment on the 
part of the Tyndals, (headmen), and such practices undoubted- 
ly exist. Moreover, we have not seen or heard of a single 
estate employing a European 'who speaks Chinese, so that 
except through the headmen, or perhaps a (diiuese clerk, there 
is no channel by which the employer can question his coolies 
or they can make their complaints.^’ 

As to Chinese owned estates, it is remarked that there 'is no 
doubt tliat the condition of coolies is in many instances deplorable. 
The following oa tracts from a report of an inspection of a sugar 
estate at Penang by the Assistant IT'otector of (diiiiose (Mr. Wray) 
illustrate this: 

found that there were on the estate a number of 
labourers who, having originally gone there as Sin-khelis wei’e 
still Avorking for the employer, though against their will. 

Some had fulfilled their original contract three or four 
Acars ago, hut had heeiU‘ontinuallA kept in debt, and apparently 
(‘ompelled to work under the im])ression that they Averc still 
legally hound to their employer. 

# 

One man had, he statcil, worked against Ins Avill for nine 
y(‘ars, and avus still in debt A\dien T Avinit there. 

Tin* coolies AA*ere unanimous in stating that they could not 
lune got off .the island if they had tried to, the rule of the 
phu'e iKUng that tlie Avatehmen at the ferries sioj> all eoobes 
unknown to them, unless they ]ia\e a ])ass, nor will thi‘ sampaii- 
men ordinarily take them as pa.sseiigers. 

On hearing that their indebtedness was no imjiedimeiit 
to their leaving the island, thirty of them immediately stated 
that they wdshed to leave, and it Avas instructiAe to see them 
• running for Iavo miles after mv (‘arriage in evident fear lest 
they should he again detained. Only three of those Avho were 
Iree agreed to remain on the estate for regular Avages. 

Nearly all the (‘oolies were suffering from some complain 
or other, the only hospital being a little shed in the stable 
yard of the omployePs ])rivate house, where th(‘ cooly is said 
to ha\^e been starved to death within fifty yards of a Police 
station. 

I fear that similar irregularities prevail on other estates 
in the Province (and perlutps in the NatiA’e States), w^hich 
may account for the scarcity of labour complained of l)y Pro- 
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vines planters, and T trust that the new Labour Ordinance will 
grant full power to hold periodical enquiries into the accounts 
and condition of C^hinese labourers/^ 

The Keport of the Commission continues: 

^‘^The abuses which may arise under present conditions 
are innumerable and only a general investigation has been 
possible. We ha^e, however, no doubt that both in European 
and Chinese estates, coolies are not infrequently beaten and 
otherwise ill-treated by their Tyndals or headmen. This is 
done without the knowledge of the employer, who may often 
be almost without power to check siudi practices. 

^CA.s a rule the coolies are well fed so long as they are 
able to work, but we are not satisfied that this is the case 
with men who, from sickness or unfitness, liecome a source 
of (Expense to their employers. 

‘Tt appears also that they are fre(|uently detained long 
after the year has expired for which they contracted, and 
after tliev have done more than 300 days^ fair work. This is 
done by keeping them in debt by advances of <‘ash or provi- 
sions, so that the cooly at the end of his year owes more than 
he did at the lieginning.^^ 

Attention is drawn to the fact that in the Colony Protec- 
torate Officers had no legal powers of inspection* and that the un- 
aatisfactory condition of the (diinesc labourer was due almost en- 
tirely to the absence of inspection. As a contrast it is pointed out 
that ill Perak a strong Chinese Department whose bftieers had 
exercised constant supervision over the Chinese labourers working 
in the State, whether as miners or agriculturalists, had existed for 
years. (The Perak Protectorate was established in 1883). 

Before leaving this most informative Ifeport the following 
items of general interest may be noted : 

1. The Protector of Cliiiiese states that most Chinese coolies 
who engaged to work in the Colony and States did so 
chiefly for tin-mining in the Protected Native States, for 
sugar planting in Province Wellesley and Trans-Krian and 
for tapioca planting in Malacca. 

2, The Protector gives the following figures for Sin-Kheh 
contracts made in the Colony for work in Perak and 
Selangor : 
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Perak 

SeJan^or 

1886 

5,276 

7,522 

188: 

7,459 

d,255 

1888 

4,564 

9,(;o9 

1889 

1,782 

2,870 

1890 

1,442 

1,351 


showing a decTcase from 16,714 in 1887 to 2,793 in 1890. 
This ]je attributes to tJie fall in ihe ])rioe of tin which, 
he says, in Selangor was $60 a pikul in 1887 and only 
e$30 in 1890. 

3. A reply by a J^uropean witness is quoted : 

think that the failure in connection with (Chinese labour 
is largely due to our want of knowledge of the Chinese 
language.’’ On this ihe rej>ort eoinments: 

^^This is one of the main diifienlties of the employment 
of Chines(‘ by European. It is a truism to say that it is 
impossible for any man who can only address his coolies 
through an interpreter of their oun nationality to acquire 
that inhuenee over them wdiieh js necessary to obtain the 
best results. We an* unwilling to recommend any rule 
on the subject, owing to the difficulty wliich would be 
found in carrying it out. but we believe tliat any manager 
who employed among his assistants a reliable Euro])ean 
who could speak Chinese ^ould find himfself amply repaid 
for the extra ^alary whi(*h such a man might require.” 

Recommendations 

The firincipal rei-ommemlations of the Commission xattc : 

Firstly — establish (loveriiment inspection over the Ciiinesc 
coolies employed in the Colony or Malay States. 

Secondly — Abolish the licensed defiots and brokers, substituting 
Government depots both here and in (Tina, at the 
same time reforming the method of recTuiting on 
the lines indicated in Cha])ter IV. 

Thirdly — Endeavour to obtain the full sanction of the Chinese 
Government to the credit-ticket system on tlu* im- 
proved lines on xvhieh it is proposed to work it. 

The Protector of Chinese in a rider, demurred to the recom- 
mendation that (iovernment should take over the business of 
Chinese immigration (the (Tmmission suggested the establishment 
of depots at Hongkong and Swatow)* He pointed out that the 
drift to Sumatra and Borneo arose from the fact that the toliacco- 
planters in these countries could afford to and did give large prices 
for coolies and gave considerable cash advances ; that the Commis- 
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sion after an exhaustive enquiry hacl itself eome to the conclusion 
that, ‘^the abuses of tlie depot syst^ were more sentimental than 
real/' that unlicensed and uncontrolled depots would spring up 
and that no enquiry had been made as to the necessary cooperation 
of the Governments of Ghina and Hongkong. He further adduced 
arguments to show that Government-recruited labour would be 
more expensive than that privately recruited. 

Tlie Eeport ends with the following paragraph: 

^Mn coiK'lusion vve would re})eat what we have already 
pointed out. There is no royal road to j)lentiful and cheap 
labour. What the community, represented by Government, 
can do is to eliminate cheating, illegitimate profits, misrepre- 
sentation and every such bar to immigration ; by inspection to 
ensure that the Straits shall offer an attractive field for labour; 
and to encourage by grants of land or other means, our immi- 
grant population to remain here instead of heing birds of 
passage; but beyond this the matter is in the liaiids of those 
interested. We liave other (‘ouiitries to (‘onijiete against, and 
if we are to induce labourers to come here in large numbers 
and to remain as settlers, emjdoyers must make their service 
such as first to attract and then to retain the labour 
they desire.” 

Enquiry Mainly Concerned with Planting Labour 

It is noticeable that tin mining receives but scauit attention by 
the C^omrnission of 1890 . The reason 8e(*ins to be tliat the 
labour shortage w^as in respect of estates — and, in partiendar, Euro- 
pean-owuied estates. There was no miner on the (k)mmissia»;> but 
there w^re four European planters, and the only Ghinese member 
w^as a sugar planter. Tliis w^as the period of indux pt European 
capital to Selangor and Perak for agricultural development. Tliere 
wore no Eurojiean-owned mines of any importance. Indeecf it ap- 
pears to have been accepted that mining in Malaya w^as not a pay- 
ing proposition for European capital. In the Annual Ileport of 
the British Eesident, Selangor, for 1889 we find that lie records 
that Paw^ang Tin Mining Go. litd. failed in September, 1889 . He 
states that it was under European management from 1882 and was 
the last survivor of the Kurojiean companies Avhich started in 1883 
and vanished in 1884 . He continues: ‘^Experience has shown that 
Chinese w^orking in their own methods and with their own country- 
men can make handsome fortunes in tin mining. But their systems 
as regards cost of management are eminently economical. Tliere 
is little doubt that a Ghinese manager on $25 a month will get 
better work out of his men that English overseer on ten times 
that sum. Weighted by heavy payments to promoters and so on, 
and by the cost of European staff, the forei^i Company starts in 
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tin mining* in competition with the Chinese at an enormous dis- 
advantage, and there is little ground for surprise that company 
after company struggles and fails. In the present stage of ex])lo- 
ration in tlie Malay Peninsula there is no proof of the existence of 
any mines which can be worked so as to return a profit on a \ery 
large ca])ital under a highly ])aid Eurojican staff.^^ 

Inspection^ Enlargement of the Protectorate 

The Pejiort of the 1890 Commission made clear the necessity 
for inspe<‘tion of places of emjdoyment. The Jh*otcctor remarked 
that ibis had long been advocated by all (lovornment officers well 
a('(|uainted with tlie management of (Oiinese estates. He added 
that the (Oiinese Agricailtural Lalumrers Rill had been drafted for 
a good long time (18tS9), and tJie sooner it was put in force tlie 
better. 

It has l)(‘en said with reference to factory insjicction in Kng- 
Jand: ‘hnore than a cciituryV experience has shown that the host 
iiiteiitioned industrial h‘gislation is almost entirely useless without 
the sup]K)rt of adequate inspection: the aggrieved workman does 
not play any dire(‘t part in making ijulustrial h^gislation effective. 
A had Acf with efficient inspection might indeed he ])referred to 
a good Act wiili no inspection at alP* 

TliJs is ])robal)ly universally true, and it was certainly true of 
Chinese labour in Malaya. Some inspection had already been done 
ill the Colony with good results, though no legal sanction for these' 
Ills] lections existed. An A‘?sistant Protector had been apjiointed 
for l\mang in 187T hut tlie l\mang office was not estalilished until 
1881. In Perak, as we luive seen, the Protectorate started in 188:h 
'rills was followed by the opening of other l^roteclorate otlices as 
follows: Selangor 1890, Malac(*}i 1911, Negri Sembilan 1914, Kedah 
19*^3, Johore 1927 and Pahang 1938. Prexious to 1911, the 
Malacca Protectorate work was carried on by the Chief Police 
Officer with cjccasional xisits by a Protectorate offum*. Before the 
o[ieiiing of the Kegri Sembilan and Pahang offic'es, the work in 
these States was (‘Oiiductod from Selangor. 

Thus the immhinery for the protection of the (liinese lalionrer 
'Oil his place of employment was extended throughout Malaya. 

In the Colony, the (liinese Agricultural I.abourers’ l^rotection 
Ordinance (VlTl of 1891) was passed in 1891 and provided for 
hisjiection by Protectors, for medical treatment, for the keeping 
'oi registers by employers, and for the provision of adequate living 
and sanitary accommodation and u^ater. It was stipulated that the 
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Labour Contract Ordinance 1883 applied to agricultural contracts- 
of service and the magistrate was empowered to order an abscond- 
ing labourer to pay a sxim not exceeding $15 to his employer to* 
cover the actual costs of effecting the labourer's arrest, in addition 
to any other penalty inflicted. The period of contract was limited 
to twelve months or alternatively to 830 days^ work. 

Malacca Reports 

A few summaries of reports of inspections by the Assistant 
Protector, of Chinese estates at Malacca in 1903 and 1005 may 
here be quoted. 

1902. Lendu Estate Tapioca, Owner Tan Ong Sun. 34 Sin-Khehs. 
Coolie ignorant of sum due on expiry. N^o mosquito nets 
for Sin-Khehs. One each for laukehs. INote: "^‘Laukcir’ 
= an old* hand]. 

Durian Tunggal. Tea Estate. Owners Mr. Peralta (Ita- 
lian) and Tan Hong Guan, (former being resident 
manager). About 30 Sin-Khehs, Some Iroulde. Ori- 
ginally einployor provided all food. Later, coolies ])referred 
to buy their own fish and vegeta])les, leaving employer io 
provide rice. C^oolios re(‘eived 60 cents per man })er month 
for this for some years. 3’lieii demanded 80 cents and 
threatened to strike if not granted. Peralta gave the ring- 
leaders two .strokes with his .slick — qnestimiable proceed- 
ing’’, tlioiigli it ])roved effications as far as the threatened 
strike was concerned. Tan Hong Guan refii^scd increase, 
preferred to .siifqdv all food himsedf. A.P.C. thought GO 
cents sufficiejit. Only $t to he due at end of agreement 
instead of $12. Peralta said he had paid $8 cash to the 
Klieiitauf for each man on arrival at the men’s request for 
transmission to parents in (Tina. Men trusted Ivliehiau. 
A.P.C. is ^hloubtful”. (Tolies not in possession of dujdi- 
cate contracts. Given to them by A.P.C. 

Pegoh. Tapioca, Chan Keng Swoc owner. 12 Sin-Khehs, 
happy, ignorant re wages etc. 

Pulau Se])ang, Tapioca. Lee Keng Leat owner. Managed 
by a Kliug. Contractor Tan Giap Heng had 1 Sin-kheh.s. 
Ko copies of contracts *etc. Contented. To receive $4 on 
expiry. Khehtau took $6 to hand to parents and when he 
returned with receipt would pay $2 cash to each coolie. 
Coolies trusted him. 


*t '’Khehtau” = Headman 
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Keuianclore (Jasin) Tapioca. See Pon^ Owner. Con- 

tractor had 7 Sin-kliehs. Khehtau had told them that they 
would receive $4 on expiry. Xothing sent to (diina. A.P.C. 
told them $12. ‘^received with acclamation’\ Copies of 
contracts distributed by A.P.C. 

Jasin. Tapio(‘a. Lion" Kong Gee owner. 7 Sin-khehs 
signed on 27.12.00. Three only remained. 2 absc'onded^ 
2 died of fever in Jasin hospital, (kmtract was for one 
year, advance of $18, total wage of $22 leaving only $4 to 
i)e received. is quite ridiculous and no wonder coolies 
abs(‘on(J on tlie least indu(*ement.^’ Sleeping accommoda- 
tio]i bad. Fresh quarters ordered. 

S(4and()re. Not visited. Kest. Mangr. stated that of 16 
Sin-khehs signed on 27.12.00, 6 bad absconded and 6 died. 
Rim. Lull Kee Weng owjier. No Sin-khehs. Were some 
previous year but bad abst'onded. 

Merlimaii. 'I’apioca. Ong Kim Wee owner. 11) Sin-khehs 
tine strong fellows. BalaiU'c of $8 on expiry. $4 having been 
sent home through Ong Kim W(‘e, not through khehtau. 
\'ery s(‘Idom abscond ings. 

('hill (hiiu 4'apioca. 20 Sin-khehs. Xot seen. 
R{‘coinmends that owners, not contractors, should execute 
the (‘ontraits. 'More accurate details of places of om])loy- 
ment to he kept. D.O.^s to keep Estate book containing 
list.s of Sin-khehs forwarded by A.P.C. in order to check 
when visiting. 

1005. Only one em])loyer ^\lu) employs more than 20 sin-kliehs. 
Total no. of sin-khehs under (*ontraet to labour on estates 
in Malacca was 125, of whom be traced 110. Been dimi- 
nishing for some time. 


I'otal contracts. Estate work onlv. 

1902 518 412 

1903 372 257 

1904 236 185 

There is practically no difference between the treatment of 
sin-khehs and laukhehs. Accommodation and food is the 
same for all and the only difference is in the wage. Terms 
of contrai’ts only strictly construed in case of European 
eniployers. Other cases — a good deal of latitude on both 
sides, e.g. Rickshaw coolies in Malacca signing on as sin- 
khehs receive more than stipulated pay. Absconding not 
unknown, but D.O. Alor Gajah said that in his three years’ 
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expexieiicc of his district he had liov'cr a prosecution^ 

instituted by an employer on this account. Magistrate* 
Malacca confirmed Also no complaints brought by 

Rin-khelis against employers, '(note neither of these pointe 
is eondusive.) 

Visited: Merlimau Tapioca. No sin-khehs, last batch Just free. 
Gading. Tapioca. No sin-khehs. 

Durian Tunggal. Tea. ^^This is the only tea estate in the 
country’\ It is the only estate in Malacca where sin-kliehs 
ai’e einplojed to any extent. In all 56. Accommodation 
better than it is on most estates, ]>nt 1 do not consider it 
good. 

Tebong, four dlinese estate owners — Tapioca, Xo sin*' 
kbehjf, all tinie-e\])ircd. 

Kemajulore. 4 sin-khehs in factory 4'apioca. 

Bukjt Asahan Tapioca and Rubber (first mention) 6 siii- 
khehs plus 5 from Gading. Two redeemed, one abscond. 

Beinbau, visited t\\o kongsis found no sin-klielis. Chops 
•unknown. 

Pandiore. Small (iambier Plantation. 2 sin-khehs, not 
sii])pli(‘d with articles slated in contract. Accommodation 
and water xery ])oor. 

Pegoh. dapjoca. 6 sin-kliehs. Accominodaiion fair. 

The Depot System 

To return for a moment to the ]h‘port of the Commission of 
181)0. lindoiibtediv the most imjKirtant recommendation was that 
inspection of places of employment should ])(‘ instituted, though it 
is possible that the (^ommissioneis themselves considered that the 
recommendations concerning the importation of fresh labour were 
of more im])ortance to the planting industry. Government, how- 
ever, did not accept these latter projmsals. Instead, in 181)6, an 
Ordinance was ])as^ed (XVIIT of 18f)6. Native Passenger Lodging- 
Houses) whereuiider any house ‘'kept as a public resort for the 
boarding and lodging of native passengers’’ was required to have a 
license issued hv the Protector, and the Keeper thereof was bound 
to observe the rules made by the Governor ip Council for the 
management of such lodging-houses. 

The Federated Malay States 

So far the main emphasis has been upon enquiry, legidation 
and action in the Colony. This of course, follows the line of 
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.development of Malaya. We may now profitably jump in time 
nud space — to 1910 and to the Federated Malay States, where, as 
we have seen, rapid development was taking place. 

TTntil December 3909 each of the States of the Federation 
passed its own laws, and tliere existed in each State a series of 
Orders in Oouncil, Kegulations and Enactments dealing with the 
iinjiortation of labourers. Some of these laws dated from the 
1S806 hut, in 1904, there was some consolidation into three main 
ena(‘tnieuts, (1) The Labour Enactment (General), (2) The 
Labour Enactment (Chinese Mining) and (3) The Labour Enaid- 
iiieiit (Cliinese Agricultural). Jn general these laws followed llie 
lines of those already enacted in the (‘olony. There w(‘re no 
Govtu'iiment de])C>tB for the re(‘eption of Sin-khehs, but in 1890 a 
d('pot was established at Kuala Lum})ur under the management of 
a coniinittee of Chinese. The Tollowing extract from the Annual 
deport of the British Eesident for 1890 describes the de])dt and the 
>\st(un of re(Tuitrnent : 

‘AVith a \it‘w to the ]>rotectioii of em])loyers of Chinese labour 
in ili(‘ till mining industry, an im])ortant stei> has been taken 
to (-arry out the Rules passed in June 1888. A (‘entral coolie 
depot lia.N lH*en opened and its working has, so far, given satis- 
fy tion. This institution (Siiia M(‘e Kmig Sell) is a ]uirely 
( hmese one. 4 he building, a substantial brick one. has ac'- 
('ommodation for Rs^OO men; it is well sujiplied with water and 
all eoiuenieiiees. 

All newlv imported eoolies must fiass throiigli this depot 
whore they an' regKNtered, and wdiere they remain at the e\- 
jiense of their htoker until work is found for them, laiu-khelis, 
or labourers of a wear’s standing and ujiwards ean also gain 
admittaiiee to the ih'pot on paunent of a small tixed charge, 
and ean remain tliere at their own expense until tliey find work. 
4 h(‘ lunnher tliat jiassed through tlie ^lepot in 1890 was 3,221 
namely, 1739 simkhehs and J,47i^ lau-kliehs. Employers is 
iH'ed of labour apply to t!ie depot manager (a JVfalaeea Cliiiiese) 
who (‘ominu ideates wdth the brokers. If eoolies are engaged, 
agreements are made out in du|)ljeate and the partieulai’s are 
registered in tlie depot. In the agreement are set out the 
sum received in advance, the term of service, the names of the 
imiployer and the coolie, tlie jilaoe of work, tlie scale of remu- 
neration, the hours of work and the nature of the food and 
clothing to lie jnovicied. On the expiration of a sin-khelds 
year of service he has to procure from Ids employer a certificate 
stating that his agreement has been, fulfilled. This lie presents 
to the depot, and is thenceforth a laukheh and is free to take 
service wherever he chooses, ae long as he holds a certificate 
’ to the etfect that he has completed the term of his last engage* 
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nient and hag repaid all his advances. Employers who engaged 
labourers without such a certificate are lialde to a fine of $200. 
The (hi})tain -Superintendent of Police reports: ^Thig system 
works ex(‘ee.(lingly well, and has completely done away with 
the trouble })reviously exj)erienced with ahsc'ondiiig coolies. 
Several prosecutions ha\e been instituted against persons for 
infringing the rules. l)ut during the past six months there has 
])een no trouble whatever, either from the ein])loyer8, coolies 
or brokers.’ The institution is under the management of a 
Committee of Chinese, of whom the (^apilan (’hina is Chair- 
man. It is inspected ])eriodi(‘ally hy tin* Pesideney Surgeon.”' 

The Commission of 1910 

The rapid exjiansion of rubber jdauting from lOOd onwards 
caused a sharf) demand for labour. In 1909 the average price of 
rubber was 'Is. Id. a pound and the highest ])riee 9s. ehl. as eom- 
•])ared witli 4s. 4^ and 5s. 9^d. respectively in 1908. In 1910 
tile figures were 8s. 9d. average; 12s. 7d. highest. It was this in- 
crease in tlie price of rubber and the ])rospect of a profitable future 
due to the development of the motor car and the increasing use of 
pneumatic tyros which again focussed attention on the labour supply 
and led to tlie ai)pointment of the (Commission of 1910. This was 
a Commission of one man, Mr. C. W. C. Parr, a Government 
Officer, who (as Col. C. W. C. Parr) retired from Malaya as Jkitish 
Eesident, Perak in 1926. It ^vas a})pointed hy the High Commis- 
hioner to omjuire into matters generallv connected with the employ- 
ment of indentured labour iu the Federated Malay States, and the 
advisability of its continuance. 

This enquiry, like that of 1<S90, covered Chinese, riavanese and 
Indian Labour, but it was directed towards one object; the advis- 
ahility of the coutiimaiice of indentured labour. From the Peport, 
which was laid before the Federal Council on the 31st October 1910,. 
we find that the system of recruitment of Sin-khehs had changed 
so little since 1890 that no lengthy account of it was necessary. 
Since 1900 a number of contracts bad been made in the otfice of the- 
Chinese Protectorate of the F.M.S. Reference is made to the 
prejudice against tlie system of ^Wling young pigs.” It appears 
that ^Tormerly the labourer re])aid the sum of $19.50 (for passage), 
but no portion of the cost of importation is now recoverable from 
liim. All contracts for mining and agricultural labour are for 
a term of 300 days* work. Thoge for domestic service are for one 
year. The usual rate of wages for indentured Chinese labourers 
engaged in agriculture is 5 cents ])er diem and food. Indentured 
labourers employed on mines, though engaged at nominally the same 
rate, ap])ear actually to receive considerably higher wages.' Domes- 
tic servants under indenture receive $1.50 per mensem with free 
food. As a rule, the labourer receives little or no cash during bis 
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indenture, such articles as he may require bein^ supplied by the 
•employer and debited to the labourer's accoiint^\ This gives us a 
picture of the main features of the terms of employment. As to 
the treatment of the labourers the Report says : 

‘^The few indentured labourers employed on mines appear now 
to receive fair treatment, though ill-treatment on mines is not 
improbable even now, if the conditions appear to favour con- 
cealment of such ill-treatment. 'Fhe facilities for absconding 
are at the present time so great in the case of labourers em- 
ployed on mines in the three western States of the Federated 
Malay States that it would be against the inhu’est of the 
employer to resort to ill-treatment.” 

‘‘In the case of indentured labourers employed on estates situa- 
ted on the Kurau and Krian rivers the ('omparative isolation 
of the estate lias enabled the employer (which term includes 
both the manager of the estate and the headman of the “rumah 
Kechil”) to treat the indentured labourers with a severity (it 
might jn SOUK' instances he termed ferocity) which would be 
impossible on estates less ditlicult of ac'coss. 1 attribute the 
crueltv and abuses which have surrounded and, to judge from 
the evidence taken and personal enquiry made under this 
Commission, still surroiiml the system of indmitured Chinese 
Jahour on the Krian estates, to the situation of the estates 
as abo\e stated and to tlu‘ “rumah kechil” system.” 

Details are aDo given of non-treatment of sick and diseased 
hilioure^’s, ol illegal charges debited to ('oolies’ ac(*ounts, of the 
su[)])ly of o[)iuin to coolies at high prices in lieu of wages and of 
tile locking-in of coolies between the hours of G ji.m. and G a.m. ft 
is somewhat surprising to iiiul that the only places mentioned as 
eni})loying indiuitured Chiiies(‘ labour are si\ estates in Ferak and 
three in Negri Simihilan. Surprising too i^ the fact that tlie 
nuinher of imltMitunMl diinese laliourers imported in tlic F.M.S. 
lell from 7G12 in 1900 to in 1908, though there was a slight 
ruse to 8G3 in 1909. 

As to this the Report states: 

“The demand for indentured (’hinese laliour, which had almost 
reached the vanishing ])oint in the Federated Malay States, 
has revived lately owing to the extensive cultivation of rubber 
and the scarcity of other labour, and in view of the large num- 
ber of labourers that will be required it is most essential that 
the system of recruiting Chinese laliour should be phued on as 
sound a basis as possible.” 

“The employment of indentured Chinese labour on mines has 
practically ceased, and the number of domestic servants under 
indenture is exceedingly small.” 
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In an appendix to the lleport, Mr, W. 1). Barnes, British 
Eesident, Pahang, and fonnerly Secretary for Chinese Affairs,. 
P.M.S., gives a thumb-nail sketch of the development of thirty 
years, lie says: 

^^The early development of the Straits Settlements and Fede- 
rated Malay States was^ to a great extent, effected by inden- 
tured Chinese labour imported by Chinese capitalists. The- 
system led to gross abuses, an account of which can l>e found 
in voluminous report, of the Straits Settlements Labour Com- 
mission, 1891 (1890). 

As early as 189^f when 1 was first in Perak, the system 
of working mines by indentured labour was breaking down. 
As cominmiicatioiis were improved, it was increasingly difficult 
to ])revent absconding, and the munlier of small miners largely 
increased. I’he present <*ondition of the mining industry is 
far healthier and sounder than when it was in the hands of a 
few ca[)italists eni])loying labour, which was indentured in the 
sense of not being fre(‘ to leave the mine until the next yearly 
or half-yearly settlement. 

Til agriculture, indentured Chinese labour — i.e.. Sinklieh 
labour — is practically confined to the sugar industry in Perak 
and Jh’OMnce Wellesley, and to the employment of contract 
llailains on tapioca estates in Malacca. I have no figures 
avaiial)le, but it is undoubted that the em])loyment of •inden- 
tured labour has diminished greatly in recent j’ears. 

Jn mv opinion this diminution is a matter for congratula- 
tion. A j)Janter, of course, prefers indentured labour, beeause 
it is more com])letely under his control, but no body of em- 
ployers, whether fiiiropeaii or native, can be trusted to employ 
indentured labour in f)la(*es where cireumstam^es render ab- 
sconding difficult uidess their labour is constantly inspected by 
Government officers. In Province Wellesley the place of the 
Cliinese siiikhch emjiloyed on sugar estates has been taken in 
some cases by frei* labourers, but in many others tlie estates 
have l)eeu broken uj) and are now 0(‘cnpied by free settlers.^' 

The C'ommission recommended the abolition of indentured 
labour and the substitution of ^‘the system of recruiting well known 
in {connection with Indian labour as the ^^kangany^^ system. Most 
of the labour em])loyed on mines is now recruited on this system, 
persons trusted by the employer proceeding to (Iiina and bringing 
hack with them relatiAos or men fi'om the same village to whrk on 
the mine.’^ 
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Failing a sufficient supply of labour by this method, a limited 
form of indenture — limited to 100 or 150 days only — through 
Government depot was advised — coupled with ^‘the strictest super- 
vision of such labour by Government/* ^^Inspectioii should be 
both frequent and thorough — an efficient system of inspection being 
as much to the advantage of the employer who desires to treat his 
labour fairly as to that of the labour/^ 

The following paragraph is particularly interesting in view 
of the increasing popularity nowadays of direct employment on 
European estates instead of employment througli contractors: 

^T'Curopean employers of indentured Chiiiese labour should be 
urged to deal direct with such labour, and their responsibility 
for the treatment and general welfare of the labourers should 
he impressed uf)on them. The system of dealing with inden- 
tured (liinese labour through a headman or contractor is likely 
to give rise to abuses and was condemned by the Labour 
Commission of 1890/^ 

Legislation of 1910 — The Period of the Contract 

In November 1910, seven Hills were brought lieforc the Federal 
Council emhodying amendments to the labour lavs whicli were 
‘biecessitated by the extension of the cultivation of rublier and the 
iiU'ivase in the demand for labour.” The first of these was the 
‘Hdiinese Immigrant^ Enactment”. Tn introdinung it, the Kesi- 
dciil of Pahang (Mr. Barnes) said: 

‘Mn the past, Cliinese indentured labour — that is, Chinese 
labour whi(di was hound b\ contract to perform a (-ertain 
amount of labour in the Malav States — has been im[)orted 
under contrat'ts made in the Colony. It is now proposed to 
bring the labourers direct wntbout passing througli Singapore,, 
and it is, therefore, necessary that we should add to our legis- 
lation pro\isioiis for the protection of that labour 
“The question of indebted immigrants is dealt with exactly as 
in tile Colonial law. On arriial it is asccrtaimal from a man 
whether lie ow\^s his passages to aiiyono and, if so, ])rovision 
is made for. his detention in a depot until lie has signed a con- 
tract . .Jt may be (*oncluded that a law Avlmdi has been work- 
ing for twenty or thirty years in the Colony and anieiidexl from 
time to time is the most satisfat'tory way of d(‘aling wdUi this 
matter.” 

Thus far the Bill provided for the Government su])ervision of 
immigrants as suggested by the Commission but the more far- 
roac'bing recoinniendations — in jiarticular the reduction of ihe pe- 
riod of indenture, if indentured labour should still be found neces- 
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sovj, to 100, or at the moBt 150 days, as recommended to the 
Commission by the Eesident of Pahang — found no place in this 
Enactment. Instead we find that the period of indenture is limited 
to 300 day 8^ work. 

The remaining six Bills were the Indian Immigration Enact- 
ment, the Netherlands Indian Labourers’ Protection Enactment, 
Labour Enactment 1904 No. ] (General), Labour Enactment 1904 
No. 2 (Chinese mining). Labour Enactment 1904 No. 3 (Chinese 
4igricultural) and ^^aii Enadment to provide for the due protection 
of the health of labourers employed upon Agricultural Estates.” — 
Estate labourers (Protection of TTealth) Enactment. The main 
provisions of these Enactments dealt with house accommodation, 
"Water supply, sanitary arrangements, hospitals and health matters 
generally. They gave effect to the recommendations of a Com- 
mittee of six Doctors (four of them Government Medical Officers) 
‘One planter and the head of the Public Works Department appointed 
•one plajiter and the he^d of the Public Works De})artment a[)pointed 
•overlapping in the Enactments and it was stated that it was pro- 
posed eventually to consolidate the legislation in one Bill. The 
amendments to each of the three Labour Enactments 1904 each 
reiterated the limitation of the terms of contract to 300 days’ labour, 
picture of the main features of the terms of employment. As to 
the treatment of the labourers the Deport says: 

On the consideration of these Bills in (^ommittee, an Tii- 
nfficial Member stated that he had ^ffieen specially requested by 
employers of labour in Perak to see whether there would not be 
n (‘bailee of the time of the contract being somewhat exhmded.” 
He remarked that he understood that the i(iea of making the term 
•of the contracts 300 days and no longer was due to certain consi- 
derations of wliat the feeling might be in England as regards em- 
ployment of labour out here, and argued at some length on the 
benefits accruing from a longer period of contracts. He proposed 
that the terms should not o\(*(^ed 000 days’ work. This divw a 
spirited re])ly from the llcsident of Pahang who, as we have seen, 
was a former Secretary for Chinese Affairs and had sponsored the 
.suggested reduction of the term to 100 or 150 days. He said: 

‘Tn dealing with labour there are two absolutely in(*ompa- 
til)l(‘ ideals, one is all five labour and the otlier all laliour under 
indenture. lliat was the difference betwven the Selangor 
coffee j>lanters in the old days and the l-^rovinee Wellesley Sugar 
}danters. These two ideals cannot be worked together. If 
you have the country full of free labour, with all the freedom 
of movement that free labour demands, it is absolutely ini- 
])ossil)le to keep large numliers of indentured labourers on 
estates tied down by all sorts of conditions. It is as absolutely 
impossible to hold indentured labour under such conditions 
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as it would be to hold a handful of quicksilver, dlie (Chinese 
..come here to be independent and their own masters. If 
they obtain a free jjassage they are ready to repay it and enter 
into a contract to labour until it is repaid, but when that ])eriod 
is over they expect to be free. Any attemjd to kee]) them for a 
loiig(‘r period is an offence against their self-respect and moral 
sense and will fail. The ordinary cooly is, as a rule, a very 
decent IVllow, and he regards himself as under a moral obliga- 
tion to fulfil his contract. But if you extend the term of the 
(‘ontract beyond vhat he recognises as ])roper to be required 
from him he will abs(*ond. In a country like this if your labour 
forc(‘ wants to go you cannot keej) it. The hoid])le member 
said that employers who had sj>oken to him regarded it as a 
greai hardship tliat as soon as their men get acclimatised they 
left them. Why should a man wlio has worked 300 da vs on an 
estate leave it as soon as his contract expired. Surely, if he is 
[)rop(‘rly treated on that estate and is making a good wage 
there he will stay If they are not satisfied nothing will keej) 
them. Apart from any consideration of wliat })eople at home 
may think, we know ])v past ex])erience here that you will 
ni‘\er g(‘t a large (juaiitity of (Tiiiese la])our to (‘ome down 
here under contract The only place where Chinese labour on 
(*on tracts for long periods has been satisfactorily workenl is 
on the Deli to])ace() estates. But there the whole conditions- 
are entirely different. There the employers are strong and 
organised, they arc not competing with miners and they are not 
competing with the general prosperity of the country outside 
agricultural labour, such as we have here. What is possible in an 
agri(mltural country, whose industry is entirely based on inden- 
tured labour, would be absolutely impossible in a country like 
this in which all other industries arc based on free labour, and 
for that r(‘ason I strongly deprecate extending the maximum 
term of a contract beyond 300 days’ work. I should mention 
that this may mean a great deal longer than 300 days spent on 
an estate.'’ 

Of interest too is a remark by the High Commissioner in this 
debate, lie states that when the matter was before the Legislative 
Council in Singapore, the point that a three years’ contract might 
induce Chinese labourers to come here with their families was men- 
tioned by one of the members for Penang as an argument but that 
the Chinese member promptly said that no C^hinese indentured 
labourer w’ould ever dream of bringing his wife and family here. The 
High Commissioner also pointed out that 300 days was the recog- 
nised maximum and that the proposal of the hon’hlc mem])er was to 
go beyond what was then, and had been for some time, tlie recogiiiscd 
period and that Government could not support the proposal. 
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The hon’ble member was satisfied with the explanation and did 
not wish to press the matter. 

Legislation of 1911 

This, however, was not the end of the matter for on the 13th 
N^ovember 1911 we find an Unofficial Member asking when Enact- 
ment 12 of 1910 (the amendment of the Labour Enactments 1904 
No. 1 — General) which was passed on the 3rd November 1910 was 
to be brought into forc-e. In reply the Chief Secretary stated that 
there were two ])oints in the Enactment w^hieli had been the subject 
of eorre8j)on(h*nce with the Secretary of State, namely tlie maxi- 
mum period of contracts and the stringent provisions of Section 
8x\ of the Enactment which imposed penalties on labourers for 
offences in the same way as the Colony Ordinance (No. VII] of 
1891 ) quoted earlier. 

'^Wilh regard to the first point, the Secretary of State has 
lat(‘ly consented to the maximum perio^l of contract being for the 
preseiit 300 da}s, but has directed that the recrxiitmeiit of Chinese 
labour on the Sin-kheh system shall cease altogether by the 30t]i 
of June 1914; all written contracts therefore made by (Jhinese 
iinniigranls ])rior to the 30th June 1914, for labour in the Fede- 
rated Malay States, will lapse from that date.^^ 

The s(‘(oii(l point w%as still nnder consideration. 

A new Ijabonr C^ode was being prepared to consolidate the 
various laws r(‘ferred io above, but, before it was ready, (^ouncil 
was suddenly faced, on the 14th of November 1911 wfith an entirely 
new Bill, ^ho make j)rovisioiis for the proper supervision and treat- 
ment of laliourers'h This w'as to be a temporary measure, to be 
incorporated in the Labour Code in due course. Its urgency w^as 
^.^xplained by the (''hief Secretary as follows: — 

a ('ertain estate in tlie Federated Malay States mattxjrs 
have reac'lied a stage at which the manager is unable to control 
tlie labour force there. There has been terrible mortality on 
the estate, the labour force of which consists of 1,100 men. 
On a recent visit of inspeidion, aliout 500 ^vere found sick 
about the estate. The hospital accommodation is absolutely 
insufficient and the medical staff is quite unalde to look after 
the coolic'^. The manager lias been directed to carry out cer- 
tain woiTs but lias failed to carry out promises whicli have 
been made. He states that matters have been rejiortcd to 
the Diredors hut that they have objected to the expenditure 
necessary to remedy the state of affairs. He admits that 
matters have got lieyond his control and he has also informed 
me that lie lias sent in his resignation. He has been frequently 
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absent from the estate on other business and no one is loft 
in charge who has power to deal with emergencies. In these 
circiuiistances it is necessary to ask tlie (/ouncil to confer 
powers on the Government to see that this state of things 
shaJl exist no longer. This is the only possi})le way to deal 
with such a case. As T stated before this is only a temporary 
measure, because the Labour Bill will soon be before the 
Counci 

rnofficial Members demurred to this rusli legislation, but on 
(«overnmenCs giving an undertaking that the provisions of the 
i)ill would Jiot be enforced against any other estate until the t^n- 
oihcial Members had seen the reports upon which (Tovernment pro- 
posed to act, the Bill was passed into law as ^"The Labour Enact- 
ment, 1911.^^ 

The Labour Code, 1912 and the Abolition of Inden- 
tured Labour 

From this welter of piecemeal legislation emerged “The Labour 
Code, which, though sin(*e considerably amended, forms the 

basics of tlie present (1933) ('ode. It included a section declaring 
tlnd every contract entered into by an indebted immigrant was to 
terminate on the 30th of dune 1911 and tliat no contraci was to 
be entered into ])V an indelded immigrant after that date. 

In introducing tlie lUll, the Chief Secretarv remarked that 
It iinohed “no great alterations in the law which has been in 
lor((‘ for many vears in the Federated Malay States. Luring the 
d(‘bate, an rnollicial Member made some interesting remarks about 
^trikes. HfdVrriiig to “recent strikes in Kuala Lumpur’^ he said: 

‘‘It is a great disappointment to the whole of the country to 
se(‘ that the Kuroi>ean em})loyer.s in these particular instances 
liave had to give in to the demands of their labourers. That 
sucli a thing could lie possible in the Federated Malay States 
nobody wajuld have believed. The matter sliould have grave 
(consideration if w^e find that the European has to give in to the 
dictation ^of the cooly, who is probably acting under the dicta- 
tion of some secret sotaety, and I believe I have g(X)d grounds 
to suppose that these strikes were led by some secret society. 
if we are to give in to coolies like this, then the ])Osition of 
P]iiropeaiis in the country wull liecome very difficult, and }>roh- 
ahly there wdll be further trouble. I therefore draw' the atten- 
tion of Government to the advisability of considering some 
addition to the, Labour Code, to avoid, as much as ])ossible by 
law, the recurrence of such strikes, whether industrial, on 
mines or on plantations. We are jirepared to look after our 
labour. We do our very best for them. We treat them al- 
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most as well as we would treat our owu people, and we must 
expect that the labourers will respect the laws of the country 
and their em})loyers. I am making a very strong point of thi-s 
as of late there has been a lot of trouble amongst a certain 
class of Chinese. The strikes which liave taken place in Kuala 
Lumpur are not the only strikes which have taken place in the 
country. J c*an sf)eak feelingly on the matter as I have had 
to deal with two strikes — one of coolies and the other of work- 
shop hands. I was very fortunate in being able to quell the 
whole tiling and restore working. 1 cannot say whether in 
future cases 1 should be* successful, therefore I do not think 
it IS too much to ask Government to consider the matter and 
decide whether they cannot bring in some legislation to prevent 
the occurrence of strikes, especially amongst the Chinese and 
Tamils.^’ 

A later speaker — Towkav Eii Tong Sen neatly and tersely 
rejilied 1o ibis “cri-dn-coeur'^ in the following words: 

^^With regard to strikevs, when 1 w^as m Lomlon 1 could not get 
a taxi-cab one day owing to the strike amongst the taxi-cab 
drivers. 1 think these strikes affe(*t every country/^ 

Tile final stage of the abolition of indentured labour was 
reached with the passing in November 1914, of an amending Enact- 
ment — NTo. 32 of 1914, whi(‘h removed all jirovisions of the (^ode 
which referred exclusively to written contracts to labour by (/hinese 
indebted immigrants all su(4i contracts having come to an end on 
the 3()th of June m that year. 

The legal aliolition of indentured labour had but little influence 
on the system of labour supply. Already, as we have seen, the 
Chinese mines — the largest employers of labour had practically 
ceased to employ indentured labour and had developed a system 
of private recruitment. But the abolition of indentures did pre- 
vent any swing back to the old system W'hich in view of the press- 
ing demands for labour, might well have taken place. 

The System of Personal Recruitment 
Lodging Houses 

The system which had grown out of the old indenture system 
and had become widespread was on the following lines : A Chinese 
employer wiio w^anted say fifty or a hundred coolies would send his 
contractor or Kejiala to China to recruit. This recruiter would, 
as a rule, go to his own village or district, which would also fre- 
quently be the district of his employer, and there find men were 
willing to undertake employment in Malaya, l^he recruiter would 
pay all the expenses from village to port and from port to Malaya 
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4 ind with his assistants shepherd the flock to the place of einploy- 
ment. Arrived there the coolies would be housed in an attap 
Kongsi-house — probably together with coolies already employed 
there — and would be set to work. An account would be opened in 
the employer’s book for each Sin-kheh and the first entry would 
be a debit of a sum to cover his share of the cost of importation. 
This sum would be arrived at by taking all the expenses of the 
trip — ^including the expenses of the recruiter and his assistants to 
and from China — with generous allowances and ^^squeeze” so that 
the employer should make a profit on the transaction even allowing 
for the absconding of a few of the newcomers before repayment. 
The wages of the newcomers were usually assessed according to the 
ability shown. No wages would be paid, but they would be credited 
to the coolie’s account. Items debited to his account would be 
food (unless, as on mines, free focwl were provided), clothing, 
chandn and any purchases of clothing, tobacco, matches etc., all of 
which would be obtained from a shop kept by the employer at the 
Kongsi. In course of time, provided that his health remained good 
and lie did not smoke opium excessively, the Sin-kheh wmuld work 
himself free of debt. Frequently there was no written agreement, 
hut written agreements and promissory notes signed bv the Sin- 
kludis were not unknown. Furthermore family and village ties 
tended to bind the Sin-kheh to the employer. But above all, the 
old tradition and customs of indenture tended to persist and, as 
Mi\ Barnes rightly remarked (see aliove) the cooly re- 
garded himself as under a moral obligation to fulfil liis contract — 
provided that it was reasonable Furthermore, if the labourers 
were not suffuaently docile there was close surveillance by Cliinese 
lve])alas and Sikh watchmen and the locking of the Kongsi doors 
at night. 

Side by side with this system of personal recruitment was the 
>\stem of recruitment through lodging bouses winch was a deve- 
lopment from and bore a close resemblance to the old system of 
importation. Brokers in China recriiitod labourers and either 
lliemsehes liroiight them to Malaya or sent them through lodging 
houses. Lodging houses for labourers at the coast ports of China 
are linked with lodging houses in Hongkong; these latter are linked 
with Singapore lodging houses which again are linked with similar 
establishments up-cou^t^ 3 ^ It w^as thus possible for the broker in 
China to hand over his recruits to a lodging liouse in China for 
transmission to any part of Malav^a. In Malaya these lodging 
houses — established under Native Passenger Lodging House licences 
— served, and still serve, as reservoirs for labour and as employ- 
ment exchanges, Chinese contractors looking for labour go to the 
lodging houses to recruit. Under the system wUich we liave just 
been describing he would pay to the lodging house keeper a sum 
to cover the alleged expenses of importation and this sum, or a 
larger one, would be debited to the Sin-kheh’s account. 
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The Labour Code empowered, and still docs empower, the 
J^rotector to fix from time to time Ibe maximum sum for which 
any immigrant should be indebted for passage money and advances. 
But it will be realised tliat the only means of ascertaining what 
sums had been debited against Sin-khehs — either under the personal 
recruitment system or the lodging house recruitment system — was 
the inspection of individual accounts at each place of employment. 
This, in itself, was a formidable task. Heference has already been 
made to the statement that ‘Hhe aggrieved workman does not play 
any direct part in making industrial legislation effective.” That 
WHS Avritten in connection with Jahoiirers in England being 
ins])eeted ])y men of their own race. It is infinitely more true 
of Chinese, newcomers to Malaya, being inspected hy men of an 
alien race. The attitude, amounting almost to dumb antipathy,, 
which met the Prote(‘torate officer on his arrival at a jdace of em- 
ployment is something which can hardly he aj)pre('iated excejd hy 
those who have experienced it. In the Tle})ort of tlie 19K) Com- 
mission, Mr. Parr wrote: thorough inspection of an estate 

em])loying indentured Cliinese occupies a considerable time. 
ins])ection of Ban Eok ifeng Estate hy Mr. Eidg(*s and myself 

occuj)iod 8 or 9 liours on two consecutive days *A cursory 

or hurried inspection of the Chinese-managed estates vould fail 
to bring to light many eases of ill-treatment bec-aiise the labourers 
ar(‘ afraid to complain, and only careful and searching en(|uirv 
will elicit the true state of affairs.” 

This was ecpially true of the quasi-indentured laliour Avhich 
wo are now considering. And even today, in Ins Annual Re])ort 
for 1940 the Protecdor in Perak remarks: is extremely rare 

for any coinp]aint> to lie made to an ins])e(‘tmg odic'er.” N'everthe- 
leSft, inspection vas of considerable use. and the knowledge tliat the 
Protectorate provided a free court of justice for the labourer did 
spread particularly as tlie iiumlier of laukhchs was constantly in- 
creasing. 

Before leaving tlic sulijtHd of lodging lious(‘S mention should 
be made of their function as reservoirs of labour. Unemployed 
labourers betake themselves to one oi the local lodging houses and 
are there lodged and fed, if neevssarv, on cre<lit. The security for 
a labourer’s debt is his box (or. nowadays, his suitcase). (*ontaining 
liis blanket, (dotlies and miscellaneous belongings. Contractors 
requiring labour obtain it frojn the lodging houses, but ])pfore the 
labourer leaves, the contractor must make a cash-adA^ance to the 
laliourcr. Ostensibly this is needed to settle tlie delit for lodging, 
and, in fact, a good deal of the money advanced is used for this 
purpose. Jhit the amount of the advance is not regulated liy the 
amount owed by the individual labourer but by the supply of and 
the demaml for labour. At any period the amount of advanct^ in 
any one district is approximately the same for all labourers J it does 
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not fluctuate with individual needs. Jn times of shortage of labour 
and high rubber prices the amount demanded has been as high as 
$?() per man (for sin-khehs from China) ; in times of excess of 
labour the amount may be as low as $2 (for laukhehs), all of which 
may be owed to the lodging lioiise. Labourers recTuited from 
lodging houses in this way were more likely to al)seorid beforo 
working off their advances than labourers reeruited by the ]>ersonal 
system and it is a long-standing complaint of em])lovers tliat there 
is no adequate redress for this ty[)e of cheating. 

^^About it and About’’ 

From 1910 onwards there vva^ much discussion among Asso- 
(M'ation of European riantcrs and between these A.ssociations and 
Covernment with a view to improving tlie system of the importa- 
tion of Chinese labour, ^''arious teJilative sclieines were drawn uj) 
by these Associations. In 1911 the T?esident of Selangor askefT 
ilio Planters’ Association of Malaya whether planters would wish 
(lovernirwiit to move in the direction of establishing a Chinese 
Immigration Fund on tlie lines of tlie Tamil Immigration Phuid. 
The Association replied that no useiul purpose would he served 
thereby. P"ive years later, the Xegri Semhilan Planters’ iVssocia- 
tiun asked the Planters’ Association of Malaya to (‘onfer with 
(lovernment as to the advisal)ility of extending tin* Indian Immi- 
gration sclumK' so as to apply to ('hinese. In 1920, the ('ontroller 
oi Labour invited reprcvsenlatives of European Planters’ Associa- 
tions to a Chinese Labour Conference. In 1922 a Sjvecial Coin- 
mittet‘ on Cliinese Labour appointed by the (icmu’al Labour Com- 
mitt(‘(‘ ol tlie I’lauters’ Association of Malaya submitted a ]ie])ort 
m which it recommended the establishment of a Ceneral Labour 
Hoard for Malaya, the hinctions of wliicii would lie inter a!i(i the 
r(‘gulation ami control of the re(Tuiting of all classes of imniigraiit 
labour. The Hoard was to (*onsist of representatives of the agri- 
cultural and mining interests. 

Jt is significant that the F.M.S. diamber of Mines dissociated 
iCelf Irom any resolutions ])assed or any conclusions arrived at 
by this C'ommittee, Significant, because all the discussions and 
|‘U<liuries concerning (diinese labour, from the 1890 Commission, 
through the 1910 (Commission and onwards had arisen ])eeaiise of 
the difliculties experienced and voiced by the iinropean planters, 
dm] all the projected schemes were vitiated by the fact that 
miners were able to get the lalmur Ihev wanted, and that labour 
>'f^('ruited at the expense of the Planting Industry or of Goverim 

as most of these sdiemes provided, avhs liable to drift away 
to the mines. In short, the immigrant found labour on mines more 
attractive than labour on estates. 
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Effects of the Aliens Ordinance 1933 

None of the suggested schemes was adopted, and the system 
of recruiting through individuals or through lodging houses con- 
tinued. Its cessation came as the result of a jiieee of legislation which 
was in no way framed with this end in view. This was the xYliens 
Ordinance which came into force in the CVdony in January 1933. 
The main object of this Ordinance, as given in the Objects and 
Eeasons attached to the Bill was ^‘to regulate the admission of 
aliens in accordance with the political, social and economic needs 
for the moment of the various administrations of Malaya.’^ It 
was considered that a system of control would be built up which 
would "Enable selection to be made to some extent of suitable immi- 
grants on a qualitative basis and facalitate the maintenance of 
equilibrium between the supply of and demand for labour in 
Malaya.” 

Tiider the Ordinance, the (mvernor in (Vmncil was em- 
})Owered to fix from time to time the number of Alien deck [las- 
sengers permitted to land, and this was achieved by gazetting a 
monthly quota of new immigrants. IVrsons already in Malaya 
rec(*ived, on payment of $5, a (Y'rtific’ate of Admission wliidi 
idlowed them to return to Malava outside the quota, lliere was 
4ilso a provision for the issue to individuals or companies of permits 
to recruit labourers and bniig them to Malaya outside tlie quota if 
these labourers were needed to work for siu-h individuals or 
companies. 

At tlie outset, the quota was ap])lied to males only and was 
fixed at 1,000 montblv. Since tluui the tigure has varied ])etween 
•(kOOO and 500 monthly, fluctuating with the labour m‘e()s of Malaya 
in bO far as these could be judged. The immediate result of the 
imposition of tlie -quota was an increase in the cost of 
jiassages for sin-khehs. Thib was due jiartly to the higher prices 
charged by the ship})iiig (‘ompanies to (-ompensate them for their 
limited trade and partly to the coinjietitioii for tb(‘ limittHi iinmher 
of tickets available — a circniUbtance of wlii(‘h full advantage was 
taken by the ticket brokers at the riiina jiorts and at iJong Kong. 

The importation of fresh labour thus became an expensive 
business for any ])articular enqiloyer particularly when the newly 
^rri\ed labourer might abscond almost as soon as he arrived. A 
few permits to iiufiort labour outside the quota for particular places 
of employment were issued but were invariably abused, many of the 
supposed labourers turning out to he shop assistants, clerks or 
schoolboys who had thus obtained admission to Malaya hut had 
no intention of being labourers. Permits are now issued in very 
exceptional cases, e.g. for the importation of specialised crafts- 
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men. lEmployers therefore turned increasingly to tla* lodging 
houses for their additional labour requirements. In addition there 
has been a rapidly iiuTeasing number of local born (^hiiiese entering 
into employment. As a result of the working of the Aliens Ordinance 
it may be said that any sin-kheh who now comes to ]\Ia]aya lias- 
either ])aid for his own ])assage or has got a relative — probably in 
this country — to ])ay it for him. The system ot broker-recruiting 
has vanished. The costs — and therefore the risks — are too high. 

But tile working of this Ordinance lutd another uiiforseen 
effect. As women were outside the (juota, passages for women 
were far clieaper tlmii those for men. There was no limit to the 
number of women who could enter Malaya. These factors encouraged 
women in (diina to emigrate, hut this emigration was stimulated 
])y the aetion of ticket brokers at the Ohina ports who refused to- 
sell quota tickets unless three or four non-quota tickets were bought 
by the lodging-houses and ti(*ket agencies for each quota ticket 
bought, li was therefore to the adxantage of the lodging houses and 
ti(‘k(*t ^^gents to encourage the emigration of women to take up these 
non-quota tickets. As a result, from onwards until May li)38, 
when a quota of 500 monthly w'as introduced for W'onien, shi])-loads 
of (‘aiitonesc w’oinen — mostly from the Shun Tak and ^Jhing Kwun 
Districts came to Malaya. Their ages ranged hetw’eoii 18 and 40 
y(‘ars and they invariably (daimed to lie w'idows. There can lie 
little doubt tha): in .some (*a>es the old custom of the husband 
emigrating and hcnding money hack to (’hina for the sup[)ort of 
his wdfe and family Avas rcAersed — the Avife emigrating to earn 
money for the husband and family in Dhina. Jn the live years 
1931 to 1938 there Avas a migrational gain to Malaya of OA’er 
190,000 female Chinese deck ])asseiigcrs. The majority of these 
Avomcn wore peasant Avomen, — Avorkers, who have entered the rub- 
ber and tin industries, the building industry and factories. They 
have settled here and many of them haA^e married. Cdiinose Avomen of 
the coolie class had been coming to IMalaya for years (though the 
Hailam Community refused to allow its Avonien-folk to emigrate 
until 1924). Laukhehs Avho had Avorked off their debts returned 
to China and married, bringing their Avives hack Avith them, or sent 
money hack to their parents in China as Avedding money to he paid 
to the ])arents of a girl Avdiom they (*onsidered suitalde and sent 
to Malaya to marry their son. So that there has, OA^er the years,, 
been an increasing number of Avomcn — particularly of the Can- 
tonese and Hakka tribes — not only rearing families in Malaya hut 
themselves Av^orking on estates and mines and in industry. This 
process Avas speeded np by the operation of the Aliens Ordinance 
in its first six years, and on estates there is no doubt that the near 
future will see the wides])read establishment of labour forces con- 
sisting of families. At the present time, both our main industries — 
rubber and tin — are AA^orking to full capacity and there is sufficient 
labour in Malaya for this purpose. The immigration quota is 500 
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men and dOO women monthly. There are swarms of Chiru*se child- 
ren in their teens, mostly local horn, and still more who have not 
jet reached their teens. ITdcs^ something quite extraordinary hap- 
pens it is unlikely that Malaya will ever need to import Chinese 
labour in the future. As far as can l)e seen, that chapter of her 
labour history is practically closed. 

The Truck System and the ^Tarms’^ 

The '^Truck’^ System or ‘‘Tommy’^ System is the practice of 
]>aying workmen m o^oods instead of money or in money on the 
understanding tluit they will buy provision etc. from their eiiiploy- 
crs. In England this ])ractice was dealt with by Truck Acts of 
1831, 1870, 1(S87 and 189() (the last of these restricting the ])ractice 
of dediH'tion of wages in ])aym<‘ni of fliu's). 

It will he cl(‘ar from the account of th(‘ old systems of employ- 
meui of (Einese labour in Malaya that the Truck system was very 
widespread. It was, iji fact, universal. 

fn 19()<, a British mining engineer publislu'd a book on Mining 
in Mabna in which he has mant s(‘athi]ig remarks to make on the 
.suhj(*ct of what lie alleges to he the unfair ireatJiient of British 
mining enterprises h\ the J\Ialayan (hncrnments, and the latitude 
jKM’initted to their ('hiiiose eoiiqaditors. One of these stru-tures 
ooneerns the Truck system and is as follows : « 

^‘^Oreat additional interest has jiist been gi\en to this particular 
mine by reason of the ])ul)lieatioii of some eMraord inary state- 
ments made by the District OlFiccr in whose jurisdiction it lies. 
This geiithmiaii is reported as saying: ‘Tovkay X’s mine is 
the most imjiortaiit (iu tli(‘ distiiet) ; he has gradually worked 
it up, until at the time of writing he has over 3501) coolies 
employed, who turn out ahoiii 1200 pikul of tin ore per 
mouth. ... It would, I think, be very wrong to allow any other 
minor into the liebl; the land is not very rich, and can only 
be worked ])rotitably on a large scale and by ('hiiiese methods, 
whieh require a large labour force. Chinese methods of 
mining defieiid on the truck sysitmi very much for profit it is 
<loubtful whether this held would he able to keep on working at 
a profit if laliour-saviiig machinery took the place of coolies.^ 
The writer comments : ‘^This is ]>erlm})s the most outspoken ofH- 
cial advocacy of Chinese monopoly ever put into print. Htwe is a 
District Oflicer, who is primarily a magistrate, and not even 
remotely a mining engineer, urging that a whole field shall be 
given over to one Chinaman, because he depends on the truck 
system very largely for his profit — because he makes monev 
in other words, not out of his tin mine but out of his coolies.’^ 
Jt was unfortunately true that the truck system was inherent 
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in the methods of employment then in use. This was i^articularly 
true of the type of mining known as tribute mining which is^ 
briefly described by the same writer as follows : 

small storekeeper, seeing or hearing of a piec-e of vacant 
milling ground , goes to the owner of the siirfacn^ and offers 
a percejitage or royalty on the output for leave to work it. 
Having built a Kongsi house, he coileits some clansmen and 
starts them with a small advance of stores, taking 100^'/ com- 
mission. Tile returns are immediate, and a merely nominal sum 
is risked in })roving whether the ground will he ])ayable or 
not. If not, it is at once abandoned, and a fresh spot is 
sought.” 

Tmler this system tools and provisions were advamed to the 
(‘oolies and debited to their a<‘connt. Small cash advances were 
also made. If the mine looked like being j)Oor, the coolies would 
demajid larger advanc'cs so that tliey could get as mu(*h as possible 
^‘vvliile the going was good.” .Vt the end of siv month^ aecounts 
\V('re made ii]) and tlie share of ])rotits due to the coolies was divided 
among them by their headmen in ])r()portion to the days worked by 
('aeli (tlie advances etc, of each being dedmded). Hen*, it may be- 
remarked, vv(‘ }iav(^ an out.danding example of the sharing of the 
labourers in the prolits of the industry. It was a gamble, if 
the mine failed tlie labourers got at haist their food and what 
advances of cash they had managed to extract — in return for their 
Jjihoiir: if it prospc'red they got a share of th(‘ prolits. But the 
truck system xvas not limited to this tx})e of employment — where 
it miglit well he lield to he reasomihle — it exttmded to all em])lo,y- 
numt witli the result that by charging high prices for provisions, 
goods, opium ctr'. a coolie might remain in debt for years. It M'as 
an invariable ride that all advances of money made to ('t)olies were 
eliarged with interest. Dedindions xvere ma(h‘ for clerks’ wages, 
])ed-})oar(ls and any other item provided by the eonTra<*tor. This 
derived from the tribute mining system under which the advancer 
built the Kongsi but the labourers paid for everything else — in- 
cluding the bed-hoards. The practice of settling up at six monthly 
intervals wUvs also widesj)read among (*ontra(‘tors long after tlie 
indenture system had gone. This led to ineessant trouble due to 
the absconding of contractors. One of the reasons why the truck 
system was so all-j)ervading was that the old mining (*u<toms were 
crystallised into law by regulations in Perak and Selangor. In 
JVrak, for exam])le, between 1H85 and 1888 various Hegulations 
were issued the mai]i ellect of whi(‘h was to confirm existing prac- 
tice — including truck and the flogging of coolies who absconded or 
refused to work. Selangor had similar Kegulations, and in eases 
unprovided for under these Regulations tlie magistrate could take 
evidence of mining custom in the locality and give judgment accord- 
ingly. 
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111 1909 IVuck Enactments were ])assecl in eadi of the Fede- 
rated Malay States jiroliibiting the practice of truck. These Enact- 
ments were rcjicaled wlien the Truck provisions were included in 
the Labour C^ode, 1912. Exception was permitted in the case of 
labourers working on an agreement of co-operation in order to 
]»ermit the ('ontinuance of tribute mining. But despite the prohi- 
bition of truck, the system was so deeply ingrained tliat traces of 
it have lingered even to the present day. \Ve still (*ome across 
-occasional teases wJiere clerk's wages or bed -boards are cdiarged to 
tlie {‘oolies, and until \erv recent years the charging of interest 
of advances was (piite common though })rose('Ution was undertaken 
whenever it was disf'overed. 

But in addition to the lYiick system by which employers re- 
s'overed mo'^t of the wages })aid to their labourers, there were the 
“‘^Farms^^ — ihe mono})olies of selling (‘handu, spirits and sometimes 
[)igs, and the monopoly of opening gambling houses. 11iese farms 
were invariably let by Government to leading Cliinese employers and 
it is the fact that many of the leading Ghinese of ihe last genera- 
tion who amassed great w^ealth founded their fortunes as farmers 
of one or more of these monopolies. 1o their credit it should lie 
recorded that most of them were generous in their gifts to liospitals 
/and decrepit wards for labourers broken in their service. In the 
early days in Larut, the Ghinese headmen who (ontrolled mines 
began to re.^eiit any interference with the ])rofits which they made 
out of their truck systems and forced the Mantri to forego the 
gambling farm and the opium farm and to allow the mine lessees 
to ])Ocket the gains from both sour(*es. In 1879, we find the British 
Besident, Perak, in referring to the establishment of the Perak 
River Farms addressing the State C^ouncil as follows : 

was induced to devise this liberal measure in my great 
desire to do something to open our neglected rich deposits of 
tin ore in that district and to assist in the further develop- 
ment of others. The Perak river has been hitherto much neg- 
lec'ted ; but bv interesting the Penang Ojhimi Farmers in its 
prosperity I am inclined to hope that they will assist in the 
introduction of labourers and capital which wdiile increasing 
their income from the o])ium will increase that of (xovernment 
from the ex})ort of tin.^^ 

So that, what with truck and farms, every effort was made 
hy the Chinese employers to see that the coolie should not lack 
•opportunity to remain penniless. 

Societies and the Labour Movement 

There are several references in the early part of this article 
to the existence of secTet or Triad soiaeties among immigrant Chi- 
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nese. The name^Triad” derives from the Chinese ^^Saam Hap’^‘ 
or ^Three united^^ — Heaven, Earth and Man. With these three in 
unison there is complete peace and harmony. This ‘^Heaven and 
Earth^^ society has its roots far back in ('hinese history. In com- 
paratively recent times it came into ])rominence as a politi(‘al power 
in China when, during the latter part of the 17tli Century, it 
espoused the cause of the Chinese "‘Ming” dynasty which had been 
overthrown in 1628 by the Mauchu ‘‘Tshiiig^^ dynasty, and adopted 
as one of its slogans “Overthrow flic Tshing, restore the Ming'*. 
From then onwards it bec'ame a proscribed society in China, It 
developed an intricate ritual similar to that of Freemasonry, and 
indeed in its origins — with the motto of “Obey Heaven and Work 
llighteousness'^ — it a])pearH to have had similar aims. It deve- 
]oj)ed into a powerful organisation having the power of life and 
death over its members. 

In the Straits Settlements it flourished from the earliest 
times. Iiiclio Abdulla — the scribe of l^affles — in his “HikayaC^ 
gives an account of the activities of the vsociety at Singapore in the 
early days of (Tawfiird, (182:5 — 1S2(0 and tells of the terror which 
it inspired, I’hroughoiit Malaya there were serious society fights 
involving at times the death of linndreds of partici[)ants. Fights of 
this natur(‘ occurred in Singapore in 1824, 1846, 1851, and 1854, 
and in Penang in 1867. Tliere were also lights at Malac'ca and, 
as We have secMi in the Malay States. Tiu‘re were various lodges. 
In 1818 the f)rin(*ipal ]odg(‘ — tiie (Jhee Ilin had nine branches in 
Singaj)ore. For many years there had been no “(irand Master’^ of 
tin's Society — as no jcrson dare <'ome forward to undertake the 
onerous and r(‘s[)onsibl(‘ duties of the office. In 1869 an Ordinance 
])ro\iding for tb(‘ registration of soeiidies was enacted. In 1878, 
tlu' Registrar, wiio was also the Protedor of Chinese — Jhekering — 
n‘])ortt'd that the names of tens of thousands of offac 
bearers and members were registered. The societies were large 
mutual benefit and jirotection societies (‘overing between them 
praetK'ally tlie whole of the (diinese pofiulation, and they were, 
in fad, the only Civil Oovemment recognised by the Inilk of tlie 
(diiriese fiopulation. The luaulmcn iniglit deal with the Colonial 
(fovernment, hut the immediate government of the (.Finese popu- 
lation was carried out by the societies. Tliey settled disputes be- 
tween memliers, whether over i*riminal or civil mattiu's, by arbitra- 
tion, and in any dispute ])etwe('u members of dittVreut so(aeties the 
resources and the fighting braves of the societies were tliere to hack 
up the parties. It was in this Avay that the riots and large scale 
fights to which reference is made above occurred. Wlierever the 
Chinese settled there was government by Triad societies, and 
wherever there* tvere Triad societies there was trouble. An ob- 
server writing in 1872 of the situation in Larut said ^To what 
extent the Tunku Mentri was supposed to exercise government over 
these people I am unable to say. My impression is that, in the* 
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main, they governed themselves/' T'litil 1890 these societies in the 
Colonv were not illegal. In that year they were required to dis- 
solve, but their activities continued illegally, though harrassed by 
the police. The sfdieres of interest of the lodges were mainly ter- 
ritorial and tribal, but, in so far as it was ('UsicMnary for C^hinese 
establishments earryiiig on a partieular trade to gioup themselves 
together in one area, the tendency was for Chinese of one tribe 
engaged in a jiarticailar trade to join a jiarticular lodge, though 
such a lodge might embrace several trades in its territorial sphere. 
This same tendenev .still persists* in Singapore among the unlawful 
hooligans ‘‘soeieties" which, though but pale shadows of the former 
great lodge^^, de.scended from them and, in some cases, retain the 
old titles. 

A more [)arti(‘ularised form of Trade association is the (luild. 
From the earliest times until recent years the Trade Guilds wore 
the only organisations catering ex('liisively for the interests of per- 
iK)ns engaged in [larticular trades. They have evisted in ('hina 
from \erv ancient times’ and their membership included master 
craftsmen, journeymen and apprentices. They \>ere jiarticularly 
common in Malaya among the old-established trades sindi as tailors, 
shocmiakers, goldsmiths and carpenters. The usual tyjie was 
goveriH'd by a (‘ommittee composed of employers and employees. 
Bates of wages, hours of work, holidays and terms of apprenticeshi}) 
were decided by the Guilds. Many of them })ro\i<lcd funeral liene- 
tit.s and a(rommodation for unemployed members. Legislation 
providing for the registration of societies was introdii(*ed in the 
colony in 1889, and in the F.M.S. in 1895, and among the societies 
registered in the early years was a large ])roportion of guilds. The 
guilds were, as a rule, restricted to a jiarticiilar tribe: — Cantonese, 
Hakka, Hokkiens, ilailam etc. 

The organisation of societies s[)ecifi(‘a]ly for einjiloyees did not, 
$i}>art from rare excejitions, take ])lace until the nineteen — twenties. 
Su('h so('ietieR were registered und(‘r the societies laws. This move- 
ment drew its inspiration from China. The Revolution of 1911 
introdiieed, among other western ideas, a Labour Movement on 
Western lines. From 1912 onwards eiforts were made to establish 
a workers' movement and this was stimulated by the Russian revo- 
lution of 1917. This is of some importance, for the Labour Move- 
menl in China has from these early days drawn much of its inspira- 
tion from Russia. Dr, Sun Yat Sen, the father of the (Chinese 
Republic urged the formation of labour organisations on Western 
models, and a programme of labour reform was drawn up at the 
First Xational Congress of the Kuomintang in 1924. On Labour 
Day in that year the first National Labour Conference was held, 
ami thereafter, became an annual event until 192L The Chinese 
Communist Party liegan as a secret society of students and intel- 
lectuals in 1920 and grew rafiidly. This growth was greatly stimu- 
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lated by the policy of Dr, Sun who in 1924 turned to Kussia for 
assistance and appointed Kuasian advisers to his government and 
Jiusaian instructors for his army. Ihissian influence s[)read rapidly 
initil 1927 when military leaders, alarmed at the increasing power 
of the Chinese Communist Party, turned against the Piissian in- 
fluence and ])egan a purge. There was a general exodus of (hune^e 
and Jlussian communists. The National Party — the Kuomintang — 
was re-formed, free from the communist elements which had al- 
mo.^t taken over control. It was during this ])eriod of (‘ommunist 
influence that the labour movement in diina came under the control 
of the Chinese Communist Party, and at the 1927 Labour ( Confer- 
ence, the sidijects dealt with and the tone of the resolutions was such 
tiiat, shortly afterwards, when the anti-communist purge was taking 
])laee, the National Covernment suspended the workers’ and pea- 
sants’ associations, and labour activities ceased until the ]>romul- 
gation of the Lalioiir Cnion Law in 1929, , since when the labour 
movcunent in ('liiiia lias been under tlie direct su})er\ision and 
('ontrol of the Kuomintang. The politk'a] inflncijci^s brouglit to 
bear on the Labour Movement in ('hinu have found their echo in 
tile organisation of Cliinese labour in Malaya. Typic'al, for exam- 
pits was the attitude of Chinese Guilds in Malaya towards the 
lh*ace Celebrations in 1919. They strongly opposed any partici- 
pation in the ceh‘brations. This was m keeping with the protest 
made in China by a movement organised by (ihinese students to 
oppt^se the Versailles Treaty liecause it acquies(*ed in the retention 
of Tsingtao hv Japan. The student movement of P)19 in China 
gave a great deal of impetus to the Labour Movement. 

The Chiii<‘se “JToletarian Literature Movement,” a develop- 
ment from Ihissian (Tunmiinist influence on the Student Movement 
of China, flourished in (1iina from 1928 to 1931, and its influence 
is still felt. It dealt with the condition of oppressed races and of 
tlie working classes, and with jiolitical and so(‘ial systems from the 
view’point of these oppressed peoples and classes. Tlirougli articles 
in the lo(‘a] verna<ailar ])ress and through books imported from 
Slianghai this movement has played a part in arousing Chinese 
workers in Malaya. 

The Communist l^arty has also had its influence in Malayan 
labour organisations. For some years now there has been a Mala- 
yan Communist Party linked wdth the (’ommunist Party in China. 
It has always been an unhuvful society i.e. not registered under the 
laws. Among various subsidiary unlawful organisations have been 
th(‘ Malayan (General Labour Union, the Communist Youth Corps, 
Workers’ Vocational Associations and various others through which 
contact wu'th labour and whth labourers’ associations has been made. 
Various methods have been adojited; the establishment of night- 
Hchools, the formation of ^Ted” unions and of ^^grey” unions, and 
the ])enetratiou of societies already registered. 
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More recently scope has been found under the cloak of the- 
XationaJ Salvation Movement. ^^National Salvation’^ may be 
described as ^‘all hands to the pumps’’ in order to keep the ship of 
China afloat. Jt embrac'es all sections of the Chinese community 
including the Communists, and its principal activities are the 
collection of funds (Eeliof Fuiuis) for transmission to the Chinese 
(lovernment, the enforcement of the boycott of Japanese goods and 
the fanning of the flame of enthusiasm for both these objects. Its 
influence in the Chinese labour world was apparent from the mid- 
dle of 1937, in tlie formation of Relief Fund 8ub-CV)mmittees for 
l>articular trades and industries and in the iiuTeasing use, in Singa- 
pore in ])articular, which was made of these sub-committees or of 
members of the central Relief Fund oriranisations in conciliation 
and arbitration in industrial disputes. This organisation of workers 
undoubtedly encouraged the spirit of solidarity among labourers. 
The immediate result has been the formation of dozens of labourers’^ 
associations, usually under the title of ‘‘^Mutual Help Association,” 
wdiic'h have been registered under the society laws. This trend has 
been ])arti(mlarly noticeable among the industrial workers of Singa- 
pore, but it has also made its appearance elsewhere tliroughout 
Malaya and, quite receiitly, similar associations among tin mining 
labourers and rubber-estate workers whi('h liave never previously 
been organised, liave appeared in the F.M.S. 3’hese asscx'iations 
have not as a rule undertaken the resjionsibjlity of representing 
their members in industrial disputes and have even in some instances 
repudiated such fuiu'tions. Jt is clear that under these (*onditions, 
with iue\])erienced leadershij) — and practically ail the leaders of 
these associations arc untutored laliourers inexj)erienced in the 
handling of suc'h organisations — there is a danger that such liodios 
may fan the sjiarks of industrial disputes and do nothing to quench 
the resultant flames. 

For some years before J937, the Nationalist Covernment of 
China was engaged in war against the Chinese Communist Armies. 
That meant that evc'rv patriotic Chinese — and to lie iqipatriotic is 
anathema— regarded the (hmimunists with aversion. In 1937, how- 
ever, the Communist J’arty of China agreed to (*ooperate with the 
Kational Government in opposing Japan and uiidertook to cease 
the class struggle in the interests of Xational Salvation. The 
position of the patriotic (Jiinese was now changed. He still felt 
an aversion to communism, he realised that the pact between the 
Chinese Communist leaders and the National Government had been 
achieved by ])ressure (the Communist military leaders had held 
Chiang Ivai Shek captive until he agreed to allow them to co- 
ojierate), nevertheless he could not show or express his aversion 
lest he should he considered unpatriotic in condemning what his 
government accepted. J’his gave the Malayan Communist Party 
considerably wider scope for penetrating the National Salvation 
Movement and influencing the societies to which enthusiasm for 
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for this Movement had given ])irth. At present the relationship 
between the National Government of China and the Chinese Coin- 
nuinist Party is somewhat obscure, but whatever may be the out- 
come, it can safely be asserted that, judging from past experience, 
the political position in China is likely to continue to luive llie 
influence on Labour organisations in Malaya. 

It should be emphasised that the great mass of labourers on 
estates and mines has been untouched by society organisation, apart 
from the underground working of (^ommunist groii])S. The great 
extension of labour society acti\itv has been among industrial 
workers iji factories. 11ie movement towards organisation of 
labourers on (^states and on mines is in its infancy, but is likely 
to grow rapidly. In Ihf legislation was ])assed both in the Colony 
and in the F.M.S. to provide for the registration and control of 
1 rade Cnioiis. These laws will shortly bo brought into force ajul 
many s()ci('ties now registered under the societies laws will he 
transferred from tlio societies rcgi.Nter to that of Trade rnions. 

Conclusion 

In any detailed sur\ey ol the history of C'hinese labour there 
are many points, here left untonehed, which would retpiire treat- 
ment, ajid many ])oiiits liere referred to briefly whieh would require 
more detailed (mquirv. There is. for example the question of the 
healtli of ihe coolies. Some indication of the unsatisfactory nature 
of medical arrangements may ba\e })een infernal from some of the 
quotations given. Briefly health conditions \vcre shockingly bad. 
n the early days of the opening u]) of the jungle for mining the 
wastage of life was ajipalling. 1873, the Mantri of Larut, vho 
drew some $2()(),0I){) a year from Jiis mines, stated that the emigra- 
tion from China direct to Larut w^as about 2,000 to 3,000 coolies 
yearly. About 10% to 20% of the coolies died from fever when 
<‘iearing the new jungle ; when ilrst the mines were o]>ened 50% 
died. At the opening of the Amiiang tin fields in 1857 the first 
batch of coolies totalled 87. At tlie end of two months “^sucli were 
the ravages of fever ami tigers that only 18 were left.” 

In the matter of housing and accommodation there has been, 
■on the whole, little change. Estates have of recent years began 
to replace old attap Kongsis by permanent buildings and, very 
recently, lines designed for occupation by families have been intro- 
duced — but the old Kongsi is still wddoly found. On mines, ex- 
cept in rare instances, the old type of Xoiigsi is still universal. 
The following account of a typical Kongsi written in 1895, though 
somewhat lengthy, is here given to show wdiat little change has 
taken place : 
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Effects of the Aliens Ordinance 1933 

None of the suggested schemes was adopted, and the system 
of recruiting through individuals or through lodging houses con- 
tinued. Its cessation came as the result of a piece of legislation which 
was in no way framed with this end in view. This was the Aliens 
Ordinance which came into force in the Colony in January 1933. 
The main object of this Ordinance, as given in the Objects and 
Reasons attached to the Bill was ‘To regulate the admission of 
aliens in accordance with the political, social and economic needs 
for the moment of the various administrations of Malaya.'’ It 
was considered that a system of control would be built up which 
would “enable selection to he made to soiue extent of suitable immi- 
grants on a qualitative basis and facilitate the maintenance of 
equilibrium between the supply of and demand for labour in 
Malaya.’’ 

Cnder the Ordinance, the (lovenior in (Vmncil was em- 
powered to fix from time 1o time the number of Alien deck pas- 
sengers permitted to land, and tliis w’as achieved l)y gazetting a 
monthly quota of new immigrants. Persons already in Malaya 
received, on payment of $5, a (Vriificate of Admission wliich 
•allowed them to return to Malava outside the quota. There was 
also a provision for the issue to individuals or companies of permits 
to recruit labourers and bring them to Malaya outside the quota if 
these labourers were needed to work for such individuals or 
<'()mpaiiies. 

At the outset, the quota was apjdied to males only and was 
fixed at 1,000 monthly. Since then the figure has A’aricd between 
'6,000 and 500 monthly, fluctuating with the labour needs of Malaya 
in so far as these could he judged. The immediate result of the 
ini})ositioji of the 'quota was an incT(*ase in the cost of 
jiassages for sin-khehs. This was due partly to the higher prices 
charged by the shijipiiig companies to ('omjiensate them for their 
limited trade and partly to the ('ompetition For the limited number 
•of tickets available — a circumstance of which full advantage was 
taken hy the ticket lirokers at the Phina jiorts and at Hong Kong. 

The importation of fresh labour thus became an expensive 
business for any particular emjiloyer particularly when the newly 
arrived laliourer might abscond almost as soon as he arrived. A 
few permits to import labour outside the quota for particular jilaces 
of employment were issued but were invariably abused, many of the 
supposed labourers turning out to be shop assistants, clerks or 
schoolboys who had thus obtained admission to Malaya but had 
no intention of being labourers. Permits are now issued in very 
exceptional cases, e.g. for the importation of specialised crafts- 
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men. ^Employers therefore turned increasingly to the lodging 
houses for their additional labour requirements. In addition there 
has been a rapidly increasing number of local born Chinese entering 
into employment. As a result of the working of the Aliens Ordinance 
it may be said that any sin-kholi who now comes to l^Ialaya has 
either paid for his own passage or has got a relative — probably in 
this coujitry — to f)ay it for him. The system of broker-recruiting 
has vanished. 1'he costs — and therefore the risks — are too high. 

-But the working of this Ordinance had another unforseen 
effect. As women were outside the quota, passages for women 
were far chea])er tlniii those for men. There was no limit to the 
number of women who could enter Malaya. These factors encouraged 
women in (diina to emigrate, hut this emigration was stimulated 
hy the aetion of ticket brokers at the Obiua ports who refused to* 
sell quota tickets unless three or four noinquota tickets were bought 
by the lodging-houses and ticket agencies for each quota ticket 
bought. It was therefore to the a<l vantage of the lodging houses and 
ticket agents to encourage the emigration of women to take up these 
non-quota tickets. As a result^ from 1033 onwards until May 1938. 
when a quota of 300 montlil} was jntroduced for women, slii])-loads 
of (huitoiiese women — mostly from the Shun Tak and Ihing Kwun 
Districts came to Malaya. Their ages ranged between 18 and 40 
years and they invariably claimed to be widows. There can be 
little doubt thal in some cases the old custom of the husband 
emigrating and sending money back to China for the support of 
his Avife and family was reversed — the wife emigrating to earn 
money for the husband and family in China. In the live years 
1934 to 1938 there was a migrational gain to Malaya of over 
190,000 female Cliinese (leek ]>assengers. The majority of these 
women were peasant women, — workers, who have entered the rub- 
ber and tin industries, the building industry and factories. They 
have settled here and many of them Imxa JuarricMl. Chinese women of 
the coolie class had been coming to ]Malaya for years (though the 
Hailam Community refused to allow its women-folk to emigrate 
until 1924). Laukhehs who had worked off their debts returned 
to (diina and married, bringing their wives back with them, or sent 
money hack to their parents in (ffiina as w’edding money to ho paid 
to the parents of a girl whom they coiisideretl suitable and sent 
to Malaya to marry their son. So that there has, over the years^ 
been an increasing number of w^omeu — particularly of the Can- 
tonese and Hakka tribes — not only rearing families in Malaya but 
themselves working on estates and mines and in industry. This 
process w^as speeded up by the operation of the Aliens Ordinance 
in its first si.K years, and on estates there is no doubt that the near 
future will see the widespread establishment of labour forces con- 
sisting of families. At the present time, botli our main industries- — 
rubber and tin — are w^orking to full capacity and there is sufficient 
labour in Malaya for this purpose. The immigration quota is 500 
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men am} 500 women monthly. There are swarms of Cliin^se child- 
ren in their teens, mostly local born, and still more who liave not 
yet reached their teens. Unless sometliin^ quite extraordinary hap- 
pens it is unlikely that Malaya will ever need to import Chinese 
labour in tlie future. As far as can be seen, that chapter of her 
labour history is practically closed. 

The Truck System end the “Farms” 

The ^‘Truck’^ System or ‘^Tommy^’ System is the practice of 
paying workmen in goods insteaxl of money or in money on the 
understandijig that they will buy provision etc. from their eniploy- 
^jrs. In England this ])rHctice was dealt with by Truck Acts of 
183}, 1870, 1887 and 1896 (the last of then" restricting the practice 
of deduction of wages in payment of fines). 

It will be chuir from the account of the old systems of employ- 
ment of (dnnese labour in Malaya that the Truck system was verv 
widesi)read. It was, in facd, universal. 

In 1901, a British mining engineer published a book on Mining 
in Malaya in which he has many scathing remarks to make on the 
.suliject of what lie alleges to be the unfair treatment of British 
niiinng enterprises by the Malavan Covernnients, and the latitude 
permitted to their Chinese competitors. One of tliese strictures 
ooneerns the Truc'k system and is as fo]lo\vs: • 

‘‘(treat additional interest has just been given to this particular 
mine hy reason of the publication of some extraordinary state- 
ments made bv the District Officer in wdiose jurisdiidion it lies. 
This gentleman is reported as sa}ing: ‘Toxvkay X^s mine is 
tlie most important (in the distiict) ; he has gradually wmrked 
it up, until at the time of writing lie has over 351)1) coolies 
em})lo.ye(l, who turn out about 1200 jnkul of tin ore per 
month. . . .It would, I think, be very wrung to allows any other 
miner into the field ; the land is not very rich, and can only 
be worked profitably on a large scale and by (’hinese methods, 
which require a large labour force. (Iiiiuw methods of 
mining depend on the truck system very much for profit; it is 
doubtful whether this field would be able to keep on working at 
a profit if labour-saving machinery took the place of coolies.’ ” 
The writer comments : “This is jierhaps the most outspoken offi- 
cial advocacy of (Chinese monopoly ever put into print. Ht^re is a 
District Officer, who is primarily a magistrate, and not even 
remotely a mining engineer, urging that a whole field shall be 
given over to one Chinaman, because he depends on the truck 
system very largely for his profit — ^l)eraU8e he makes monet 
in other words, not out of his tin mine but out of his coolies.” 
It was unfortunately true that the truck system was inherent 
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in the methods of employment then in use. This was [)artioularly 
true of the type of mining known as tribute mining which is. 
briefly described by the same writer as follows: 

^‘A small storekeeper, seeing or hearing of a })ie(*e of vacant 
mining ground, goes to the owner of the surfac^e and offers 
a per(»entage or royalty on the output for leave to work it. 
Having built a Kongsi house, he collects some clansmen and 
starts them witli a small advance of stores, taking 100% com** 
mission. The returns are immediate, and a merely nominal sum 
is risked in proving whether the ground will be ])ayable or 
not. Jf not, it is at once abandoned, and a fresh spot is 
sought.^’ 

Under tbifs system tools and provisions were advanced to the 
coolies and debited to their a(*count. Small <’asli advances were 
also made. If the mine looked like being poor, the coolies would 
demand larger advances so that they eoiihl get as mu(‘h as })ossih]e 
^‘wliile tile going was good.^’ At the end of six inontk', accounts 
Mvre made up and the share of profits due to the ('oolies was divided 
among them by their headmen in ])roportion to the days worked by 
each (the ad^aiicevS etc. of each being deducted). Here, it may ]>e 
remarked, we have an outstanding example of the sharing of the 
labourers in the profits of the industry. It was a gamble. If 
file mine failed tlie labourers got at least their food and what 
advances of ea>h tjiev had inanage<l to extract — in return for their 
labour; if it jirospored they got a share of tlie })rolits. Hut the 
truck system wa^ not limited to thi^ tyjie of employment — ^v^^here 
it miglit well he held to lx* reasonable — it extended to all employ- 
ment with the result that by charging high ])riees for provisions, 
good.s, ofiium eb*. a coolie might remain in debt for years. It was 
an invariable rule that all advaiu'cs of money made to (‘oolies WTre 
charged with interest. Deductions Avere made for clerks’ wages, 
hed-iioards and any other item provided by the eoiitraetor. This 
derived from the tribute mining system under wdiicli tlie advancer 
liuilt the Kongsi hut tlie labourers paid for everytliing else — in- 
cluding the ])ed -hoards. Tlie pra<*tice of settling U[) at six monthly 
intervals was also widespread among contra(*tors long after tlie 
indenture system had gone. This le(l to incessant trouble due to 
the absconding of contractors, (hie of the reavsons wdiy the truck 
system was so all-pervading was that the old mining customs were 
crystallised into law by regulations iu Perak and Selangor. In 
Perak, for examjile, between 1885 and 1888 various Regulations 
w ere issued the main effect of whi<*h was to confirm existing prac- 
tice — including truck and the flogging of coolies who absconded or 
refused to work. Selangor had similar Regulations, and in easea 
unprovided for under these Regulations the magistrate could take 
eviden^?e of mining custom in the locality and give judgment accord- 
ingly. 
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, In 1909 Truck Enactments were passed in each of the Fede- 
rated Malay States prohibiting the practice of truck. These Enact- 
ments were rejiealed when the Tnick provisions were included in 
the Jjabour Code, 1912. Excej)tion was permitted in tlie ease of 
labourers working on an agreement of eo-oj)eration in order to 
permit the continuance of tribute mining. But despite the prohi- 
bition of truck, the system was so deejily ingrained that traces of 
it have lingered even to the present day. We still (*ome across 
occasional cases wliere clerk’s wages or bed-boards are charged to 
the coolies, and until ^erv recent years the charging of interest 
of advances was (juite common though prosecution was undertaken 
whenever it was cliscovered. 

Blit in addition to the 'JVuck system by whicli employers re- 
covered mo.st of the wages paid to their labourers, there were the 
"^^Parnis^’ — ilie inonojiolies of selling chaiidu, spirits and sometimes 
pigs, and the monopoly of opening gambling houses. I'hese farms 
were invariably let by Government to leading Chinese employers and 
it is the fact that many of the leading Chinese of the last genera- 
tion who amassed great wealth founded their fortunes as farmers 
of one or more of these monopolies. I’o their (*redit it sliould be 
recorded that most of them were generous in tlieir gifts to hospitals 
and decrepit wards for labourers broken in their service. In the 
early days in Larut, the Cliniese lieadmen wlio controlled mines 
began to resent any interference with the profits which they made 
-out of their triu'k systems ami forced the Mantri to forego the 
gambling farm and the ojiium farm and to allow the mine lessees 
to pocket the gains from both sources. In 18T9, we find the British 
Re8id(*nt, Perak, in referring to the establishment of the Perak 
Kiver Farms addressing the State (’ouncil as follows: 

was indu(‘ed to devise this liberal measure in my great 
desire to do something to ojieii our neglec'ted rich deposits of 
tin ore in that district and to assist in the further develop- 
ment of others. The Perak river has been hitherto much neg- 
lected; hut by interesting the Penang 0])ium Farmers in its 
prosperity 1 am inclined to hope that they will assist in the 
introduction of labourers and capital which while increasing 
their income from the opium will increase that of Government 
from the export of tin.^^ 

So that, what with truck and farms, every effort was made 
1)y the Chinese employers to see that tlie coolie sliould not lack 
opportunity to remain penniless. 

Societies and the Labour Movement 

There are several references in the early part of this article 
io the existence of secret or Triad societies among immigrant Chi- 
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nese. The name^^Triad*^ derives from the Chinese '^Saam Hap^^ 
or ^^three united” — Heaven^ Earth and Man. With these three in 
unison there is complete peace and harmony. This ‘^Heaven and 
Earth” society has its roots far back in Chinese history. In com- 
paratively recent times it came into prominence as a political power 
in China when, during the latter part of the 17th Century, it 
espoused tlie cause of the Chinese ‘^Ming” dynasty which had been 
overthrown in 1628 by the Manchu “Tshiiig” dynasty, and adopted 
as one of its slogans “Overthrow tlie Tshing, restore tlie Mmg^’. 
Erom then onwards it l)e(‘ame a proscri]>ed society in China. It 
developed an intricate ritual similar to that of Ereemasonry, and 
indeed in its origins — witli the motto of “Obey Heaven and Work 
Eighteousness” — it appears to have had similar aims. It deve- 
loped into a powerful organisation having the power of life and 
death over its members. 

In the Straits Settlements it flourished from the earliest 
times. Inche Abdulla — the scribe of Raffles — in his “Hikayat” 
gives an account of the' activities of the society at Singapore in the 
early days of Crawfurd, (182.1 — ](S26) and tells of tlie terror which 
it inspired. Eliroughout Malaya there were serious society fights 
involving at times the death of hundreds of j)artici})ants. Eights of 
this nature occurred in Singapore in 1824, 1<S46, 1851, and 1854, 
and 111 Reiiang in 1867. There uere also fights at Malacca and, 
as We ha\'e seen in the Malay State.'^, There were various lodges. 
In 1878 tile principal lodge — the Chee liin had nine liranches in 
Singa])ore. Eor many years there had been no “Grand blaster” of 
this Society — as no person dare come forward to undertake the 
onerous and resjionsilile duties of the office. In 1869 an Ordinance 
jiroviding for the registration of societies was enacted. In 1878, 
the Jh^gistrar, who was also the J^roteetor of (diinese — Pickering — 
reported that the names of tens of thousands of office 
hearers and members were registered. The societi(\s were large 
Tiiutual benefit and jirotection societies covering between them 
jiractically the wdiole of the Chinese poj)ulation, and tliey were, 
in fad, the only (4vil Government recognised by the bulk of the 
Chinese population. The headmen might deal with the Colonial 
Government, but the immediate government of the Chinese po])u- 
lation w^as carried out by the soci(‘ties. They settled disputes be- 
tween members, wdiether over criminal or civil matters, by arbitra- 
tion, and in any dispute lietween members of different societies the 
resources and the fighting braves of the vsocieties w'ere there to back 
up the parties. It w^as in this way that the riots and large scale 
fights to wffiich reference is made above occurred. Wherever the 
Chinese settled there w^as government by Triad societies, and 
wffierever there w''ere Triad societies there w^as trouble. An ob- 
server writing in 1872 of the situation in Larut said “to what 
extent the Tunku Mentri was supposed to exercise government over 
these people I am unable to say. My impression is that, in the- 
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mnitifi they governed themselve^/^ Vutil 1890 the^e sodeties in the 
Coloiiy Were not hi that your they were required to dis- 

40lVe/but their Het!\itie8 continued iile^mlly, thoii^di harrassed by 
the police. The H])heres of interest of the lodges were mainly ter- 
ritorial and tribal, but, in so far as it was ('ustonuiry for Chinese 
establishments I'arrying on a jiarticular trade to grouj) themselves 
together in one area, the tendency was for (^hinese of one tribe 
engaged in a fiartieiilar trade to join a particular lodge, though 
mch a lodge might einbrac'e se^erai trades in its territorial sphere. 
This same tendency still jiersists in Suigafiore among the unlawful 
liooligans “so('jeties'’ which, though hut pale shadows of the former 
great lodges, descended from them and, in some oases, retain the 
-old titles. 

A more particularised form of Trade association is the Guild. 
From the earliest times until recent years the Trade Guilds were 
the onl> organisations catering exclusively for the interests of per- 
ions engaged in ])articiilar trades. They have existed in (liina 
from ^er'\ aiu'iont times and their membership included master 
craftsmen, journeymen and upjirentices. They \^ere jiarticularly 
common in Malaya among the old-estahh^hed trades such as tailors, 
shoemakers, golcKmiths and carpenters. The usual tyjie was 
governed by a committee composed of employers and employees. 
Kates of wage^, liours of \u)rk, holidays and terms of a]>prenti(3es}ii]) 
were decided by the Guilds. Many of them provided funeral bene- 
fits and accommodation for unemployed members. Legislation 
providing for the registration of societies was introduced in the 
colony in 188P, and in the P\M.S. in 1895, and among the societies 
registered in the early year^ was a large ])roportioii of guilds. The 
guilds were, as a rule, restricted to a jiarticular tribe : — Cantonese, 
Jlakka, fdokkieiis, llailam etc. 

Tlie organisation of societies specifically for employees did not, 
4 ipart from rare exceptions, take ])lace until the nineteen — twenties. 
Such societies were registered under the societies laws. This move- 
ment drew its inspiration from China. The Kevolutioii of 1911 
introduced, among other western ideas, a I^abour Movement on 
Western lines. From 1912 onwards efforts were made to establish 
a workers’ movement and this was stimulated by the Kussian revo- 
lution of 1917. Tlii.s is of some imjmrtance, for the Labour Move- 
ment ill idiiiia has from these early days drawn much of its inspira- 
tion from Kussia. Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the father of the Chinese 
Kepublie urged the formation of labour organisations on Western 
models, and a programme of labour reform was drawn np at the 
First JSTational Congress of the Kuomintang in 1924. On T^abour 
Day in that year the first Xational Labour Conference was held, 
and thereafter, became an annual event until 1927. The Chinese 
Communist Party began as a secTet society of students and intel- 
lectuals in 1920 and grew rapidly. This growth was greatly stimn- 
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lated by the policy of Dr. Sun who in 1924 turned to Russia for 
assistance and appointed Kussian advisers to his government and 
Uussian instructors for his army. IJiissian influence sj)road rapidly 
until 1927 when military leaders, alarmed at the in(‘reasing power 
of the Chinese (''ommunist J^arty, turned against the Russian in- 
fluence and ))egan a purge. There was a general exodus of Chinese 
and Kussian communists. The National Party — the Kuomintang — 
was re-formed, free from the communist elements which had al- 
most taken over control. It was during this period of communist 
influence that the labour movement in (Anna came under the control 
of the Chinese Communist Party, and at the 1927 Labour ( onfer- 
eiiee, the subjects dealt with and the tone of the resolutions was siudi 
that, sliortly afterwards, when the anti-commnnist j)urge was taking 
place, the National (lovernmcnt su8[)ended the workers’ and ])ea- 
saiits’ assoeiatioiis, and labour activities (‘eased until the promul- 
gation of the Labour Union Law in 1929, sijme wlum the labour 
movement in (diiiia has been under the dir(Tt su])ervision and 
('ontrol of the Kuomintang. The ]>olitieal infliuuu'es brought to 
bear on the Labour Movement in (’hina liave found their echo in 
lli(‘ organisation of ('liiiiesc labour in Malaya. Typical, for exam- 
ple, was the attitude of Chim^se Guilds in Malaya towards tile 
lh‘a(*e Cekdirations in 1919. They strongly opposed any partici- 
pation in the ('clehrations. This was in ke(‘])ing with tlie protest 
made in (diinu hy a iuo\ement organised l>y (lliinese stiuhmts to 
oppos(‘ tile Versailles Treaty because it a(‘qui(\s(*ed in the retention 
of Tsiiigtao by dafiaii. The student movement of 1919 in (diina 
ga^e a great d(‘al of impetus to the Labour aMovenient. 

The Chinese ^‘Proletarian literature Movement,^’ a develo])- 
iiieiit from Pussian Communist influence on the Student Movement 
of China, flourished in Cliiiia from 1928 to 1931, and its influence 
is still felt. It dealt with the condition of ojipressed races and of 
the working ela>ses, and with political and social systems from the 
viewpoint of these o])presse(l peoples and clahses. Through articles 
in the ]o<*a] verna<‘ular ])ress and through books imported from 
Slianghai tliis movement has played a part in arousing (diinese 
workers in Malaya. 

The Communist Party has also had its influence in Malayan 
labour organisations. For some years now there lias been a Mala- 
yan Communist Party linked with the Ckmimunist Party in China. 
It lias always been an unlawful society i.e. not registerecl under the 
laws. Among varions subsidiary unlawful organisations have been 
the Malayan General Labour Union, the Communist Youth Corps, 
Workers’ AT)eational Associations and various others through which 
( ontact with labour and with labourers’ associations has been made. 
Various methods have been adopted? the establishment of night- 
schools, the formation of ‘‘red” unions and of “grey” unions, and 
the penetration of societtes already registered, 
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More recently scope has been found under the cloak of the- 
ICational Salvation Movement. ^^I'^ational Salvation’^ may be 
described as “all hands to the punips^^ in order to keep the ship of 
China afloat. Tt embraces all sections of the Chinese community 
includini:^ the Coinniunisls, and its principal activities are the 
collection of funds (Belief Funds) for transmission to the Chinese 
Covcrnment, the enforc'emont of the boycott of Japanese goods and 
the fanning of the flame of enthusiasm for both these objects. Its 
influence in the (Iiinese labour world was a})parent from the mid- 
dle of 1937, in tlie formation of Relief Fund Sub-C^'ornmittees for 
particular trades and hidustries and in the increasing use, in Singa-^ 
pore in particular, which was made of these sub-committees or of 
members of the central Relief Fund orfranisatioiis in conciliation 
and arbitration in industrial disputes. Tliis organisation of workers 
undoubtedly enc'ouraged the spirit of solidarity among labourers. 
The immediate result lias been the formation of dozens of labourers^ 
associations, usually under the title of “Mutual Help Association/^ 
whi(‘h have been registered under the society laws. This trend has 
lieen particularly noticeable among the industrial workers of Singa- 
pore, but it has also made its appearance elsewhere throughout 
Malaya and, quite recently, similar associations among tin mining 
labourers and rubber-estate workers which have never previously 
been organised, lune appeared in the F.M.S. These associations^ 
have not as a rule undertaken the responsibility of representing 
their members in industrial disputes and have even in some instances 
re})udiated such functions. It is clear that under these conditions, 
with inexperienced leadership — and ])ractically all the leaders of 
these associations are untutored labourers inexperienced in the 
handling of such organisations — there is a danger that 8U(*h bodies 
may fan the sjiarks of industrial disputes and do nothing to quench 
the resultant flames. 

For some years before 3937, the Xatianalist (Tovernment of 
China was engaged in war against the Chinese (^oinmunist Armies. 
That meant that every patriotic Chinese — and to be uppatriotie is 
anathema — regarded the Communists with aversion. In 1937, how- 
ever, the Communist J^arty of (Tiina agreed to cooperate with the 
National (to> eminent in opposing Japan and undertook to cease 
tJie class struggle in the interests of National Salvation. The 
position of the patriotic Chinese was now changed. He still felt 
an aversion to communism, he realised that the pact between the 
(^hinese Communist leaders and the National Government had been 
achieved by pressure (the Communist military leaders had held 
Chiang Kai Shek captive until he agreed to allow them to co- 
operate), nevertheless he could not show or express his aversion 
lest he should be considered unpatriotic in condemning what his 
government accepted. This gave the Malayan Communist Party 
considerably wider scope for penetrating the National Salvation 
Movement and influencing the societies to which enthusiasm for 
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for this Movement had given birth* At present the relationship 
between the National Government of China and the Chinese Com- 
munist Party is somewhat obscure, but whatever may be the out- 
come, it can safely be asserted that, judging frojii past experience, 
the political position in (^hina is likely to ('ontinue to have the 
influence on Labour organisations in Malaya. 

It sliould be emphasised that the great mass of labourerh on 
estates and mijies has been untouched by society organisation, apart 
from the underground working of Communist groups. The great 
ewtension of labour vSO<*iety activity has been among industrial 
workers in factories. I'he movement towards organisation of 
labourers on estates and on mines is in its infancy, but is likely 
to grow rapidly. In 1910, legislation was [)asse(l both in the (^olony 
and in the F.M.S. to provide for the registration and control of 
Tia(l(‘ Viiions. These laws will shortly he brought into force ajid 
many societies now registered under the sodeties laws will be 
transferred from tlic soCeties register to that of Trade TTiions. 

Conclusion 

In any detailed survey of the history of ('hinese labour there 
are fiiany points, here left untouched, which would require treat- 
ment, and many points here referred to briefly which would require 
more detailed enquiry. There is, for example the questio]i of the 
h(‘alt!i of the (‘oolies. Some indication of the unsatisfactory nature 
of medical arrangements may have been inferred from some of the 
quotations given. Briefly health conditions were shockingly bad. 
In the early days of the opening up of the jungle for mining the 
wastage ol lite was appalling. 1873, the Maiitri of Larut, uho 
drew some $^^00,000 a year from hivS mines, stated that the emigra- 
tion from (9iina direct to Larut was about 2,000 to 3,000 coolies 
yearly. About 10% to 20% of the coolies died from fever when 
•cdearing the new jungle; wdien first the mines were opened 50% 
died. At the opening of the Am])aiig tin fields in 18e)7 the first 
bat(*h of ('oolics totalled 87. At the end of two months ‘^such were 
the ravages of fever and tigers that only 18 were left.” 

In the matter of housing and accommodation there has been, 
oil the whole, little change. Estates have of recent years began 
to replace old attap Kongsis by permanent buildings and, very 
recently, lines designed for occupation by families have been intro- 
duced — but the old Kongsi is still widely found. On mines, ex- 
cept in rare instances, the old type of Kongsi is still universal. 
The following account of a typical Kongsi wTitten in 1895, though 
somewhat lengthy, is here given to show what little change has 
taken place : 
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few words about the koiigsi house or cooly Hues may 
perhaps be of interest. Externally the koiigsi presents the 
appearance of a huge thatched roof rising from the ground to- 
a height of about 30 feet to the hip and covenng an area of 
150 feet by 40 feet. This ungainly looking mass of thatch, 
and the (*overed area, walled in with timber or s})lit bamboo, 
constitutes the kongsi. There are three divisions in the build- 
ing: tlie eentn'. which is sub-divided into the hall and store 
room* and tlio two wings, which are used as dormitories. A 
verandah rims along the front of the kongsi, and a door lead- 
ing from the verandah to the hall gives general access to every 
part of the house. In the hall are to be seen the ‘‘kong paf^ 
(clieck roll) hung up in a conspicuous plac{‘, the clock which 
regulates the working hours, and a small table or altar on 
\\hi(di are })la(‘e(l ineenso, joss-sti('ks and all the jiarapher- 
nalia of heathen worship; while little rude tables here and 
there, shew that tlie hall is also the dining room. The store 
room, whieh is connected with the hall bv a small door, is the 
sanctum of the ^hhoy foo*’ (clerk) who here reigns supreme, 
and disjienses opium, tol)a(*co, et(*., from behind a (‘ounter. 
34ie manager, head overseer and the (derk have eacli their 
bed in this room, wliich is also ri'servcd as a dining {ilace for 
tliese three otticials and the assistant overseer. In one corner 
is a raised ])latform for liolding rice and other provisions, and 
in another Die ^hshapo-mi-cliong’^ (tin box) for storing the tin 
ore as it ('omes from the mines. 1 h(‘ I'oolies are not allowed 
inside, and any business they have wilh the clerk must be done 
through little wooden bars sejmrating the store room from the 
hall. The vciandali may be said to 1 h‘ the busiest fiart of the 
kongsi, alfording a rendezvous for the cake-s(dler, })ork- vendor, 
hawker and the rest of the pedlar fraternity wlio meet here at 
all h()U7> of the day to tempt the (H)olies with their wares. But 
its usefulness doe*^ not (‘inl here, as 'the basket-maker, whethm* 
UKHidiiig old baskets or making new ones, always works in the 
verandah, tlie overseer heats the wooden drum and calls his 
coolies to vv^ork thcn\ and lastly but not leastly if is the happy 
meeting-ground of the idlers, the coolies who skulk from work 
and generally tiu' good-for-nothing who congregate here to 
loaf, gossip or quarrel. 

The dormitories are divided into rectanguar blocks with a 
main passage running through the centre and the beds are 
placed in the cross passages branching off. on either side, from 
the main thoroughfare. Four posts driven into the ground 
with a plank or bamboo floor on them and a mat to cover the 
floor form the bed of the cooly. But the bed of the egoly is 
his sanctuary. Here he keeps his belongings and furniture— 
his box, which also serves as pillow, occupies a corner, and his 
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tea-pot and opium pipe and lamp are neatly arrange^] on a 
tray in the middle, whilst over them all is the universal mos- 
quito-curtain which the cooly can never do without however 
poor his circumstances. Here he retires after the day’s work, 
entertains his friendS;, sips his tea, smokes his opium and 
writes ^^clubbed packef^ letters to his family in diina. A 
bamboo partition separates the beds of the ^^pongshoo’^ (petty 
overseers), who generally keep themselves separate from those 
of commoner clay. 

In small mines cooking is done in the kongsi house itself^ 
])ut in large ones, owing to the greater number ot' men and the 
risk of fire, a separate kitchen liouse i>s provided within conve- 
nient distance from the main building. It is generally about 
10 ft. ])y 20 ft., is walled on three sides and entirely open to 
the front or side nearest the kongsi house. The cooking range 
with the large rice-pan permanently imbedded in it, the kitchen 
dresser, chopper, saucepans aiid other culinary a])paratus are 
kept scrupulously clean, though so much cannot be said of the 
drainage and outside surroundings. It is needless to say that 
the cook holds absolute sway over the kitchen, and nobody is 
allowed in except at mealtimes. The cook and his assistant 
sleep ill the kitchen. 

The above description ap})lies to what is (*alled the ^^tai 
kongsi’. (big kongsi), where the overseer and the governing 
body live. Other less elaborate kongsi houses are also built 
called ^hiai chang kongsi/’ for the accommodation of the 'hiai 
(‘hang’’ coolies, that is, men engaged by piece work for the 
removal of ovcr])ur(lcn. 'I'he diffenmee between the ^^tai 
kongsi” and the ‘hiai chang kong''i’' is that the former is looked 
upon as a permanent establishment (as long as tlie mine lasts), 
while the latter is more of a temporary nature,” 

This description might almost have been written to-day. 

Another matter of interest and importance is the change over — 
particularly in mining — from mainly Chinese' ownershi]> to mainly 
Euro])ean ownership. Tlie limited amount and personal nature of 
Chinese capital resulted in the working by Chinese in the early 
days of the easiest and most productive fields. When mec'hanical 
means were required to deal with the less })roducti\e ami deeper 
areas, English Joint stock companies were able to find the capital 
required, whereas the Chinese with their preference for personal 
and borrowed capital could rarely obtain adequate financial re- 
b'Ourees. We have already seen that about 1890 })ractically no Euro- 
pean mine could work at a profit. In 1920, 64% of the tin pro- 
duction was in the hands of C^hinese and 36% in the hands of 
Europeans. By 1932 the position was almost exactly reversed 66% 
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being in the hands of Europeans and 34% in the hands of Chinese. 
'This change over has had its influence on the outlook of mining 
labour. 

Other items which would deserve fuller treatment are the 
detailed analysis of tlie progress of legislation to deal with abuses 
discovered; details of tl^e actual labour work of the Protectorate, 
the technique of inspection enquiry and conciliation, details of 
wage rates and living cos4; descriptions of old mining customs and 
superstitions and of difl'erent methods of employment past and 
present; and details of artizan, female and child labour. 

But this article merely attempts to present an outline of the 
progress of the Chinese labourers in Malaya from slavery to free- 
dom, to provide a background against which present labour condi- 
tions can be viewed in their proper perspective. The freedom of 
the Chinese labourer lias been gained not merely through legislation, 
inspection, and investigation by Covernment oflieials, great thougli 
the influence of all these has been, but also through many other 
factors, improvement of communications, increase in litoracw, in- 
fluen(‘e of the vernacular press and of political and labour move- 
ments in Ciiina and Malaya, iiKTease of family life and other social 
influences. The abuses referred to in tliis article have now ])racti- 
cally vanished, and the labourer is free in fact as well as in law. 
The jiroblems with which we are now and shall in tlie future be 
faced arise, in the main, from the manner in which labour exercises 
its freedom. 
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It is often loosely stated that the (diinese have lived in Malaya 
for many centuries, and a distinction is rarely drawn between 
trading visits or diplomatic missions and permanent settlement. 
It is Jiistorieally necessary that we should get our ideas clear on 
this f)oint, and as a contribution to this end the present article 
will endeavour to ascertain as ynecisely as possible the time when 
(liiuese first made Malacca their home. 

ronsidering the nearness of their country to the Malay Penin- 
sula it would have been strange if the Chinese had not eventually 
found their way thither. But disregarding the very early voyages 
m these waters by Fa Hsien and others who were usually on pilgrim- 
ages and came Malayawards by accident, the (liinese were not, 
enterf)rising travellers. A main reason for this was their country 
vas the ^^Middle Kingdom” and germane to this (‘onception was 
the belief that she had everything worth while to give and nothing 
worth while to rec'eive. Therefore there was no reason for going 
abroad. But, as LogaiFs Journal remarks, if the (diinese hail not 
themselves found tluur way to Malaysia they must soon have learned 
it from the Arabs who, with the IVwsians, wer(‘ already settled in 
(’anion ])v the eighth centiuy. 

propositions concerning the Chinese appear to be gene- 
rally true — first that they did not make regular trading expeditions 
abroad until long after they had received regular visits from foreign 
traders, and seeond that thev did not settle abroad in large num- 
bers until the establishment of Kurojiean jiower had guaranteed 
jieaceful conditions. The exrcptions to the second are Borneo and 
Java, hut the settlement there prior to the arrival of the Dutch, 
though considerable, was not on a scale to disturb the general truth 
of the proposition. 


Fven when trading contacts had established the richness of 
the ^‘Nanyang” (i.e. ^bSouthern Ocean”, as Malaysia was called), 
there were still powerful forces operating as a restraint on emi- 
gration. Chinese religious sentiment condemned as ^^unfilial” the 
desertion of the ancestral graves (the ghosts demanded main- 
tenance), and the dicing dynasty made emigration an offence under 
the Penal Code — the Manchu conquerors believing that emigrant 
^’ehels would create centres for revolution overseas. Those Chinese 
who did go abroad were actuated hy hope for gain in trade or in a 
less degree compelled by population pressure, or were rogues and 
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vagabonds who found life outside (^hina more comfortable and 
more lucrative. The Nanyang, like other colonies, has had an un^ 
due shan* of rogues and vagabonds. 

Godinlio de Kredia gives 1308 as the date of tlie foundation 
of the Malay Kingdom of Malacca. K. J. Wilkinson fixes it at 
1405, regarding jt as j)urely a (Teation of the (Chinese Emperor 
(as indeed did the duiiese Emperor!). The early history of the 
Jvingdorn is very uneertam and it is not until Malacca began to 
have close contacts with China at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century that we come to an uiu1ou])ted landfall. In 1403, says the 
Ming History, the Emjieror of (diiiia sent the Eunuch Yin dihng 
as envoy to Malaec-a with j)resents of silk brocade, at that time 
Malacca vas feudatory to Siam. The Malay King “was very glad^^ 
at the Chiiiese visit and in 1405 sent a return mission to t'^hina. 
The Em})eror spoke to this Mission in laudatory terms of tlieir mas- 
ter, appointed him the King of the (’ouiitrv of Mala(-ca, and gave 
him a commission, a sea],^ a suit of silk clotlies, and a yellow um- 
brella. The King, tlirougli his representatives, them ‘"requested 
that his mountains might be made guardians of the country, to 
which request the Emjieror gave his consent ; he prepared an in- 
scription with a piece of verse at the end, and ordered a tablet to 
be erected on those mountains^*.(0 Jn 140^ the King, ""Parames- 
wara ^ again sent envoy to diina. 

But. the most noteworthy even of the era was the arrival at 
Malacca in 1408 of the Chinese Admiral (^h(‘ng Ho, afterwards 
deified as Sam-po-kong. Cheng Ho had been, like Yin dicing a 
eunuch at the (diinese (^ourt. He made several voyages to South- 
East Asia and got as far as (\\vlon. He took with him on his 
voyage of 1413 a Chinese Mohamedan named Ma Huan wo could 
translate foreign hooks. This Ma Huan later (1416) wrote a 
book describing Cheng Ho^s voyages called the Sheng 

Lan, or (General Account of the Shores of the Ocean”, (The text 
of this book has been the subject of much controversy amouiigst 
the authorities — Duyvendak, Koekhill, Pelliot etc., but its authen- 
ticity seems to be well established). 

Ma Huan tells us that at the time of Cheng Ho’s visit tlie 
soil of Malacca was barren and saline, the crops wore poor, and 
agriculture was not in favour. He states that it was Cheng Ho 


(i) Is this tablet still in existence, though buried? A tablet erected by Cheng Ho 
in Ceylon in 1409 was discovered at Gallc in 1912. It is now in the Colombo 
Museum. 

The extract from the Ymg-yai Sheng Lan runs as follows: 'Tn the year 1409 
the imperial envoy, Cheng Ho, brought an order from the emperor, jpid gave 
the chief of this country two silver seals, a cap, a girdle, and a iong robcj 
he erected a stone, and the land was called the Kingdom of Malacca. FrOtpi 
this time the Siamese did not venture to molest it any more.** 
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who in H09 gave Paranieswara silver seal, a cap, and official 
robes and declared him King, ''on which'^ he remarks, "Mala('.ea 
<*eased to be a dependency of Siam^\ (But the Siamese, to Judge 
l)y their subsequent conduct, did not seem to have been informed 
of this fact!). 

The question of importance to us is whether there was a per- 
manent settlenicJit of (ffiinese in Malac'C'a during the j)eriad of the 
Malay Kingdom. Ma Huangs description suggests that at the time 
of Cheng llo's voyage there was not such a settlement. He tells 
Ub that the ])eo])le of Malacca were Mohammedans, aiid that tlieir 
language, their books, and their marriage eeremonies were nearly 
the same as tho&e of Ja\a. lie remarks, “The place is visited by 
Chinese merchants vessels; whenever these eome a barrier is made’^, 
and to this (^roeneveldt adds a note, “for the purpose of colleeting 
tolls/'’ which seem the more likely ex])lanatioii. Book 325 of the 
Ming History (136(S — JGIB) says, “the Chinese who trade to foreign 
(ountries often visit this plaee and are even ijivited to do so’^ 
The Hid lb/, or “News from the Ocean”, published in 1537 (but 
like to majjy Chinese books, refers to an earlier jieriod, and in this 
case (‘eidainly to a time antecedent to the Portuguese eonquest of 
1511) tells us that the cost of living in Malacca was liigh, about 
live times the cost of living in Cliina, that fowls, dogs, geese, and 
(lu('ks were imported, and that pork, a forbidden article of food to 
the native Mohammedans, was eaten by the Cliiiiuse “who live here”. 
Tliih suggests that at some time previous to the writing of the 
liiii Yn the Chinese had begun to reside in Malacca, but a further 
reference to the "Merchants of Ships who live in an hotel^’ would 
seem to point to tlie fact that they, at least, were only temporary 
sojourners. 

It may bo well to give the extraid.s from the Ilai }b7 relating 
to the (diinese in Malacca in full, since they throw some light on 
onr enquiry ( 2 ). 

“According to their customs [that of the natives of 
MalaccaiJ it is forbidden to eat pork: wffien the Chinese who 
live here eat it, the others are indignant ami say it is a filthy 
habit.” 

"The Mereliants of the ships live in an hotel, the owner 
of which always sends female slaves to serve them and sends 
their food and drink morning and evening; but if one uses 
too freely of this he may be sure that all his money will pass 
into the hands of the other”. 


(i) The translation was checked by me from an early edition of the Hai in 
the Library of Congress of Washington. 
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Book 325 of the Ming History states of Malacca, men and 
women wear their hair in a knot, but some are of hghter colour 
Uinq descendeMs of Ike Chinese.” (}) The dynastic histories of 
China were written after the demise oi the dynasty so that there is 
little guarantee that the facts, even if accurate, relate to any par- 
ticular period. These histories were, in any case, the work ol stay- 
at-home scholars who received their information second hand and 
who had often the native scholar’s indifference to time and to pre- 
cise geogra()hy. 


The Chinese authorities not being conclusive on our point, 
we must now see what the Portuguese writers say, remembering 
that they too, are speaking retrospectively and on unstated autho- 
rity. 


D’Allniquerque, the bastard son of the ('oiKjueror of Malacca, 
says that before the coming of the Malays Malaccans site was occu- 
pied by twenty to thirty persons vho lived })art]y by fishing^ and 
partly by piracy. The place, after the founding of the Malay King- 
dom, depended upon passing Chinese Junks for trade. 1)’ Albu- 
querque speaks of a King, Xaqiiendarsa, who after begetting many 
sons went to China for three years. ^^Sri Maharaja’’ of 
Mala(T*a went to China in 1424 and sent envoys in 1431 in a 
Sumatran vessel. These envoys returned with Chong Ho that 
year and ho was instructed to convey the usual severe injunctions 
(or pious hopes?) to the Siamese that they should desist from 
interfering with Malacca. Tribute was sent to Cliina in 1133 and 
1435, and in 1445 Malacca sent envoys asking for recognition. 
There are a numljer of other references to Malacca’s ChinewSe con- 
tacts throughout the century. ( 4 ) 

D’Albuquerque further tells us that every year during the 
Malay period ships belonging to Camhaya, Chau], Dabuf, Calicut, 
Aden, Mecca, Xaer (Shehr, a port on the East Coast of Arabia) 
Juda. Coramandel, Bengal, China, Gores (Liu Chiu Isles). Java, 
and Pegu used to come to Malacca. He saVvS that the second King 
of Malacca, Xaquendarsa, married a daughter of ^The King of 
China’s Captain”. If this is so, who was this ^‘^Kapitan China”? 
He must have had authority over a more or less j>ermanent Chinese 
community in Malacca. But the Chinese junks would have come 
down with the Xorth-East monsoon about January or February 


(3) Book 323 of the Ming History (Groneveldt’s translation) says of the Malacca 
people: — 

"Their customs are good and their way of trading is pretty fair, but since 
the Franks [Portuguese] have taken the country, things have become worse 
and merchant vessels seldom go there any more, mostly proceeding direct to 
Sumatra. When, however, ships have to go near this country they are gene- 
rally plundered, so that the passage there is nearly closed " 

(4) English edition of D’ Albuquerque in Hakluyt’s Voyages Vol. 62, 1880, 
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and returned with the South-West monsoon about A])ril or May. 
They would, in any ease, have had to spend a few months in 
Malacca. Maybe this ^Tvapitan China”, if he existed, was an 
a^^ent residing permanently in Malacca. But, so far as 1 am aware, 
the. statement regarding this Sino-Malay royal marriage is not 
(-011 firmed from any other sour(*e. ( 5 ) 

We now come to Osorio whose history of Portugal was jiublisli- 
ed in Portuguese in Paris in 158i (and previously in I.atin). 
Osorio says that Malacca was then one of the most celebrated Eas- 
tern ports. Osorio does not give us any inforinalion regarding the 
Chinese community within the town, but he has a good deal to 
say of the encounter of Sequiera with some Chinese merchants. 
Sequiera was the Portuguese commander who came to Malaya in 
1501) with the intention of attacking it. When he came to aiu'hor 
in the port he found there four (’hiiiese ships, the cajitains of whicli 
immediately waited on him. Sequeira was niuc'h taken with their 
j)olite formal heliaviour and their agreeable maniKU's and at once 
IVlt quite at home with them. He jiaid visits to th(‘ junks and Avas 
\iell entertained. Xoti(*iiig that the J^ortugiiese. thinking them- 
seJ\es secure, walked about the city without fear, the (Chinese warn- 
(*d them against trusting to ihe good intentions of the Malays who 
W(‘r(‘, they said, a deceitful, wicked and perfidious [leojile who Avould 
fall on them as soon as they thought it safe. Seqiieira disregarded 
fheir advice with the result that a number of bis men wore seized 
and imprisoned. (He bold a council of war at which h(' said that 
all ships, except those of the Chinese, ought to be burnt and the 
viiy battered down by cannon, but he had not suifieient force to 
caiTy out his purpose). 

Among the instructions given to Sequiera hy his superiors was 
one iiarticulaiiy concerning the Chinese, He was to ask the Chinese 
were tliey lived and at Avhat distance away, at what times they came 
to Malacca, for what purpose, from wliat places they set out, what 
merchandise they liought, how many of their ships came each year, 
whether the ships returned in the same year as they 
came, whether they had agents at Malacca or in other 
(countries, whether they were ri(*h merchants, whether they 
were weak men or warriors, whether they were big men or 
small men, whether they were Christians or pagans, whether their 
country was large, whether Moors and others dwelt among them 
who shared neither their faith nor their laws, and if they turned 
out not to be (diristians. what they belieA-ed and what they wor- 
shipped, what customs they observed, in what direction was their 
country and by Avhat was it bounded, and all other information 
concerning them. W llie answ'ers of the Chinese to Sequiera 


(y) Malay Annals? 

(6) Cited by D. Ferguson in **Algunos Documentos do Archivo Nacional, Lisboa, 
1892. 
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would probably include the answer lo our question — but, alas, the- 
answers are not extant! 

We now come to the year 1511 when the great Alfonso- 
d’Albuquerque came to conquer Malacca, professedly in revenge 
for the treatment of Sequiera, but actually to carry out the project 
that Sequiera had been unable to accomplish. The lleet announced 
its arrival with a great fanfare of trumpets. D’albuquerque (the 
son) devotes a chapter of his history to describing how the Chinese 
Mercliants who were at Malacca made their way to Alfonso^ 
Albuquerque and the council they had with the Chiptains, Fildal- 
gos, and C^avaliers of the fleet which had (mne to attack the city. 
There were five (diinese junks in the port and they had been de- 
tained tlierc* for some by the King of Malacca who intended 
to use them against the King of Daru with whom he was at war. 
Some of the Chinese junk captains were the same as had made 
friends with Sequiera two years before. n’he> were indignant at 
their own treaiment by the Malays and gave the Portuguese infor- 
mation as to the conditions in the (*itv. Thev also offered the 
services of their crews and of their five junks. They said that if 
the Portiigucvse were able to take the })lace (which they doubted) 
they could guarantee that 100 junks a year would come with their 
merchandise. ( 7 ) 

There is in the Portuguese histories and records so far avail- 
aide no indication of the size of Malncca^s Chinese community in 
Malay times or of the duration of the stay of individuals. The 
Malays had an evil Te])utation as Ludovico de Varthema in a hook 
published in 1510 in Romo says, (s) ^^one should not go into the 
town at night for the natives kill people like dogs. All the Mer- 
chants who come there sleep in their ships 'Fhe King afipoints 
a 'Covernor to administer justice among themselves. They are the 
worst set of rogues in the world”. Rut he admits that they were 
civil and softly spoken. Varthema probably based his views on 
Seqnicra^s experiences. 

The Portuguese followed a policy of exclusive monopoly and* 
as far as possilde comjielled all passing ships to call at Malacca. 
In 1546 the duty was 10% on China goods and 8% on Bengal 
goods, hut this did not include the miscellaneous e.vactions of ofR- 


(7) A curious remark is made by Governor Johan van Twist in his journal under 
the date 13th March, 164X — the Dutch captured Malacca on 14th Januarr 
that year. It is this: — *’To the coat-of-arm$ of the city depicting a Chinese 
junk (because the Portuguese first entered the place under the guise of 
Chinese traders and afterwards conquered it) shall be added ” (here follow 
details of the coat-of-arm$) There does not seem to be any historical founda- 
tion for the statement that Sequiera, or any other Portuguese, entered Malacca 

the guise of Chinese traders.** 

(8) Quoted by Cordier, T*oung Pao, 15HI. 
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cials and others. Altogether there was not much to attract the 
Chinese to Malacca in Portuguese tiuies^ and conditions were little 
better nnder the Dutch. 

Eredias history of Malacca ( 9 ) does not help us with figures 
to estimate the size of the Chinese population in his time. He 
ineiitions alone the Christian j.>opulation of the eight parishes of 
Malacca as being 1,,4()() (^anfileds”, apparently, are not even worth 
counting). But his map of Malacca Town and Forts shows the 
extent of (’ampoii (Kampong) C^hina. It is apparent from this 
that the Chinese Settlement Avas not very extensive. When 
])^Vll)uquer(iue left Malacca he did not appoint a separate head- 
man for the Ciiinese, but it would seem that a Ivapitan China was 
recognised not long afterwards. 

Cntil tlie arc'liives of Lisbon are fully harvested there is not 
much more from the Portuguese authors that throws light on the 
Cliinese during the period. Jt is perhaps worth mentioning here 
that Avhen SL Francis Xavier arrived at Malacca in* lr)45 there Avere 
more than a hundred shijis anchored in the bay including Chinese 
junks, (10) 

Tile Pev. W. G. Shellabear (*0 says that Chinese contacts with 
Malaya were very early, but Asdieii the Portuguese and the Dutch 
were lighting for the ])Ossession of Malacca, there apj)ear to have 
be(‘n but few if any Chinese remaining there, for Valenti jii says 
that in 164] the J)ut(4i im]>orted Chinese from Batavia to Avoik in 
tile fields aiidi gardens, and that at that time the ti’ade of ]\Ia]acca 
appears to have been monof)oli8ed by Indian merehants. Up to 
tli(‘ end of the Ifitli century Chinese immigration to the Malay 
An'lii})elago was <*onlined I 0 the island of Java. 

Jlcfore we proceed to the Dutch period, let us see what cvi- 
deiK'e exists in the monuments and remains of Malacca itself as to 
the antiquity of the (diinese settlement there. 


(9) Dedicated from Goa in 1613. Kampong China was about where Second 
Cross Street now is. 

<io) Bellesort, "L’ApOtre des Indes”. Francis, according to his usual method, 
sought the friendship of a "nominally Christian" Chinese whom he hoped to 
turn from sin. This trader kept concubines. Invited to dinner, St. Francis 
purposely detained his host until a late hour when he asked whether he might 
he put up for the night. Upon being shown his room, he asked to be 
allowed to see one jf the women, who, when she went to him, found him 
scourging himself with a chain. Holding out’ another to her he told her to 
scourge herself, unless she wished to have him continue to do penance for her 
sins. At this point the trader himself ran in and flung himself in tears be- 
fore St, Francis. The result was that one of the women was married to the 
man, and the other, after suitable provision had been made for her, dismissed. 

(11) “The Chinese in Malay^a", p. 502 — 6. 
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Captain Begbie (i^) says that according to the ‘‘Malay Annals"^ 
one of the five excellent wells at Bukit (hiina was dug by Chinese 
in the reign of Sultan Mansur Sliali. Sultan Mansur Shah was 
(according to Whistedt) a young man and reigning in 1549, so that 
if the ^^Malay Annals’^ are correct there was probably a Chinese 
community existing in Malacca at this time, (^^a) 

Jn Malacca there is a tablet stating that Kapitan Li Chi-thian 
was a native of Lu Kiang (in.Fukiej)) who left home at the begin- 
ning of the Ming d\T]asty and settled in Malacca. With him were 
people from Tsing (1iia Wan near i\moy, aiul from San Tu. The 
tablet pur])orts to have been erected in the I (hTou year of the 
Lung Fei reign. There is no such reign in the Ming or Cli'ing 
dynasties (the only one of that name in (hiina was from *396—8 
A.!).!) and the invention possihiv denotes the refusal of the 
Malacca Chinese to recognise the Ming dynasty (* 3 ) Tf so it sug- 
gested an early Ceding (1644 — 1912) origin for the tablet and this 
lends colour to the suspicion that Kapitan Li came from Fukien 
not at the beginning of, but at the end of, Ming times. 

Some of the oldest relics now existent in Malacca (or indeed 
in Malaya) are to be found at Bukit Ciiina, which together with 
Bukit Codong and Bukit Tempurong, forms an enormous C’hinese 
burial ground, said to be one of the largest outside China. A very 
few old graves with (*oral tombstones, the inscriptions of which are 
no longer legible, are still descernable at Bukit (Jhina (says the Hev. 
Yeh Jlua Fen). Some of these probably date hack to the sixteen tli 
century if not earlier. Then there are about a dozen Chinese graves 
of the second order of antiquity, dating from the last decades of the 
Ming and first decades of the Chhng dynasty. Only two of them 
have the words ^‘Imperial Ming” clearly inscribed on them. One 
of them is that of a husliand and wife, Ng by surname. Tlie other 
consists of two tombs side by side within the omega-shaped grave- 
yard. The tombstone on the riglit shows that the interred person 


(12) "The Malayan Peninsula”, 1834. 

(12a) I am indebted to Sir Richard W^instedt for the following note: — 

"The ’Malay Annals* written ca. 1490-1530 relate that Sultan Mansur 
(1458-1477) of Malacca sent the son of Ins Bendahara, or Prime Minister, to 
China, where he was lodged with a mandarin, Ling Ho. The Emperor sent 
him back with one of his own daughters as a bride for the Sultan, her name 
Hangi Liu. She became a Muslim and bore the Sultan a son, Paduka Miniat, 
whom he 'made raja of Jeram near Langat. 'Even now’ (i.e. ca. 1500) *his 
fort exists and his people at Jeram are well-mannered.’ 500 Chinese escorted 
the Emperor’s daughter from China and were given Bukit China to live at 
It was they who dug the fanous well there and their descendants were called 
bnluanda China (i.e. the Chinese functionaries of Malacca’s Sultans) 

This may be folk-lore but apparently contains the grain of truth that 
Mans.!!! Shah had a Chinese wife.’* ^ 

(13) A similar device was adopted at the beginning of the present century when 
"Patriotic Debentures** were sold by Sun Yat-Sen, for they were inscribed 
with the name of the T’len Yun period, which had no existence. 
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was Kapitan Tay and that on his lelt the Lady Kapitan or Kapi- 
tan’s wife, ^'probably a native woman^^ (as Rev. Yeh rightly 
adds), (m) 

The Bukit ('hina Cemetery is said to have been })ought and 
donated by Li Kap (i.e. Kapitan Li) to the Chinese of Malacca 
in the middle of the soAenteenth century. 

The traditions of the Malacca (liinese themselves do not en- 
courage the setting of a very early date to Chinese settlement. The 
records’ of no family go back further than the first half of the 
seventeenth century. Tl'he Tang and the Tays are among the oldest, 
the Li traditions go back somewhat further. Taking this into 
account, together with tlie remarks of the Rev. Shellabear above 
quoted and the evidence about to he given, it is likely that the 
Chinese community in Malacca fell into decay at the end of the 
Portuguese period and w^as renewed by importations under the 
Dutch. 

Malac(*a was a ruined city directly after the Dutch conquest. 
The contemporary reports of the Commissary Justus Schouten (m) 
g]V(‘n a clear })icture of the town and environs and that time. War 
and disease liad taken their toll. The suburbs were entirely ruined. 
There was hardly a house standing. The Malays were blamed for 
this. The inhabitants of the city who remained bad put up tem- 
porary bamboo dwellings outside the city in which they found 
shelter. The total population of Dutch, Portuguese and Slaves, 
and Chinese was counted at 2,160. Schouten compares this poor 
total with the 20,000 he estimated to have been the population of 
the city and environs before the siege (including the inhabitants 
of the hinterland). The Chinese were not separately enumerated 
in this count though (as we shall see in a moment) there were 
;]()() — 400 of them remaining, and 33 (^hineso are given as having 
^'onie from Batavia, many of whom were sickly. Those already 
resident in Malacca are referred to in the remark, ^The Chinese 
Indng in the Bazaar on the >iorth of the city are under their own 
Captain Notciiin who lives on small merchandise’\ 

An extract from Schouten's report reads, ^‘The 3 to 400 Chi- 
nese shof)keepers, (draftsmen, and farmers could also be allowed to 
settle down at their own convenience, provided that they cultivate 
the gardens within their own territory. They can hire or occupy 
those empty houses Avhich can be saved from collapse or destruc- 
tion 


(14) Rev. Yeh Hua Fen’s article on the Chinese of Malacca in ’'Historical Guide 
of Malacca,” Singapore, 193^. 

(15) JRASMB Vol. XIV, Part I, January 1936. 
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The Chinese were also expected to figure in the reconstruction: 
scheme. The ruined gardens between Bukit China and the South- 
ern suburbs, said Sehouiitein should he let to the Dutch, Portu- 
guese, Malaccans, and Cliinese to be cultivated ^^and in due time 
these will l)ecome valuable lauds for the Company to lease ouC^ 
The city would thus be provided with all kinds of fruit, and agri- 
culture would l)e saved from Future decay. ‘^Tor this”, the Com- 
missary said, ^^some 800 to 3,000 Xdiinese would ])e very useful. 
The Portuguese government (following the example of Maiiilha 
(Manila) ) realized this and tried the e\j>eriment, hut the selfish- 
ness of the Malac(‘a burghers prevented its success”. Schouten 
concluded, ^Tt will be advisable to impose small, or uo, poll tax 
on the one or two Chinese junks expected to arrive during the year 
with all sorts of coarse wares. In short all means should be studied 
diligently to enlarge the trade of Malacca”. 

The first detailed census of Malacca we owe to Governor 
Balthasar Bort who in 1()78 rendered a very (‘omplete report of the 
recently acquired property of tlie Dutch P^ast Indies Company. 
There were then 137 brick and 583 atap houses with a population 
of 4,884 persons. There were 852 Chinese all told inside Malacca 
territory outside the fortress, and in addition 40 tdiinese inside the* 
fortress, with tlie Garrison. Not a large population after all those 
centuries of contact! The Chinese had 81 brick and 51 atap 
houses with 127 men, 140 women, 159 children, 93 male slaves, 
137 female slaves, and 60 children of slaves inside the city limits. 

The (diinesc of both Portuguese and Dutch Malacca were not 
jiromineiit in local affairs. Baretto de Eesende’s ‘‘xVccouiit of 
Malacca” (still in manuscript), written in 1646 hut referring to* 
the period c 1638, and Ph*ancoib Valentijn^s ‘^Acc'ount of Malacca”, 
published in 1726, make practically no mention of the Chinese. 
Nor had the (^hiiiese yet begun to supply the artisans for the 
Peninsula, and after the capture of Malacca in 1641 we find the 
Governor requesting the Laxamana of Acheen to send, him 200 
Malay carpenters and timber to repair the bridge. 

By 1750 the Chinese pjmulatioii of Malacca had increased onhr 
to 2,161. It dropped to4^'^|p||iii 1760, and increased little, if at 
all, between 1760 and the British occupation of 1795 onwards. 
Contrast with this record of three centuries of Portuguese and 
Dutch rule with that of Penang where the Chinese were nil in 1786 
and about 3,000 after seven and a half years, and with Singapore 
whose (^hinese ])opulation was )n1 in 3819 and several thousand 
within a year. Malaccans own Chinese population increased greatly 
under British rule. By 1941 it was 92,125 in a total of 2,380,000' 
Chinese for Malaya (total population 5,561,000). 

A very significant fact regarding the Chinese of Malato 
during tlie Portuguese and Dutch periods I have left to the last 
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but only for the sake of emphasis. li is that the Chinese settlers 
were exclusively males. They had Javanese and Malay slaves as 
concubines or married the children of these mixed unions. Buck- 
Icy under the year 1837 makes the remarkable statement, TTp 
to this time, no Chinese woman had come to Singapore from (liina, 
and the newspapers said that, in fact, only two genuine Chinese 
women were, or at any time had been, in the ]>lace, and they were 
two small-footed ladies who had been, some years, before, exliibited 
in England.” Although, as EarFs statement of the same year 
suggests, (vide footnote ( 17 ) ) Buckley's remark may not be strietly 
accurate, it appears to be true that there was little or no immigra- 
tion of Cdiinese women to Malaya until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The effect of this (allowing for those (’hinese 
males who kept their families in China) w'as that the Malacca 
diinese had about as much Malay Wood in their veins as diinese. 
Their offsjiring were brought up as Chinese and have retained 
Chinese culture, custom, and dress to this day, though they have 
IjOst their language, speaking a kind of Malay of their own manu- 
facture. 

It the Chinesi* immigrants to Malaya had continued to be al- 
most exclusively male, if return to diina had continued to be as 
infrequent as it was in Portuguese and Dutch times (as we infer 
it to have been) and liad the flood gates of Chinese immigration 
not l)een opened in the nineteenth centuiy, tli^re would bo Sino- 
Malay problem in Malaya today. The Babas adapted themselves 
j)erfectly to their surroundings, but they retained • their Chinese 
dress, religion, and (*ustoms with singular })ertinacity. But they 
had in some essential respects and will continue to have, the 
“Malayan outlook.” 


(16) Buckley, ’’Anecdotal History of Singapore.” 

(17) Sir Ong Siang Song is his ”ioo years of the Chinese in Singapore,” repeats 
the statement, and Earl in his ’’Eastern Seas” p. 657 says, ’’From five to eight 
thousand (Chinese) emigrants arrive annually from China, of which only 
forty or fifty arc females,” Earl was in Singapore in 1834 and his book was 
published in 1837. Sir Ong Siang Song, speaking of Malacca, Penang, and 
early Singapore, says that boys born of Malayan Mothers were repatriated foi 
education to China. The girls were left behind but were never allowed to- 
marry natives of the country. 
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The Floating Cannon of Butterworth 

By A. E. CooPE, m.c.s. 

Plate XIII. 

If a passenger from Penang, alighting from the ferry at 
Mitchell Pier, walks south past the Harbour Board godown for 
about 100 yards, he will notice (or, more probably, will not notice) 
a small thatched shed on his left, near the entrance to the private 
road of the Harbour Board. This shed harbours the Floating 
i^annon of Butterworth, an object of great reverence to the simple 
Chinese fisherfolk of the locality. IE one looks inside, one sees 
nets hanging in the corners — ^kept there possibly for convenience, 
possibly for good luck. And, partly embedded in concrete, lies 
the ‘^Floating Cannon^* with its muzzle towards the door. Beside 
and in front of it are racks for joss-sticks and marks indicate that 
candles are sometimes burned on it. 

It is a muzzle-loading cannon, feet long, with a bore of 
4-J4 inches. It is encrusted with rust and dirt. Xear the touch 
hole are faint indications of an old incised inscription in Kornan 
^characters — proliaWy the maker’s name; but even if one were sacrile- 
gious enougli to give it a thorough cleaning, it is unlikely that the 
inscription would be legible, 

Ihe precise history of the Cannon and* of how it came to be 
regarded as sacred is lost. 

But the belief forming the basic reason for the Cult of the 
Cannon, if it may so be called, is the belief that it lloated m the 
sea to the place where it now is and long has been,— it is the 
Floating Cannon (Chinese, pint iua chheng, Malay, menani timhul). 
And the floating of a cannon, of course, implies a miracle and 
miracles beget cults. It seems im]>ossible to ascertain liow long 
tlie Cannon has been where It is. An old Chinese told the writer 
that his grandfather told him that ?t was already there when he 
was a small boy ; one ('an get no more than vague statements such 
as this. 

As to how it came there, traditions vary. There is a Chinese 
tradition to the effect that it and the big cannon on the esplanade 
in Penang were a pair — the Butterworth cannon being the female ! 
x4ccording to this story the Butterworth cannon ^^ran away'^ and 
floated to Butterworth. Xow' the history of the Penang cai|non 
is lost. It is 10 feet long and has a bore of 10 inches. It bears 
incised iuicription 'TAX BEKGEIHTS ME FECIT 1603” It 
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has other interesting features and is itself a tempting object of 
research. It is looked upon with vague reverence by some peoj)le 
though it has no shrine or cult And it is understood that if the 
Municipal Commissioners ever abandon the practice of anointing 
it with lard at intervals, it will run away into the sea. 

Another (^hinese tradition, which ])Tobably has no (*onnectiou 
with that above mentioned, is that the Bntterworth (‘anuon be- 
longed to ^Tanglima’^ (Warrior) Ah (^hong, a bra\o of the inter- 
diinese wars wln’cli took place in the Tairut tin-fields in 18()2 and 
lasted sporadically for ten years. (This warrior turned into a 
crocodile on his death and tins (wocodile is now the ])iggest stuffed 
crocodile in Raffles museum, Singapore, though the Director is 
unaware of tlie fact). But this tradition is very vague indeed and 
is silent as io how Ah (diong’s cannon came to be in the sea. In 
fact, the Cannon was probably in its present placi^ before Ah (dioiig 
tlourished. 

Miudi more firet'ise, excej)t as to dates, is the Malay tradition, 
according to wliiidi the Bntterworth cannon belonged long ago to 
a Malay tradiT, called To dohan, who traded up and down the wx‘st 
i'oast as far as Siam in his own schooner. Sinh a trader would, 
of ('oiirse, carry cannon on account of pirates. When he was aliout 
to retire, he diini])ed this (*annon overlioard into the shallow water 
oif Bntterworth beach. 

Ami owu'ng to the accretion wdiitli has long been taking ])la(*e 
along this beach, the cannon gradually found itself further and 
furtlier from the water, whilst itself not moving. And as it thus 
came from w'ater to dry land, it acquired the name of the Floating 
Viumoii. 

As to the fact of accretion on this beach, this is true and it is 
still noticeable. Buttorw^orth stands on a sand-hank, which is al- 
most certainly the result of accretion over a very long period of 
time. 


The cannon is now some sixty yards from high-water mark. 

As regards the tradition that the Floating Cannon was the 
“mate*' of the Penang cannon. Malays say that it is true that the 
Peiiang cannon is one of a pair and that its mate was somehow 
at some vague date lost in the sea. But they say that this lost 
cajinon is not the Bntterworth Floating Cannon. 

This Malay tradition certainly sounds probable, though it may 
be remarked that the simpler and older Malays illogieally (and 
contrary to the teaching of Islam) show considerable ^e^'e^ence for 
the Fioatmg (^amion and some attend the annua] ceremony held 
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in honour of the Cannon, or perhaps rather of the Tutelary Spirit 
supposed to ^uard it* Man^^ Indians also attend this ceremony. 

For on the 1 5th day of the 8th Chinese moon it is the custom 
to hold special celebrations at the shrine and a Siamese ^^menora^^ 
performance is staged. 

The reason for tlie choice of the date is lost but the reason for 
the due performance of the celebration is to he found in the need 
to pro})itiate the spirit. A sharj) reminder of this need was given 
some 16 or 17 years ago when the celebration was omitted and a 
plague struck the locality, causing several deaths. 

» 

When the Cult commenced, Butterworth was doubtless merely 
a fishing village. With the development of the water-front 
the little shrine is beginning to look somewhat oddly pbued. Still, 
there is plenty of room for it and tliere the Cannon li(*s, embedded, 
as has been said, in concrete (lest it resume its travels?) while 
before it — 


Joss-sticks turn to scented smoke 
The little sins of little folk. 

As is usual with siidi miraculous shrines in Malaya, no priest is 
4itta(‘hed to the Slirine of the Floating Cannon — it depends solely 
on po])ular revereiu'c. No mira(*les of healing are attriliiited to 
the Cannon nor does it appear to have any phallic significance for 
its devotees. On jilate XI 11 are reproduced a jdiotograph of the 
abed in which the Floating ('^aiinoii is housed and a photograph of 
the interior, sliowing the (/aunon itself, considerably foreshortened. 
The joss-stick stands will be ohser\ed. ^I’he dark objects hanging 
on the right and left of the picture are nets. 
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Kingship and Enthronement in Malaya 

By R. 0. WiNSTEDT 

Bepnnied from Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October 1945 
(Plates XIV AND XV) 

There are two rulers in Malaya who claim descent from a 
l^icliitram (? = Vicitram), reputed kinsman of the Sri Mahrufijas 
of Sri Vijaya, tlie Buddhist empire (fl. A.l). 750-1351)) that ex- 
tended over Sumatra and Xorthern Malaya ami for a while Java. 
The name Bichitram is whispered into the ear of every JV.rak Sultan 
at his enthronement as that of the ancestor of the Perak (and old 
Malacca) dynasty. And Bichitram, according to the SejaraJi Me- 
la yu, was brother of the first king of Palembang (=SrI Vijaya) 
and Singapore, and was himself ancestor of the Minangkabau line, 
from whicli the Yang di-pertuan of Negri Sembilan claims descent. 

The folk-lore of the Sejarah Melayu, however, confuses the his- 
tory of Sri Vijaya (whicJi had relations with the Palas of Bengal) 
with that of its (Jlulla conquerors and derives the spear side of these 
Malay dynasties from chieftains in North Arcot, dh’Ichinopoli, 
Tanjore, and possibly Vhinglejiiit, who were related by descent or 
marriage. Shulau must be the dynastic name of the (diolas of 
Xegajjatarn. The Amdan, with whi(‘h one recension connects them, 
may be Andam, i.e. Anda-nadii in North i\rcot. (Iiulin of Ixmggiu 
may l)c a Phola of Jlangai-tlvu, Tamil for Laiika-dvipa or Ceylon. 
Raja Suran could be Hajesuran, the Tamil form of Rajesvara or 
else the legendary Raja Sura of I'iriikkalukkunram in (3iingle])ut. 
1 1 is three ‘^sons^^, Jiran of Chandragiri, Chilian of Adjaya-nagara, 
and Paudyan of Nega})atara, must be corruptions of the names of 
tile Chera, Chola, and Pandya dynasties, though the Chcras never 
ruled Chandragiri, the Chdlas were nearly extinct before Vijaya- 
nagara arose and the Pandya kingdom never included Tanjore, 
in which Negapatam lies. Paladutaiii, son of ('hulan, may be 
Pruidavayana ‘descendant of Pamlid\ tlambiiga (= dambuka), 
«on of Adhiraja-rama (alias Adhivira), is apparently (*onnected 
with tiambukesvaram or Tiruvanaikaval, a place in Tricliinopoli 
with an important tern pie. i 

Whatever their genealogy, it is the enthronement of the two 
Malay rulers claiming this descent from Ihilembang or Sri Vijaya 
that happens to have lieen described by observers. 


I I am indebted to Dr. L. D. Barnett for the identifications in this paragraph. 
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To uDderstaud the awe Malays still have for their rulers one has 
to explore the origin of their divine right. In his latest avatar, 
a Yang di-pertuau, He-who-is-made-master, lis the Shadow of 
Allah on earth, wdiose blood is held to be wliite as in the veins of 
Muslim saints. But formerly it was as an Incarnation or receptacle 
of a Hindu divinity or a Boddhisaiva that he was credited with 
white blood, and the rulers of Perak and Xegri KSembilan are still 
installed Mu’th Brahminieal and Buddhist ceremony. Moreover,, 
under the Muslim Caliph and the Hindu-Buddhist ruler, there 
remain traces of the shaman from Yunnan and affinities with the 
emperors of (diina and Japan. The custom in Japan and formerly 
in Malaya of vacating tlie palace of a dead ])redecessor and starting 
a new capital, the eustom of giving dead kings ])osthumous titles, 
the eouch-throne found in Japan’s oldest enthronement ritual and in 
parts of Indonesia, the reveren(*e for regalia without which no 
Japanese or Malay can become a ruler, all these would appear to- 
belong to a very early layer of civilization. 

Tuk Malay Kinuj as Shamvn 

Dayak believe that at first tlio Creator stretc'hed out the heavens 
no bigger than a mango, and a medicine-woman Jii a Dayak legend 
satisfies aJi armv witli rice steamed in a pot the size of a chestnut 
and with meat cooked in a pan the size of a bird’s nest. The heads- 
of the Perak royal drums are fabled to be the skins of lice and the 
clarionet to be made of a nettle stalk. The pillars of the pala<‘e of 
the Sultan of Minangkabau also were fashioned of nettle stalks, 
and the Sultan possessed a dagger formed of the soul of steely 
coeval with the creation. Both Malay ruler and Malay sliamaii 
therefore were masters of the mannikin soul of things. And if as 
seems certain ideas derive from great centres of civilization, then 
this conception of the power of Malay kings and magicians will 
have come in [)rehistoric times to the Malays, as to China of the 
Chou period, from Babylonia or some other centre in the Middle 
East, to be carried from Yunnan down to tlie arcliipelago; a con- 
ception to be developed centuries later into the idea of a Malay 
king being a Hindu god, and to conclude in the Malay's ready 
acceptance of Islamic pantheism with the famous cry of Abu 
Sa‘id that ‘^there is nothing inside this coat but Allah”. 

As a Hindu god th(> Malay king was lord of the z’ealm by virtue 
of possessing a miniature Mount Mern. But as Confucius reminds 
ns, even five centuries before Christ there was ‘^an earth-mound at 
the borders of a diinese town or village, interpreted as symbolizing 
the whole soil of the territory in which it stood. It was often 
associated with a sacred ti^e or grove and with a block or pillar of 
wood wliicli served as a resting place for spirits”. Under the old 
wooden palace of Negri Sembilan hangs l)y a rope a carved truncated 
pillar (or oblong block) of wood, not reaching the ground and tabu 
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for all but royalty. As we shall see, a palace or a temple came in 
time to symbolize the mound mentioned by Confucius. 

The office of shaman, like that of ruler, is often hereditary 
among Malays, and both possess as insignia drums and tambourines 
baleful to those that touch them, even though the ruleCs vengeful 
instruments have become part of a Muslim’s nauhat hand. It is 
tempting to surmise that it is with the grass aspergillum of the 
.shaman a Sultan of Perak sprinkles rice-paste on newly installed 
chiefs, but the brush of medicinal leaves used by tbe King of Siam 
before his coronation is ])rej)ared by Brahmins. However, as late 
^8 1874, Perak folk saw nothing strange in their Sultan, ‘Abdu’llah, 
sitting at a stance on the shainaiCs mat and becoming })ossessed 
by the genies of the State, who prophesied the death of the British 
Kesident, Just as Japan had a spiritual head in the Mikado and 
s, secular in the Shogun, so however it came by him, during the last 
two centuries at least Perak had in addition to its secular ruler 
A Sultan Muda holding the office of State Shaman, whose duty it 
was annually to revive the regalia by proffering them food ami 
drink and on occasion to sacrifice to the guardian spirits of the 
<*ountry, brought within the fold of Muslim orthodoxy by inclusion 
under djinns who are all subservient to Allah. 

While the Sultans of Malay port kingdoms waxed rich on tolls 
mid dues, it is perhaps significant that like the shaman (ami the 
Khassi chief) a Sultan of Minangkabau had no source of im'oine 
heyoml the produce of the royal demesne and voluntary contribu- 
tions for ceremonial functions. But, though the Malay shaman 
frequently uses a tabu vocabulary, there ajipear to he no words 
reserved for himself and his a(*tions, as there now are for rulers. 
It IS notable, however, that in the old Imlonesian tongue, Sunclanese, 
tbe words .siram ‘4>athe’’, g^nng “dry == sick’’, uhi ‘‘head”, 
berangkaf “he carried = travel”, fitah “order”, auingkat “borne 
away, dead” are not, as in Malaya, reserved for royalty and tabu 
for others. Moreover the words “be carried” for ihv royal mode 
of j>rogression, “borne away” os a eupluunism for death, and “dr\” 
for “sick” embody Hindu ideas that a king must never set foot on 
earth and that his subjects must never allude to liim as liable to 
mortal ills. 


The Malay King Incarnate as a Hinoc Gon 

Along with those Indonesian words tabu in Malaya for all but 
royalty have been joined the Sanskrit \vords; murka “angry”, 
knrnia “gift”, artugrah “give”. For to graft the Hindu con- 
<‘e])tion of a divine king on to the Tjidonesian master of magic 
was in many respect easy. A man might be horn a shaman or he 
Tiiight be made one by magic ritcvs, just as a Hindu king, though 
hei'editary, acquired divinity by the performance of tlie magic 
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ritual of enthronement, which under a Muslim veneer is still for 
Malays a Hindu and Buddhist ceremony. 

(1) As in Vedic times, as formerly in Burma and still in 
Siam and Cambodia, tlie first rite is lustration. In Berak the Sultan 
sits on a banana-stem, while water is poured down a banana- 
leaf o\er his shoulders b\ a hereditary herald of Sivaite orij^in 
entitled Sri Xara-(hra]a who alone outside the royal family 
may handle the regalia. In Xogri Seinbilan, at the last mstalla'- 
tioii the ruler and his consort were seated on a nine-tiered 
bathing pavilion (PI. XV). Seven times the four Palace Officers 
circumambulated it, carrying nee-paste in a silver bowl, which 
each in turn presented to the royal couple, who four times dipped 
their right hands in it. So far from being an innovation on the 
Perak custom, ^^iii Jataka reliefs in the Anaiida temple, Pagan, 
there are coronation anointment scenes in which Brahmans are 
represented as offering consecrated water in conches, in small quan- 
tities suitable for anointment.’’ Both in Siam and in Burma Bud- 
dhism substituted water for oil, and lustration and anointing are- 
now apt to be merged. But in Siam after lustration the King 
dons royal dress and sits on a throne, where he is handed conches of 
anointment water, one at each quarter of the compass as lie turns 
about. In Xegri Sembilaii this part of tlie symbolism has been 
forgotten or found inconvenient to carry out and the ruler sits^ 
facing east for all four anointings, not as in Vedic ritual only for 
the first. 

Just as in Siam Brahmins chant stanzas of benediction, so pious; 
Malay Muslims here chant prayers for the prosperity of their ruler. 

(2) After the lustration, the Perak Sultan don^ royal dress. 
Like a Hindu god he weans a golden necklet and golden armlets,, 
sliaped like the dragon Aiitaboga. In his headdress is thrust a 
medieval seal, whose handle, it is stressed, is made of ‘^thunder’’' 
(gempita) wood that ^Vaiises matter to fly”: it is called the 
^lightning seal” {chap hnlilinfar) and must have taken the place 
of Indra’s vdjra, or thunderbolt symbol so often represented in 
Javanese sculpture. In A'edic time an Indian king was given at 
his coronation a wooden sword termed a thunderbolt as a weapon 
against demons. And in Japan, where it may be only a eoincidence,. 
the Emperor after being anointed is given a wooden baton as a 
badge of priestly office. From the Perak Sultan’s shoulder hangs 
a State weapon {cktirika Mandahni ^‘blade from the heaven-bom 
Ganges^’) that still bears this name of the heavy sacrificial knife 
(PI, XIV) used by Aditiavarman, fourteenth century ruler of 
Minangkabau, as member of a demoniacal Bhairava sect professing' 
a Tantric doc^trine that connected the worship of Siva witlv the 
worship of Buddha* This type of knife figures in the sculpture of 
Borobudur and Prambanan and in images of Blmiravas at Singosari 
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(Java) and Padang Eocho (Sumatra). Aditiavarmaii^s knife formed 
part of the Minangkabau regalia and was discovered as recently as 
1930 in the house of an old lady descendant of the former royal 
family: on the obverse and reverse of the blade inlaid in gold wire 
are the figures of a Bhairava and his saMi, one of the terrible 
manifestations of Siva and Mahadevi. In spite of its name the 
Perak weapon (unlike heavy Malay choppers called parang cku- 
rika 0 iff a sivord of Indian or Arab make, and in no wise arc'haic, 
though reputed to ha\e belonged to Alexander the ( 7 rent. In the 
Sultan’s waist-belt is tucked his personal wea[)on, a cree 8 <:\ ft is 
not on this creese but on the sword that the guardian sjiirits of the 
State may alight during the enthronement. 

The ruler of N^egri Sembilaii whose ancestor (‘ame over from 
Minangkabau and carved out a throne in Malaya as late as the- 
eighteenth century possesses no Hindu armlets and no historical 
wea})ons. lie and his consort wear handsome Malay costume and 
in liis l>elt is a fine creese, a family heirloom. Thus arrayed tlie 
Malay ruler is escorted in procession round his palace grounds. 
The ruler of Negri Sembilan with his consort is heated under a 
yellow-curtained canopy on a heavy ])rocessional car, termed Malia- 
raja Miraja. It is not said if the car circles the royal ]>reoincts 
more than once but ap})arently not. It is drawn by a body of re- 
tainers called The Ninety-Nine. Jn front are (*arried regalia and 
roval umbrellas, ))ehiiul tlie royal flags. 

In I’erak the Sultan ciiHutinamlmlates the royal demesne seven 
times to the thud and blare of the naubai drums, trumpet (I’l. XIV, 
and see JUAS,. 1941, p. 193, n,), and clarionet, escorted hy cour- 
tierh canning flags and pennons, creeses, lances, ami swords. 

In modern Siam it is after the coronation that the King has- 
(‘ircumambulated his capital the way of the sun. 

This cinmmamhulation of palaces recalls how the royal house* 
of Sri Vijaya was connected with Mount Meru, wliich in Hindu 
and Buddhist mythology is the pivot of the universe, the heaven of 
Tndra, M'ielder of the thunderbolt and controller of weather. There* 
is no difficiiltv about the siting of a Mount Meru in Sumatra at 
Palembang — which (it has not so far been noted) is corroboration 
that the spot was a capital of Bri Vijaya. For Hinduism gave the* 
name to many mountains just as the Olympian gods, wherever their 
M'orshippers moved, dwelt on the highest mountain there, making 
it an Olympus. In the museum at Batavia there is or was a sculp- 
tured Meru being transported hy the gods from India to Java! 
‘So in Burma, Siam, Indochina, and Indonesia, the capitals of old 
kingdoms in sequence from a more ancient symbol, had like Angkor 
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hillock or like Angkor Thom a Buddhist shrine or like Bali a 
Hindu temple or like Mandalay a palace-tower, all of them identified 
with Mount Meru. 

(^onveiine re^e aver, die discernesse 
della vera cittade almen la torre. 

I'he owner of such a hill, temple, or })alace was a receptable or incar- 
nation of Siva or Vishnu or Tndra; always of Indra where Hinayana 
Buddhism admitted no immortal god, the long-lived lord of Meru 
being the next best thing, and it was as lord of the state’s symbolic 
Meru that the King guarded the fortunes of his people. The Tamil 
poem Manimekalai mentions two Malayan kings who claimed des- 
'Cent from Indra. Bldsma states that when a king is crowned^ it 
is Indra who is crowned, and a person who desires prosjierity should 
worship him as Indra is worshipped. In Malay literature, the 
word Indra, which in Sanskrit can mean a prince as well as the god, 
was used to denote “royal’\ as, for example, Permaisuri Indra ‘^ro- 
yal princess” and Mahkota Indra ^‘royal crown”. And the synonym 
Isle of Indra for Penyengat where the Muslim Under-Kings of 
I?iau lived in the eighteenth century may have had no other signi- 
ficance. In the same century l^erak had three capitals, Brahmana 
Indra, Indra Sakti, and Indra Mulia. The capitals of Pahang (as 
well as one Sumatran State) was called Jndrapura, ‘‘the town of 
Indra.” The hill close behind the Xegri Sembilan palace is The 
Hill of Sri Indra, which is unequivocal. * Sri Vijaya had its Sai- 
lendra dynasty, the house of the ladras or lords of tiie mountain. 

If as in modern Siam the State religion was Hinanaya Bud- 
dhism, then the lord of the Meru might occasionally claim to be a 
Boddhisatva or his worldly counterjiart, a Phakravartin. 

To circumambulate his Meru, whether hill or palace, was for 
the new sovereign, Hindu or Buddhist, to take possession of his 
kingdom in little. 

In Hindu mythology the four fac'cs of Mt. Meru are coloured, 
white towards the east, yellow to|^rds the south, black towards 
the west, and red tow^ards the n4?%,. It is probably not mere 
coincidence that these are the colour^' appropriate in P(‘rak for the 
Sultan, the Heir Apparent, the Prime Minister, and the Minister 
of War respectively. 


I A Minangkabau tnbal headman of Negri Sembilan, when suspected of offering a 
bribe to an official, protested that, if he were guilty, then might he be stricken 
by the magic of magnetic Iron, by the thirty chapters of the Kuran, by the divine 
power of his Ruler and might his tree of life be killed by the borcr-bcetle of Indra 
5akti! 
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(3) In JVrak, when the Sultan has entered the ])alaee and 
taken his seat on tlie throne, his ehief herald, Sri Nara-diraja ])ro- 
claiins the royal title and, as a Brahmin whis[)ers into the ear of his 
])npil the name of the god who is to be the ehihVs specnai protector 
through life, so the herald whispers to his new lord the State secTot. 
Vicitrani, the name of the lord of that Meru in old Palemhang, an- 
('estor and guardian of IVrak royalty. Then he reads the cliiri, a 
rormula in ('orrupt Sanskrit, extolling the new ruler as a great king 
“vvlio ravishes the three worlds hy the jewels of his crown'’ and 
lauding his vi('tory. Ins luck, his justice, his power of healing. 

In Negri Sembilan, wlnm the new Biiler and his consort are 
seated on tlieir throne, the ])remier eommoner chief tells the Court 
Herald on the Hight, of the electors’ choice, whereupon the herald 
proclaims it in Brahminical attitude, that is, standing on one leg 
with the sole of the right foot resting against his left knee, his 
right hand shading his (\V(‘s and the tip of the fingers of liis left 
hand firessed against Ins Icd't cheek. JiKiUist- is burnt and a formula 
in Malay and Arabic is read, not hy one of the ‘ulama hut by one of 
the Four Court Officers, an invocation to the angel of the rising siui, 
the angels on the right ami left of the sky, the ang(‘l of the setting 
sun, the angel Kath of the zenith to bescHM'h Allah to enthrone 
the jirince; and an invocation to Karnain th(‘ horned angel of tll(^ 
moon 1 and to tlie four arcliangels of Islam to assist in his salvation. 
It was th(‘ guardians of live regions who were invoked in \Tdie 
ritual. 

It looks as if the choice of the reader was the survival of a 
Brahmin privilege and as if the Herald and the Four ('ourt Otlicerj^ 
nm.st onc(‘ have Ihhmi Brahmins just as there are still Brahmins at 
the courts of Siam and Cambodia. The Sri Nara-diraja in Perak 
was ohvion.^ly of Brahmin origin, and beef is tabu for his family. 

But more interesting still is the fact that the combiiiatioii of 
IVrak’s rhiri with Negri Semhilan ’3 fourfold ‘‘auointmeut” and 
subsequent invocation to the live regions of the heavens make up 
the Siamese rite when after lustration the King facing east first 


1 The horned angel (or, in one version, princess) of the moon is an intruder. 
Alexander the Great was known to Muslims as Dhul’l-Karnain or "‘two-horned” 
from a phrase in the Kuran. And Muslim missionaries, needing a pedigree for 
royal converts to compensate for their loss of Hindu godhead, fabricated for them 
descent from Alexander the champion of Islam (as their reading showed), with the 
genealogy of the Sassanian kings and Kaid the Indian as a link. Alexander's con- 
nection with Meru was patent! Dionysus was born from the thigh (iwcros) qf 
Zeus and raiding India Alexander found near Meru the people of Nysa, named 
after Dionysus’ ntirse, who joined him in his raid on the Punjab. Once upon a 
time Alexander crossed to Andalus (Andalusia) and clearly this was Andalas 
(Sumatra); so Minangkabau folk-lore has put his tomb on the slopes of Palem- 
bang’s Meru! It was therefore a brilliant thought to invoke the horned angel (or 
princess) of the moon to protect the descendant of Alexander the two-horned! 
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takes his seat on a throne. A court functionary (1) hails His 
Majesty as a victor and protector, and (2) oifering water in a conch 
•calls on him to guard and rule the eastern tracts of his realm. 
The Siamese King jiromises so to do and turns to the points of the 
compass one after the other — a similar address being made and 
.answered at each. 

Both in Xegri Sembilan and in Perak the rulers have to sit as 
immobile as possilde on their thrones, rigidity being evidence in 
Hindu ritual of incipient godhead. In IVrak the Sultan has to 
remain utterly still while the miuhai band ])lays a certain number 
of tunes, not more than nine or less than four. The Sri Xara-diraja 
lights the royal candles (or ? candle) and asks the Sultan to fix the 
number of tunes, Xegri Sembilan lacks the Muslim accretion 
of the navhat, 

(4) The Sultan of Perak sits to hear tbe nauhai enthroned, 
while page ])earing the regalia squat to right ami left. But no 
.iiccount speaks of swords and daggers being dis})layed. In Xegri 
Sembilan, as soon as one of the Foiir Palace Otticers has read the in- 
vocations to the angel guardians of the five regions of the vsky, the 
regalia are displayed, weaf)ons behig taken from their wraj>pings 
.and unsheathed for a moment ajid then covered again. Although 
no mention is made of further details at the last euthronement of 
a ruler of Negri Sembilan , a previous record set forth how “the 
Panglima Baja stands on the ruler’s right and holds the (Ireat Spear 
and the Panglima Sultan stands on the left and holds the Koval 
Sword. Beyond them arc the two ]..aksamana similarly equipped. 
Beyond them are retainers wjth eiglit tufted spear>, eight long 
creeses, eight tapers, eight water-vessels, and other syml)ols of 
power. When all is ready, the insignia are hhowu solemnly to the 
spectators. The weapons are taken out of their yellow wrappings, 
the royal umbrellas are opened, the royal c-amlles are lit, the water- 
vessels and ])etel boxes are lifted on high for ail to see. A copy 
of the Koran is set down before these mighty regalia and ewers filled 
with every kind of holy water are arranged before them. One ewer 
contains water mingled with blood; another contains water with 
11 bullet in it; another rice-paste.’’ 

It will be a pity if these old-vvorid details are abandoned. For 
in 8iam and (^auibodia prince.s, courtiers, aud officials drink twice 
11 year water of allegiance in which the Oourt Jirahmins have 
clipped the State Sword and other royal weajons. Newly appointed 
chiefs in Perak used to be sworn to allegiance on water in which 
the State sword had been dipped. 

(o) Next, in Negri Sem])i]an the Herald on the Right once 
more assumes his uneasy Brahminieal posture and calls on the four 
territorial chiefs to pay homage. Each chief in turn on every one 
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of tlie seven steps of the dais lifts folded palms to fondiead, kisses 
the ruler^s hand three times, and still seated (eross-legg(‘d) retires 
backward down the steps, lifting hands in homage live times. 
Ii6wr ehiei's lift hands nine times advancing and seven times 
retiring. 

Tn Perak, it is said, a cliief touches the Sultan’s knees with 
forehead and li])s or })uts his head under Ids Sultan’s feet. 

Tijk Malw Kino as (’ALieu 

(G) In Xegri Seinhilan the ceremony closes with a Muslim 
aciTetion, just as in Siam it closes with the moderii assumption 
of a crown. The local Xatlii recites a prayer in Malay asking 
Allah’s guidance for the new Kali fall He has raised to the throne, 
the guidance He gave to the Pro})het Solomon. 

Here the Perak a(‘count is vague. Jhit it is suggested that the 
prayer Avith the Kurani(' verse on Allah having appointed a new 
rali])li as His vi(‘egerent precedes the homage. 

So finishes the ceremony, hnt se\cral kindred ])oiiits deserve 
noti(‘e. To-dav in JVrak, as in Siam, the ruber’s consort is sepa- 
rately installed, and in I’erak in deference to Muslim prejudic'c the 
spectators are wonnui. Rut an eighteenth (‘enturv history of l\‘rak, 
the Misa Melayfi, records Iioav in IToG a Sultan and liis (*onsort 
W(*re enthroned togetluT. In inatrian'hal Xegri Sembilan in IDGG 
llie Hiller (jierhaps wrongly in theory) installed his consort first, 
before lie was an anointed king (uidowed witli royal authority: 
in Siam the King iiistals his consort afterwards. 

There are several other parallels betwinui Malay and Siamese 
kingship. As in ancient China new posthumous names are given 
to dead rulers. The King of Siam kee{>s an albino elephant, albino 
monkey, and albino crow: till modern times, albino children were 
a perquisite of the ruler of Negri Sembilan. rmhrellas must 
closed near Malay a.s well as near Siamese paia(*es, as they are 
tile homes of incaniato gods. For the same reason no one might 
have a higher seat than a Malay or Siamese ruler even in a carriage 
or car. It ivas taboo to sjiill royal blood. Head and liair of rulers 
Avere sacred. Only, however, in Trengganu has there survived a 
form of top-spinning conducted (several centuries ago) by Brah- 
mins in Siam to foretell the fortunes of the realm. 

In old Malacca, Perak, and Kegri Sembilan there has been the 
^ame preoccupation Avith 4, 8, 16, and 32 that Dr. Tleine-Geldern 
has detected in other kingdoms of Farther India and the same 
division into officers of the right and left hand, Malacc a and Perak 
luiAe had 4 great, 8 major, 16 minor, and 32 petty chiefs. Even the 
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:ground-plaii of an 01(1 1’erak palace shows pillars in sets of 8 making 
32 for each main sec^tioii of the building. In Negri Rembilan, and 
probably in other States, salutes numbered 8, 16, and 32. Negri 
Sembilan too has 4 princes of the blood, 4 territorial chiefs, 4 major 
court officers, and only the ruler may have 4 wives. The regalia 
of the ruler of Negri Sembilan com])rise 8 tufted sj)eai's, 8 swords, 
8 creeses, 8 large candles, 8 small tapers, 8 l)etel-boxes, 8 handfuls 
of ashes, 8 water-vessels, 16 pennons, and 16 umbrellas. In Burma 
the King was required to have 4 (jueens, 4 lesser consorts, 4 chi(d' 
minivSters, 4 heralds, 4 messengers, 8 assistant secTetaries. For the 
first part of his (‘oronation a Siamese King sits on an octagonal 
throne. Fifty years ago when a slniman’s seance was being cou- 
du(‘ted to cure his illness, the sick Sultan was seated on a sixteen- 
sided .Ntand to await with shrouded head and grass brush in hand the 
advent of the spirits of the realm. There was the same kjiid of 
])reot‘eupation with these astrological numbers in Siam and Fam- 
1 ) 0(1 ia. Generally at his enthronement a king in tliose countries is 
surrounded by eight Brahmins repn^senting tlie Lokapfilas who 
guard the eight fioints in the Brahmin cosmogony. Pegu in the 
fourteenth century had thirty-two ])rovinccs, whose governors with 
the King made up the number of the gods in Indra’s mountain 
])aradise. passage in the New History of the T‘ang Dynasty,'^ 
I)r. Ileine-Geldern tells us, ‘hhidieates that the kingdom of Java 
in tile ninth century was divided into twenty-eight provinces, their 
governors together with the four ministers again having numbered 
thirty-two high officials. This may have been a somewhat older 
form of the same system, in which the jirovinces corresfionded to 
constellations, the twenty-eight Houses of the Moon, and the four 
ministers to the guardian gods of the cardinal points. It is clear 
that in all these cases the empire was conceived as an image of the 
heavenly world of stars and gods.” Gii the fifth day of the Gam- 
bodian enthronement ceremonies j)rinces and dignitaries forming a 
circle about the King pass round nineteen times from left to right 
seven disks set on tapers, whose smoke they fan towards him. This 
ritual symbolizes the revolution of the seven planets about Mt. Mem 
here represented by the king. 

Accounts of the entlironement ceremony are wanted from 
l^ahang, Selangor, Trengganu, and especially Kedah and Kelantan. 
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Notes on Malay Subjects 

hy 

1?. 0. \VlNSTEin% D.Litt. r.B.A. 

1. Kulanggi or Gulanggi again 

•Art Mr. J?olaiul BradcieJl and 1 are ])oth interested only in the 
attainment of liistorieal truth, so far a^ anything so elusive is attain- 
able, ])erha|)s 1 may be pardoned if I set forth tlie grounds that 
lead one still to doiiht the identity of the word K.Lnggi of the 
‘^Kedaii Ainials^^ with Kalinga. Mr. Braddell ended his last |)aper 
on “Aneient Times^^ with a quotation from Bertrand Hussell on the 
desirability of hanging a question mark on things taken for granted, 
and his note on Kulanggi lias at any rate sent me to the original 
Malay Janri texts which 1 should have examined before. 

First two remarks on Jawi spelling. (1) The Malay till quiti* 
recently never inserted vowels in any Imt the ])enultimate and 
(more recently) the final syllables. Accordingly hlhahuj = hulu- 
balang and rnnsi =. manusia; and K.l.nggi may = Kelcnggi or Ka- 
linggi or Kulanggi or Knlunggi and only the original author and 
perhaps his contemporaries would know what the missing vowels 
were. (2) ngg can never = ng, though Mr. Braddell and jirobably 
Colonel Low have thought so. Any student of Jawi could put them 
right on this jioint. I'lierefore, while 1 do susi)ect Fol. Low^s 
Oalungi or Kalungi to be incorrect romaiiization, so far from doubt- 
ing the accuracy of Mr, Bland and Mr. Sturrock 1 accept their 
Klanggi and Killing gi as evidence for my vieM\ Neither Klnnggi 
nor Kelinggi can stand for Kalinga but both could stand for Ku- 

langgi, or^ as & 5* are often confused they could stand also for 

(Julanggi: all the Malay MSS. of the Ilikayat Amir Hamza read K 
for the Persian (L 

Mr. 11. J. Wilkinson's Jawi edition of the Kedah Annals 
(Penang 1<S98), which Mr. Sturroek romanized, reads ^ . 

K.l.nggi ai)d Maxwell MS. 21 of the “Kedah 

Annals” in the library of the Boyal Asiatic Society, London, reads 
JmS = K.Lnggi (and in a few places = KMngahi 

which obviously is an error) ; while according to Dr. varrUonkeFs 
<'ataiogue (p. 290) Batavia’s Sjadjarah Neg^eri Kedah reads 
Hulanggi. 
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Xoue of the MSS. omit the g after the ng and therefore, unle^'S 
•all the MSS. are corrupt, none support the readiiig Kalingn or 
Kalingi. Of course, the Malay MSS. may just ])ossil)ly all he 
‘Corrupt, the same hand that inserted Zamin Turan from the tale of 
Arnir Hamza changing Kalutga into the Kulanggi of the saine tale. 
But one can hardly base a theory on this supposition. 

2 . Mysticism in Malaya 

Snouck Hurgronje in The Achelinese (ii 18 bg.) and Dr. D. A. 
Binkes (Abdoerraoef rca Kingkel, l^eiden 1901)) have described a 
Sufi ord(‘r, Shattariya, wliich has been commoner in the Malayan 
region than elsewhere. Ft is also briefly noticed in ^‘The Em'yclo- 
paedia of island* .si/6 Shattariya. Writers on its tenets often prefix 
their works with a “genealogical” list of teaclu'r after ieadier 
who have expounded its doctrines, and these lists still ha\e an 
interest as showing the H}>read of mysticism throughout the Malay 
world. One such list appears in a manuscript in the Marsden col- 
lection. formerly in the keej)ing of King^s ( ollege Jjonrlon and ]iow 
in the Library of the School of Oriental and Afri(*an studies. It 
is f)articularly interesting as proof of the existciu'e of this mystical 
order in Trengganu in the eighteenth century. Here J will translate 
the list : — 

“Tliis is a book to rtn'ord the descent of the Shattariah order 
that came from the Apostle of Allah, whom Allah bless and ])re- 
-ser\e, from the lord LVIi son of A.bi Talib. with whom may Allah 
be well f)leased, who taught the lord Husain the Martyr, who taught 
the lord Zain al-hibidin, who taught Imam Muhammad al-Baqir 
wl)() taught the blessed (riihaHiah) Imam Ja‘far al-i8adik (d. 88G 
A.D.) who taught the blessed king of those that know (.s'lilfan 
Utrifin) Aim Yazid al-Bistami (d, 878 A.D.), who taught »Shaikh 
Muhammad (ul-) Maghribi, who taught Shaikh al-hirabi Yazid 
ul-‘ishgi, who taught the master (quih) Aim Muzaffar-i Maulana of 

Khargan. who taught Shaikh (? Khudaquli) of 

Transoxiana (ma ivaraun-uahri) who taugnt Sayid Muhammad 
al-'ashiq, who taught Sayid Muhammad hd-^arif, who taught 
Shaikh ^Abdullah al-Shattari, who taught the Qadli al 
Shattari, who taught Shaikh llidayat udlah Sarmast, who 

taught Shaikh Haji who taught Sayid Muliam- 

mad Ghaus son of Sayid Khatir al-din, who taught Sayid 
Wajih al-din aL^luwi who taught Sayid Sihghat Allah son of Sayid 
Huh Allah who taught Saidina Abi Mawahib "Abdullah Ahmad son 
of 'Ali an ‘Abbaside and Shinnawi, wdio taught Shafkh Alimad son 
of Muhammad of Medinah along with Ahmad Qushashi, who taught 
^Abdu^r-rauf son of ‘Ali, of the same race as Hamzah of Bams 
{Fanmri) and a man of Singkel, w^ho taught Shaikh llaji ‘Abd 
al-muhyi of the village Saparwadi in Karang (Preanger, Java,) who 
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taught Pakir Kiai Agus Najiin al-cliii of Saparwadi in Karang. 
who taught Kiai llaji Muliaininad Yunus of Saparwadi in Karang, 
who taught Kiai Mas IVnghulu of Bandong, who taught Haji 
^Abdullah ibn ‘Ahdul-Malik wOo lived at Pulau Rusa in T(er)eng- 
ganu wdio taught Lebai Hidin son of Ahniat an Aohinese, whom 
(lod Aliliighty lo\e in this world and the next. And the MS. goes 
on to say what devotions Lebai Bidin pres(Tibed for members of the 
order. 

Down to the famous ^A])diPr-rauf of Singkel, who was teach- 
ing at Acheh in Ifibl, the list is that found in other MSS. (Einkes 
op. n]f. p. 48). After that the various MSS. have different names 
according as tlieir writers had different teachers. 

Tt is interesting to see that a Trengganu man (or possil)]y a 
Javanese missionary to Trengganu) learnt his mysticism in Java 
and handed his knowledge down to an Achinese. One wonders if 
perhaps he may have been a writer of tracts and if any have 
survived. 

3. Pantun 

Dr. Brandstetter would derive the word paniiut from an Indo- 
nesian root inn, that can be traced in old Javanese tunluu ^^thread’\ 
atvniun ^*in lines’\ Parnpanga iuninn ‘^regular’\ Tagalog tonloti 
^To speak in a certain order.’’ xXnd remarkal)le conimnation of this 
occurs in a sentence in a Kelantan MS. of a rec'cnsion of the larger 
Hihiyaf Balchliar: — di-innlnnkan-nya olrh percmpnan rnudn Un 
paniun. I am indebted for this quotation of Mr, E. M. F. f’ayne 
of the Malayan Education Department, who will 1 hope soon let us 
know more of the manuscript. 

4. Hikayat Bustamam 

(hi ]). 57 of my ^‘History of Malay Literature” 1 stated that 
the Hikayat Bustamam and Hikayat (Janja Mara were both 
“translated liy a mysterious Dato Saudagar Puteh, that is white 
(or pale) Merchant (Jiief.” A MS note by Sir William Maxwell 
identifies him as “Saudagar Phe Puteh (or Teh) umde of I’enghulu 
('he Sahid, who translated for the instruction of Mr. Maingy. 
Su]>erintendent of Province Wellesley, then living at Kuala Buka — 
he afterwards went to Burma.” 
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Obituary 

Richard James Wilkinson, c.m.g. (18GT — o December 19il) 

Born in 1867 Richard James Wilkinson was the eldest son of 
R. Wilkinson, British ('onsul at Salonika. After a childl)ood s})ent 
on the continent, in Spain among other places, he was elected an 
•exhibitioner at Irinity College, Cambridge and passed high into the 
Indian Civil Service only to be rejected in the riding test. Tn 
1889 he became a Straits Settlements Cadet, and ])assed in Chinese. 
In 1902 he was District Officer, Dindings. In 1903 he became 
Federal Inspector of Schools, Kuala Lumpur. Later lie was ap- 
pointed British Resident, Kegri Sembilan, the post which in retros- 
pect he loved above all others. From 1911 to 1910 he was Colonial 
Secretary, Singapore. From 1916 to 1922 he \\at5 (governor Sierra 
Leone, promotion which afterwards lie regretted having accejited 
as it took him awav from his Malay interests. On b December 
1941 he died almost suddenly at Smyrna, from which he had once 
been a fugitive to Greece and to which Hitler’s war made him in 
turn a fugitive from Mitvlene. 

As an offid'al he served Malaya brilliantly in the field of educa- 
tion, doing much for Malay vernacular schools and being resjionsible 
for the foundation of the Kuala Kangsar College. He also did 
Malaya eminent service when in 1914 war found him acting as 
'Governor at Siiigaj)ore. But his magnum opus, the Malay-Knglish 
Dictionary, to which he devoted 40 years, will long outlive tlie 
memory of his official career. Next to lexicography his main inter- 
est was Malav liistory, in which he was a pioneer of seientihc 
method, although the cares of offices never left him time for the 
thorough study, which would for e.xample have saved him from 
dating the creation of Negri Semhilan and the compilation of 
Malacca Laws centuries too late. But it was a great service to 
Malay historical research that his ^‘doubts doubted” his successors’ 
■^^doubts away.” One of his great assets was a lively and readable 
^tyle that made his ^Hneidents of Malay Life” so popular. That 
brochure appeared in a series of ^‘l^apers on Malay Subjects,” which 
he started. His editorship of that series puts him alongside Logan 
of Penang, the founder and editor of the Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago, And to it he further contributed pamphlets on Malay 
•Games, Law and Literature, as well as pamphlets on the Aboriginal 
Tribes and a valuable Sakai Vocabulary, ffe published in Leiden 
a brochure on ^‘Malay Beliefs,” which exhibited his Malay scholar- 
ship, although generally in ethnography his wandering career 
billowed no opportunity for the reading necessary to keep abreast 
of modern science. 
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In 1917 he married Edith Sinclair, daughter of J Baird of 
Glasgoiiv, i^ho typed lor him the whole of the second edition of hi& 
dictionar} \\hich he prepared and published in retirement by the 
sea at Mitylene 

Marsden, Eadles, Orawfurd, Begbie, New hold, Logan, William 
Maxwell, with scholars like these Wiikinson^s name will go down 
to postont}, 

E. 0. WiN'STEDl. 
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A Murat Fairy Tale 

By G. C. Woolley 

This story was told to me by Angkas bin Dabus, a Tambunan 
Diisun^ who had heard it in Keningau, where he lived for some 
years. 

The general outline and such details as the loss of a ^flying 
coat’ and the ways in which certain animals befriended by a man 
helped him when he was in difficulties are to be found in the Folk- 
lore and stories of other races, but there may be sufficient variety 
and local colour in this version to make it worth repetition. 

The Story of Baiagong and the Red-Stalked Coconut 

Many years ago there lived a great hunter in Keningau whose 
name was Baiagong ; he was a native of Karnpong Keningau, but 
he knew all the country round as the result of his hunting trips. 
One day he went out alone, and reached the head-waters of the 
river Liawan. There was a large pool, at which he thought that 
lie might find some animal coining down to drink. Approaching 
carefullv, he suddenly noticed some strange things hanging on 
bushes by the pool, and creeping round he saw a party of seven 
girls bathing a little way off. He was very much astonished, but 
seeing that they were naked, and being a modest man. and know- 
ing the ^b^dat^^ he withdrew behind the bush and then saw that 
the things hanging on it were clothes of some strange material and 
liad wings. His mind was quickly made up, and taking the small- 
est cloak he went off with it and hid it. 

Kot long afterwards, the seven girls, who were fairy princesses 
from Kayangaii (Fairyland), finished their bathe and came to 
get their clothes. Great was the distress of the youngest when 
slie found that her cloak was missing: for a long time they all 
hunted for it, but in vain, and at last her six sisters decided that 
they must leave her behind, so they put on their winged cloaks and 
flew away to Kayangan. The youngest princess wept bitterly, but 
could do nothing, for her sisters could not carry her with them, 
so she wandered by herself looking for her cloak. Presently she 
met Baiagong, who had been hiding not far off, and came out when 
he saw that only one girl was left She asked him if he had seen 
her cloak or had noticed anyone taking it away, but Baiagong 
denied all knowledge of it, and professed great concern and anxiety 
to help. ^TTour sisters were very unkind to leave you so”, said he, 
‘^but come back with me and stop with me until your cloak is 
found : my mother is at home, and she will welcome you and help 
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jou.*^ ^^How can I go with you to the village replied the weeping 
princess, ^^can’t you see that I have no clothes? ^^Oh^’, said Baia- 
^ong, aa if he had only just noticed this, ^^Well, take this head-cloth 
of mine and use it as a wrap until we get to the house^\ So the 
princess took it and went with him, and when they got to the house 
he brought her to his mother, who gave her clothes. Some days 
afterwards, when there was still no news of the winged cloak — ‘ 
though really Baiagong had fetched it from the jungle where he 
had hidden it and put it away in a box in the house — Baiagong said 
to the Princess ^'You cannot return to Kayangan without the cloak, 
-and there is no news of it. So why not stay here and be my wife, 
for I love you/’ Though at first unwilling, at last she agreed. 
They were married, and in due time a ‘son was born to them. 

But then trouble started, for Baiagong’s old mother did not 
like the child because he always cried when his mother was away. 
Baiagong was often away hunting, and the Princess then had to go 
out to look after the garden and padi and to collect vegetables and 
firewood, leaving the old woman at home vvith the child. There 
was no open quarrel with the Princess herself, ])ut one day when 
the child could make himself understood, he iold his mother how 
his grandmother was harsh to him and complained of liaving to 
look after him, and spoke slightingly of his mother, telling him that 
she had forced his father, her son, to take her out of pily, wlien she 
was only a stranger and a foundling who had never been formally 
asked for in marriage by herself on her son’s behalf, as is the proper 
Murut custom: no one knew who her people were or where they 
lived, and she had brought no property or belongings with her, so 
that the old grandmother had to supply anything that was wanted 
from her own property. The Princess was very ashamed and dis- 
tressed at what her son told her, and said that if only she had her 
flying cloak she would go back to Kayangan, and she told the boy 
ail about her home in Kayangan and about the cloak. ^^Was it a 
cloak like the one in my father’s old box?”, he asked, and when in 
sudden excitement she made him show her the box and open it, there 
lay her cloak, as fresh and fine as on the day she lost it. The 
Princess put it on at once, and taking up her son tried to fly aw’^ay. 
But the boy was heavy, and she could only mount up to the height 
of the coconut trees and then flutter down to earth again. Many 
times she tried, but found it useless, so at last she determined to 
leave him behind. She filled a bamboo with milk, and said, ^^see, 
fiere^jnsflj^k, enough for food until your father returns: then tell 
Inin BOW I have gone, and say that if he wants me he must come 
with you to the pool where first he met me : there he will find an 
old man fishing : he must catch hold of his hook, and the old man 
will lift him up to Kayangan, There he will be able to find my 
house, because there are red flowers growing on the ridge of the 
roof, like those which you Muruts always wear in your hair.” Then 
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she spread lier wings, and this time they bore her aloft, and she 
soon vanished out of sight. 

Great was Baiagong’s grief when he got home and found his 
wife gone, and in spite of all his mother’s prayers and entreaties he 
announced his decision to take his son and follow after the Princess. 
Preparations were soon complete, and carrying his son lie went clown 
to the Liawan, intending to follow a track up its hanks until he 
came to the pool. 

lie had not gone far when as he was passing by a dam with a 
fish trap set in it he heard his name called: he looked round but 
saw no one ; then, as the call was repeated, lie noticed that the sound 
came from the Hsli trap, and wading out to it he found it full of 
fish who asked him to have pity on them and release them. Baia- 
gong felt sorry for them, but said he could do nothing for them as 
he was hurrA'ing uj) stream and could not wait. Again and again 
they implored him to help them, nntii at last he unfastened the 
bamboo trap and shook out the fish into the water, when they 
thanked him and swam awav ha[)pily. A little further on he came 
across a column of ants, (*arrying their eggvS, travelling from the 
jungle to tlie water’s edge, where their line was broken and they 
were running up and down distractedly: again he heard his name 
(‘ailed: ‘^Oh, Baiagong,” cried the ants, “help us: we are taking 
our (*ggs to a new nest across the ri\er, and our bridge is gone: 
make us a new bridge, Baiagong.” ‘‘I cannot wait now”, replied 
Baiagong, “I niii^t hurrv up-stream”. ^^J)o help us’\ they jileaded, 
“perhaps some da\ we shall be able to re])ay vour kindness.” So 
Baiagong listened to them, and looking round found a long dead 
branch which lie laid ac'ross the stream, and the ants at om^e re- 
formed their line and passed along the branch to the other side. 
Baiagong went on, and then saw a squirrel caught in a trap; tnc 
squirrel appealed to him for help, and though Baiagong was in such 
a Imrry yet he listened, apd drew liack the catch of the trap and set 
the squirrel free. Going on again, he jiresently heard a louder call 
for helji, and found a deer caught fast by the horns in a rotan noose 
trap. “Elelp me, Baiagong,” cried the deer, but Baiagong said 
am in a great hurry, for f have stopped already several times, 
and if 1 delay any more, the old man at the pool will have stopped 
fisliing and gone home”. “Oh please help me, Baiagong”, pleaded 
the deer, and so at last he was persuaded, and drawing his parang 
(knife) he cut through the rotan knots and let the deer go free, and 
then hurried forward again, saying to himself that not for anything 
would he stop again before he got to the pool. But when he hacl 
nearly got to the place, a very faint voice reached his ear: “Ob 
Baiagong, help me”, it said, “I am caught in this net”. And look- 
ing down he saw a little fire-fly struggling in a spider’s web. 
cannot wait”, said Baiagong, “as it is l may be too late, and the old 
Juan may have gone home”, “Oh Baiagong”, replied the ftre-flv,. 
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will not take 3^ou long, you need hardly stop at all — and oh, 
he quick, for I see the spider coming.*^ Baiagong chec*ked his pace, 
and sweeping his hand down brought up the fire-fly, and after 
wiping away the threads of the web which were entangling it, he let 
it go, and away it fluttered with many thanks. 

Tt was not long afterwards that the pool was reached, and 
Baiagong saw an old man sitting on the top of a big rock which 
projected over the water, with a rod and line, casting into the 
deep water above the rook. Without a word he crept up under the 
shadow of the rock, and tying his son tightly on to his back waited 
until he saw the line drifting down towards him : then noiselessly 
he slipped into the water and caught hold of the line with lx)th 
hands. The old man on the top of the rock felt a twitch on his 
line, and thinking that he had a bite, flung up his rod so quickly 
that Baiagong, with his son on his hack, was jerked clean out of the 
water, over the rock, over the trees behind, and up through a thick 
doud until he landed with a bump in a strange country. Feeling a 
bit dizzy at first, he picked himself up and had a good look round : 
it was a fine flat country, not unlike his own Keningau plain, with 
jungle and streams and padi fields and patches of fruit trees, and 
here and there the roof of a long-house showing. ^^This must lie 
Kayangan^’ thought Baiagong, and looking round again more care- 
fully he saw some bright red patches on the roof of one of the 
largest houses. ‘^Perhaps those are the red flowers on the roof of 
the house where my wife lives^^ he thought and he started to walk 
towards it. 

WTien he reached the house he called out, and the Princess, his 
wife, came out of one of the rooms and seeing and recognising him 
invited him to enter. lie went in and sat down in the long open 
verandah, and not long afterwards his wife\s father, the Pajah of 
Kayangan, entered. Baiagong explained that he had come in search 
of his wife, and that he wanted to take her back to Earth with him. 
To this, however, the Kajah objected : he admitted that his young- 
est daughter had been married to Baiagong, but declared that she 
had left him and that the manner of, and the reason for, her depar- 
ture were equivalent to a divorce: besides, he said, she had formerly 
been betrothed to a Prince of Fairyland : now that she had returned, 
the old pledge would take effect, and she would shortly marry the 
Prince. Baiagong protested, but the Rajah only said that if he 
Teally wanted the Princess he must show himself worthy of her 
hy proving his ability to carry out certain tasks which would be set 
him. Baiagong agreed to attempt them, and the following morn- 
ing appointed for the first test. The Rajah led a large party to 
H big pool in the river, and taking a large box of beads f r6m one of 
his attendants, threw them in handfuls into the deep water. 
he said, ‘^stay here and dive for them, and bring me back the whoJe 
boxful, without one bead missing, hj midday/’ Baiagong dived 
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few times but could not recover a single bead from the pool, and 
then he sat down on the bank and wept. ''Why are you weeping, 
Baiagong?’^ said a voice, and lifting his head he saw a fish looking 
^t him from the water, and he told him all his trouble. "Never 
mind, Baiagong’^ said the fish, "I and my brothers will help you in 
return for your help to us that day: you just sit here at the edge 
of the pool and hold the basket under water.^’ Baiagong did so, 
and the fishes swam backwards and forwards, each one bringing up 
.a bead every time in his mouth and dropping it into the basket, 
and so quick were they tliat it was not nearly midday when Baia- 
,gong returned to the Long House with his basket and the beads 
correct to the very last one. The Eajah was surprised, but said 
little, and appointed the neit morning for the next test. This time 
he went to a patch of rough ground covered with thick bushes, and 
scattered all over it a gantang of rice. "Pick up every grain’' he 
ordered, "and let me have the full gantang, with correct measure, 
back by midday: and 1 do not think” he added "that you \nll find 
any fishes under those bushes”. Baiagong started to pick up a 
few grains, but he could not find them in the long grass and thick 
scrub, and soon he sat down in despair. "0 Baiagong”, said a 
chorus of small voices, "let us hel[) you,” and a column of ants 
appeared : they scattered into the scrub and grass and soon came 
out again each carrying a grain of rice just as they c‘arrv their 
eggs, and soon the gantang measure was full aiul Baiagong took it 
hack in triumpli. The Rajah (*ould not deny that the measure was 
•correct, so he only said "Come with me to my orchard tomorrow.'’ 
Next day they went to the orchard, and the Rajah pointed to a 

large langsat tree laden with fruit to the outermost twigs. Then 

he ordered his people to eut through tlie trunk until the tree was 
almost falling, and said to Baiagong "Bring me every langsat that 
is on that tree, but the tree must not fall, and not a twig must 
be broken off.” Baiagong, though a good (‘limber, dared 
not trust his weight on the tottering tree, and in any 

'Case he could never have crawled out to the ends of the 

branches, but when he was about to give up in despair a squirrel 
ran up to him and said "Let me help you, Baiagong, in return for 
your help to me when I was in the trap.” The squirrel then jumped 
into the tree and with his sharp teeth bit through all the fruit 
stalks so that the fruit fell to the ground, whilst even the smallest 
twigs only bent a little beneath the squirrel’s weight, and not one 
was broken. So this task too was successfully accomplished. The 
Rajah was not best pleased, and said "Tomorrow you shall have an 
•opponent in your task, and we shall then see who is the better,” 
So next day the Rajah took Baiagong and the Fairy Prince, his 
yife^s suitor, to a place from Wniclx, across a wide expanse of 
jungle, could be seen a tree with large red leaves on the spur of a 
distant hill. "Fetch me some leaves from that tree,” said the Eajah, 
"and the one who is back first will be the winner.” Baiagong 
started off, knowing tliat once in the jungle it would be difficult for 
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even so experienced a jungle man as he was to keep his directions 
properly, but he did not intend to give way. The P'airy Prince, 
however, said, ‘^There is plenty of time: this mortal has got to walk 
and is certain to lose his way in the jungle : I will go home first and 
have a meal and then with my dying coat the rest will be easyf^ 
A minute or two after he gained the shelter of the jungle Baiagong 
heard a loud crashing in the bushes on his right, and a splendid 
stag leaped out in front of him: ^^Jump up on to my back’^ he 
said, ^hind I will take you to the tree,^’ Baiagong mounted, and 
the stag went off like the wind. On reaching the tree Baiagong 
picked some leaves, and they set off on their return. ^^Get off now”, 
said the stag when they reached the edge of the jnngle, ‘%nd hurry 
on by yourself, for 1 must not be seen”. Baiagong did so, and got 
back to the Rajah and had handed the leaves to him just before the 
Prince swept down through the air and alighted beside him. ^‘Baia- 
gong wins”, said the Rajah, ‘‘Your meal has cost you dear.” Baia- 
gong claimed the Princess, but the Rajah said “There is one more 
test: show that you can look after her goods ])roperly, so that there 
will be no risk of loss or mistake. Tliis eveinng J will put her cup 
amonght other cups, and you mart pick out hers in the dark.” The 
same evening when it got dark, the Rajah ordered all the cups in the 
house to he collected and put into a store room, and lie himself went 
in with the Princess’s cu[). There were over a thousand cups there, 
piled up on the floor and standing on sh(»lves in the store room. The 
Rajah chose a place for the Princess’ cup and then came out and 
led Baiagong to the door, and telling him to go in shut it behind 
him. It was pitch dark inside, and Baiagong was afraid to move 
for fear of stepping on or knocking over a ('up. “Stand still”, said 
a little voice, “and watch me”. And Baiagong nrw a little fire-fly 
glimmering in tlie dark. “I watched the Rajali and saw where 
he put his cup” said the fire-fly: “Pick up the cup on which T 
settle, and take it to the Rajah without fear, and ask him if 
it be not the Princess’s own.” Baiagong stepped carefully across 
to where the light twinkled on the rim of a cu]) : “'I’his is the right 
one” said the flre-fly, “and now good-bye, and thank you for saving 
me from the spider.” Baiagong picked up the cup and called to 
the Rajah to open the door. It was the right cup, but the Rajah, 
who had never imagined that Baiagong could succeed in all his 
tests, did not wish to lose his daughter. “You have won,” he said, 
and you can take the Princess as your wife again, hut you must 
live here and not take her away back to Earth.” Baiagong was 
not very pleased, but did not know what to say, so after a little 
hesitation he agreed. For some time all went well. Then some 
of the people in the house, egged on liy the disappointed Fairy 
suitor, began to complain, ^^lliis mcrtal”, thev said, “makes un^ 
pleasant noises in his throat when he sleeps” (Baiagong certainly 
did snore a good deal)” and besides be has a most unpleasant Immaii 
smell, which we cannot stand.” Things got so bad that even thC' 
children began to tease him and to make rude remarks and gestures.. 
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"‘'^T can’t help having a human smell’* Baiagong explained : ^Ter- 
haps not’\ they replied, '^but it is not a iiic-e one : why don’t you go 
and wash yourself sometimes in our forest pool?” course I 
will” said Baiagong, who hitherto had always bathed in the river 
near the house, ^^show me where the pool is.” So they took him to 
a dark pool far away in the Jungle, whose water was thick and 
covered with scum, and in it he saw tlie snouts and cold cruel eyes 
of many crocodiles. ^^No. I will not bathe there”, he declared 
‘^however much I smell.” They tried to persuade him, and at last 
a few even tried to push him in, but he resisted, and as he struggled 
he slipped on the muddy bank and the middle finger of one hand 
went into the water, and when he ])ulled his hand back the finger 
uas [)erfectly white. Xo more was said Just then, hut Baiagong 
could not ever ijo indiucd to ri^k a bathe in tiie pool. 

The crisis came one night, not long after this, when Baiagong 

sh‘e})ing on the xerandah of the Long House. A })arty of the 
house {)eoj)le, returninir late, passed close by him. ^‘Poi !” said 
one with a s[)it of disgust, ‘‘What a foul smell”, “dust like a lump 
of filth’* said another. “Let’s treat it in the proper way, then” 
‘-aid a third, and immediately, \\hile one or two pulled up the ends 
of the split bamboo tlooriiig close by the sleeping man, the rest, with 
bits of stick and bundles of twigs, used as brooms, half swept and 
half slunelled hiju through the opening in the floor. Down fell 
Baiagong to the ground, and through the ground, until he finally 
awoke to find himself in his own house on Earth. Neither wife 
nor child wwe with him, but liy his side were an axe and a tahor 
or gendarig (drum) which he recognised as (‘oming from the Long 
House and one of the pink-stalked coconuts which grew’ on the 
trees rouml it. 

He planted the nut wliich grew into a fine palm. The sound 
of the fairy drum strucK terror into the heai*ts of enemies if they 
came to attack his village or whenever lie took it with him when 
leading a raid, t'ountless foes fell beneatli the strokes of his axe, 
and all the lieads of the slain he was able to bring hark, however 
many there W’ore. 

His wife never came ha(*k to him, but his son (*ame down 
occasionally to visit him on Earth, usually on the great days of the 
harvest feasts or at tlie ‘Main Mensilad’ feast w^hen the heads were 
taken dowm from the beams in the roof from which they hung and 
were carried in procession round the village. The boy refused to 
stay with his father on Earth, and at length said that he would not 
come-down again, even on a feast day, because the Earth was ‘too 
<lirty’, or that if in future he did comp he would be invisible to all 
ui the village. 
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Baiagong diexl in extreme old age. Nuts from his coconut 
palm were distributed throughout all the district, being known 
amongst the Muruts as Tisau Magoriding’, thougli the Dusuns 
call them the ^Piasau I)ayang\ His Drum and Axe became pre- 
cious ‘^pesaka’ (heirlooms), and the white finger of the old man 
was cut off by his heirs before the body was buried, and preserved 
as a visible memorial — to be seen, it is said, even to this day — of 
a mighty hunter and famous warrior who once had won for him- 
self a fairy princess as a wife and had seen with mortal eyes the 
magic realm of Fairyland. 
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Megalithic Remains in North Borneo 

Hy H, G. Kkith 

Plates XVI— XVIII 

Banks (1) in his paper, Some Megalithic Eemains From The 
Kelahit Country in Sarawak With Some Notes on Tlie Kelabds 
7 liemselves, says, 

‘‘Megalithic remains, so common in (^elebes and further East, 
in Java, Sumatra, the Philippines, Malaya and right away to 
Assam, have been singularly lacking from Borneo, the only 
record being a casual mention by Burbidge of some stones used 
as a burial memorial to some Dusuns on one occasion in Xortli 
Bonieo ; the occasion seems to have been unique for no further 
mention of such things is made by either Evans or Butter who 
have dealt rather fully with the people of those jiarts/^ 

While I agree with Banks that references to megalithic remains in 
North Borneo are few, and what references there are (:<i) mention 
only Burbidge’s (3) report, the actual remains are not so rare as 
failure, by previous writers on Xorth Borneo, to mention them 
would lead one to believe. 

In January, 1937, while cutting acmss country from Teiigliilan 
Estate to the Tuaran — Kota Belud bridle path 1 came upon an 
excellent series of Tenghilan Dusun (to follow Perry (4), who in 
turn quotes Pect (5) ) cromlechs. This site }s situated about 34 
mile south-east of Mile 3()34, Tuaran — Kota Belud bridle path, close 
by the Tengliilan (according to Rutter (G) Tengillan) Dusun 
village of Sarambutan, West Coast Residency. 

The Tenghilan Dusun cromlechs at Kampong Sarambutaii do 
not fall precisely into any one of the well-defined types given by 
Perry (4) and except for those stones that surround the grave- 
houses they do not always mark out a definite space and appear 
rather to be in the form of scattered grave markers (pi. XVI IT, 2). 

Those stones that surround the grave-houses obviously would, 
after the houses had rotted and fallen in, enclose rectangular spaces 
only, because the gmve-houses themselves are rectangular. Some 
of the stones, particularly the irregular slab-shaped pieces, that 
surround the grave-houses are not planted firmly in the ground 
but merely rest upon the surface and are auppoided by the sides 
of the grave-houses in an upright position. As a grave-house rots 
-iiway many of these implanted stone slabs fall over. 
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In the nearby village of Sarambutan there are also some* 
roughly hewn 4-sidecl atone })illars used for house posts^ and at 
some future time rectangular spaces marked out by roughly hewp 
upright stones may be found that may well have marked a former 
liouse site, the erstwhile owner not having removed the stone 
foundation posts for use at a new site. 

The Tenghilan Dusun cromlechs at Kanipong Sarambutan are 
not carved in any way and, as the illustrations show, are similar 
generally to the ^^upright stones*^ in Sumatra as illustrated by van 
der Hoop (7). 


E\pla\ mo.\ OF Flatus. 


Pl\tk XVI. 

1. The site of some Tenghilan Dusiin cromlechs, Kampong 
Sarambutan, North Borneo. A rninuk {Ficus sp.) on the 
left and three grave-houses. Buffalo wallows in the fore- 
ground. 

2. The same as Fig. 1, but a closer view of the stones and 
grave-houses. 

Plate XVIT. 

1. The same site showing uj)nglit stones of various shapes,, 
a new g^a^ e-house, and a partially collapsed grave-house. 
Note the jar to the right of the partially collajised gravi^- 
house in the background. In addition to stones jars are 
also used as grave markers on this site. 

2. The same site but a cloHt*r view of the jiartially collapsed 
grave-house, showing stone markers and jars. 11ie jars 
are used HvS markers and not as burial jars, (i.e. the corpse 
is not placed inside the jars as is the case with certain 
tribes in North Borneo) on this site. 

Plate XVIII. 

1. The same site but a closer view of the middle grave-house 
(see pi. XVI, 1) surrounded by stones. Some of the 
stones are planted in the earth and some merely rest on the 
surface and lean against the side of the grave-house. The 
surrounding of this new grave-house would appear to indi- 
cate that the custom of marking graves with upright 
stones is still practised, 

2. An older part of the same site and to the right of the 
grave-houses (see pi. XVI, 1) showing upright stones and 
also what are obviously remnants of a grave-house. 
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Ancient History in Greater India 

Ilie Dynastic nTSTOitv ok India by L. de la Vallee Poussin ht 
1935 contained notice oL‘ a work in preparation by Professor G. 
Coedt'^s on the subject of Greater India for Cavaignac’s series of 
World History, (publishers E. de Broecard^ Paris). The ejcpec- 
tations which this notice aroused were inevitably frustrated, since 
one of the many evil consequences of the war was that Europe be- 
came (‘ut off from Indo-Cbina and from the French School at 
Hanoi in which (^oedes remained on as Director. However, he^ 
enjoyed facilities which would have been denied him at home, 
enabling him to j)ursue his studies of S-E. Asia and in 1944 to 
publish them in a form reminiscent of pre-austerity standards. 
Discerning readers, while appreciating the aesthetic satisfaction of 
handling such a volume, will not fail at the same time to be impress- 
ed by the value of its contents, which have already wmn the Giles 
prize in Paris for its author. The title of the l)Ook is IIistoire 
Axcifnne Dus ET\Th Hindouises D’gxtrilmk-Oriknt. 

The hrst two chapters contain a brief summary of such scanty 
knowledge as w^e possess regarding conditions in that part of the 
world prior to tlie first century of the Christian era, the period at 
wdiich the process of Indianization appears to have begun. Coedes 
quotes the works of leading ethnologists and, without })rejudice to* 
the theories of individuals, is able to trace an outline of which the 
earliest elements are found in Tongking and reveal Melanesian 
affinities. Next in order of time arc the Veddoid elements in 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo and the Celebes — descendants of the stock 
being still found in the Peninsula. Between them and the later 
neolithic Indonesians on the one hand and Austro-Asiatics on the 
other there are, as Coedes reminds us, evidences of a bone culture ; 
but those who practised it have still to be identified. According to^ 
some, the migi'atoTy tendency was from East to West; others hold . 
that it came from the West travelling eastwards. Coedes does not 
intervene in the disjmte excepting in so far as to mention Von 
Hevesy’s failure to break the link whicli Fr. Win. Schmidt of 
the West-East school claims to have established between the Munda 
and Santali tribes in Orissa and the Mon -Khmer Austroasiatic.s on 
the mainland of Greater India. Although no date is yet forth- 
coming for the early migrations from North to South, Coedes notices 
how^ this "Vertical” movement survived earlier "ffiorizontar ten- 
dencies on the part of vagrant populations. In order to account 
for it he shows how^ great w^as the attraction of the southern delta- 
lands for the folk in the mountainous hinterland— Malay, Pyu 
Burmaii from Thibet; T^i from China; Khmer from the Mekonr 
rai)Klfl— all in turn pressed down from the North and appear to 
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have confined the earlier Indonesians to the southern periphery. 
It is a fact that the grooved axe is generally associated with Indo- 
nesians and the shoiddered axe with Austro-Asiatics. The reason 
for tliis apparent cleavage in custom between the inner continent 
and the periphery has yet to be determined. An incentive to new 
research is the suggestion that it may possibly be not unconnected 
with some influx of Mougolians. Nevertheless, all theories are 
treated with reserve and, in the present state of our knowledge 
Coedes is not prej)ared to go farther than Przyluski’s formula : — 

^‘During the second bronze age in Europe, Indo-China 

came into the orbit of a sea-born civilization that embraced 

S-E. Asia to the furthest limits of Indonesia.^^ 

In S-E. Asia, bronze and iron were in use side by side with the 
most develojied form of stone implements. The latest examples of 
tins mixed culture are approximately contemporary with the earliest 
date<l evidences of Indian culture in Champa, Cambodia, Malaya, 
(^liinese writers of that ])eriod (the later Plan dynasty) apply the 
term ‘K'uen Lucn to Narioiis groups on the ]>eriphery of 8-E, Asia, 
Coedes inclines to agree with Krom and Majumdar that this term 
denoted Indonesians who had evolved as a result of contact with 
Mongolian elements — i.e. Proto-Malays whom he regards as the 
earners of Austro-Asiatic ci\ ilization. The main characteristics 
of this pre-Indian (ailture in S-p]. Asia are summarized by the author 
as the use of irrigation for growing rice; domestication of cattle; 
skill in navigation ; matriarchy; the cult of ancestors and local gods 
on high places, the actual corpses of the dead being disposed in 
jars and dolmens. Such modifications as liave occurred during the 
})ast tvo thousand years can be traced to cultural influences from 
India — excepting in the lands adjacent to China. Rut for their 
effect upon the present-day Khmer, it w'ould be hard indeed to 
distinguish him from his wild Kinsman, the Pnong highlander: 
[ihysically there is little difference between them. The Indian 
achievement — as (^oedes notices — ^is remarkable for its success in 
spite of the numerical insignificance of its authors compared with 
the local population u])on whom the Indians imposed their own 
laws, religion and rulers. A striking proof of the relative small- 
ness of their numbers is the almost complete absence in the modern 
})opiilation of any physical links with Aryan India ; although their 
culture is Indian, their ancestry is indicated by unniistakalile Mon- 
golian features. 

In discussing the causes which determined these Indian inva- 
sions, Coedes holds that the influence of dynastic changes in India 
was subsidiary to that of trade-expansion in litxuries (gold, spices, 
etc.) which took place after the conquests, first of Alexander, then 
of the Seleucides and Kanishka, finally of the Roman Empire. He 
regards the contemporary diffusion of Buddhism as a powerful in- 
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'centive to travel on the part of a population which had been taught 
hitherto to regard travel as a form of pollution. Finally, the 
period of early colonization coincided with the revolution in ship- 
building when for the first time ships, capable of carrying several 
hundred passengers, were laid down. The existence of these ships 
has already been signalized by Pelliot in his study of the Chinese 
texts. 

The manner in which small bands of invaders from India suc- 
•ceeded in imposing themselves upon the local inhabitants may be 
inferred from the legends of Cambodia and Champa, They tell 
how a Brahmin, supported by only a small retinue of his country- 
men, achieved control of the land by means of marriage with a 
local princess. Previous contributions to this subject by Ferrand 
and Winstedt are acknowledged by the author. 

The first and outstanding contribution which ('^oedcs makes 
to the history of S-E Asia is the method he adopts in presenting it. 
In the })Hst it has been customary to review the history of each 
-country in turn. This method Coedes calls the ‘^Vei1i(*aF^ method 
and contrasts it with his ^diorizontal” approac'h — one merit of which 
is that it avoids the re])etitions inevitable in the other svstem used, 
among others, by the late Fi*. Calenge of the Enirangere' in 

Siam. Calenge left an untinished manuscri})! compiled from his 
reading of numerous works and articles (published prior to 1929) 
with reference to early history in Tongking, Champa, Cambodia, 
Malaya, Burma, Siam. Ten years after the Reverend Father\s 
death an attempt was made to summarize the essential parts of the 
manuscript for publication in English as a lirochure, including tlie 
latest dis(‘ 0 veries, under the title Between India and China. The 
war howcAer intervened to prevent further action until last year 
when a second attempt was made to bring it up to date. The inten- 
tion was to amplify the earlier analysis for publication as soon as 
•conditions in London improved. Meanwhile, the reoccujiation of 
Hanoi this year by a French force has lifted the curtain which 
shrouded northern Indo-China from the rest of the world, Coedes 
who was thus enabled to come down to Saigon, brought with him 
the volume under review that had been jiublished two years earlier 
but denied to readers outside the Japanese sphere. Its superiority 
both in form and substance over the brochure is so marked as to 
render unnecessary any further attempt to revise that work. In any 
case, seventeen years have now elapsed since Calenge died and, in 
the of later discoveries, emphasis has inevitably shifted from 
some of his head-lines. A tribute to his voluminous labour is none 
the less over-due. Work of this nature is subject to constant 
fevision as new facts are brought to light by the latest research. 
Coedes" book is no exception to this rule, even within two years of 
its appearance. Kecent discoveries in the south-western tip of 
Cochin-China reveal a likelihood that this district may have been 
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the cradle of indiaiiized Funan, forerunner of Cambodia, until 
abandoned as the result of some catastrophe, it is thought possibly 
a tidal wave. Air reconnaissance of the OC-EO area, now semi- 
sutaerged, reveals clear outlines of extensive irrigation in a district 
where in modern times nothing can be grown excepting floating-rice. 
Excavations there have yielded a number of valuable objects that 
prove the area to have been an emporium for trade with the West 
in the age of the Antonines. The whole subject will doubtless be 
fully documented in time for inclusion in a second edition of 
^Ilisioire ancienne . . ’ whicli may be expected in due course from 

Paris. 

It would appear therefore that the southern point of Cochin- 
China, the most natural landing place for the Indian adventurers 
who had traversed tlie waist ot‘ the Malay ])eninsula on foot, was- 
actually the scene of their early settlement in Funan. Their pas- 
sage across the Peninsula between Takuapa and Bandon has been 
established beyond dispute and the connection between Funan and 
the Peninsula ay)pears to have been kept alive by colonies from 
Funan. (^ocdcs now goes further, taking in all Cochin-China and 
up to Xha-trang as })art of primitive Funan, including in it the 
shriiH' and Sri Mara’s Buddhist inscription at \^o-canh which he 
holds with Phnot should l)e attributed to P'unan rather than to 
Champa. Funan thus, at the beginning of our ora, (‘omprised 
important parts of southern Indo-China and of the Malay Penin- 
sula. Furthermore, ^Funan^ itself is now shown to be the Chinese 
rendering of the familiar Cambodian word for a mountain — 
^Plin()fn\ This word pervades (^ambodian topography ami assumes 
particular significance in the ninth century when, in its early 
year'-, dayavarmaii is rfturned from Java where he is held to have 
been detaine-d bv tlic people who dominated central Java where he 
is held to have been detained by the people who dominated central 
Java in tlie eiglith century and were known as 'Lords of (he Movn- 
t(iin\ Majiimdar lias derived these ‘‘Lords’' from a tribe in India 
whose name resembles 'Sailendra\ as they were called in Greater 
India. Since the derivation has been challenged, Coedes would 
prefer to take 'Sailendra as a Hindu adaption of an early Indonesian 
belief that mountains were the home of the Gods. He asks whether 
the conquering Sailendra of the eighth century, in taking the title 
of 'Lord of the Momdain and *Maharaja\ were not merely reviving 
the title of the early kings of Funan in order to justify a claim to 
l)e universal monarchs. In support of this })roposition the recorded 
ineid(‘nt is quoted of Jayavarman causing a ])riest to present him 
with the symbol of kingship, a new *Linga\ upon Mt Ivuleii and 
to bestow upon him tlie title of 'Lord of the Mountain! Coedes^ 
interprets the ceremony as a ritual breaking of Jayavarman’s sub- 
servience to Java which would be meaningless were not Java’s 
})retention8 to universal sovereignty derived from ancient Funan. 
He also shows how these Sailendra, who were Mahayanists, inspirers. 
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of Borobodur, put new life into the old indianized kingdom of 
Srivijaya in Sumatra in the eighth centur}^, enabling it for another 
aix centuries to dominate the Straits between Kedah and Palembang, 

Coedes explains to any critics who complain that Cambodia 
^eems to occupy a predominant place in his work — his design has 
been to re-edit Cambodian history of which there is no recent 
•edition, but without allowing it preeminence over its neighbours. 
If Cambodia occupies more space in his work than Champa or 
Indonesia, the reason is that masterpieces, such as that of G, 
Maspero for Champa or of N. T. Krom for Indonesia, have facili- 
tated his task of condensation in a manner impossible in the case 
of his new edition of (^ambodian history which entails much expla- 
natory matter. 

None the less, if regarded as the historical conti- 
nuation of the earliest indianized civilization in Funan, Cam- 
bodia Stands out among her neighbours on account of her central 
position in the middle ages, dominating Burma and Annam toge- 
ther with southern Indo-China. As originator of a conception of 
universal kingship associated with high places, Cambodia repre- 
sented a rigid and supersitious state system unknown in Burma, 
Champa or among the early T’ai, but imparted by her to her neigh- 
bours in Java, Sumatra and to her heirs in Siam, Chou Takuen^s 
account of the artificial atmosphere surrounding the Cambodian 
king ill Angkor is contemporary, but in strong contrast, with the 
inscription of llama the Strong, the T’ai liberator of Suk’odhaya 
from Cambodian rule. The manly style of his inscription delights 
the reader and refreshes him, as it were a gust of fresh mountain 
air blowing through the Angkor hot-house. And yet, La Loubere’s 
description of an audience given him by the king of Siam in the 
seventeenth century is identical in regard to ritual with the audience 
described by the Chinese envoy to Angkor four hundred years earlier. 
Ill fact, the hot-house door closed down upon the 'Fai while he was 
.still engaged in evicting* the Khmer. The legacy of an Indo- 
Cambodian atmosphere which he then inhaled may lie deprived him 
of the power in later year to repeal invasions from Burma in the 
fifteenth and ,eighteenth centuries. 


E. W. Hutchinson. 
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Notes on Ancient Times in Malaya 

By Eoiakd Braddell, m.a. {Oxon), f.r.g.s. 

Xo statement could be more untrue or more unwise than that 
Malaya has no history; yet it has been, and is being, continually 
repeated. It is untrue because Malaya, in point of fact, has a 
history going back to the third century A.D., and a proto-history 
and pre-history stretching back behind that. It is unwise because 
its effect is to discourage students from embarking upon what is 
a most fascinating, though very difficult, subject. Kor is the other 
statement that the history of Malaya is not wortli further inves- 
tigation, because it has all been done before, any less untrue or 
unwise. Despite all that has been discovered and all that has 
been written about the ancient past of Malaya we are still not 
much further than over the threshold. Xow that steps are being 
taken towards the foundation of a Malayan university and the 
creation of a spirit of Malayan citizenship, the study of the history 
of the country })ecoines a matter of jiractical, as well as academic, 
importance; and it must be taught pro})erly in our higher schools 
and colleges. It is not too much to expect that in course of time 
Malay, Chinese and Indian students in Malaya will ()e making 
their own researches into the sources of ancient history a^ailahle 
in their own languages, large quantities of which ha\(‘ not as yet 
been translated into English. 

In 1935 this Journal began the publication of an essay by me 
entitled An Introduction to the Study of Ancient Timeft in the 
Malay Peninsula and the Straits of Malacca, and continued it until 
1941C The loss of four working years during the Japanese oecu- 
patioii makes it impossible for me to finisli that essay as I had 
projected it; nor would it be necessary to do so now. in view of 
the recent history by Professor Deorges ('cedes (^72) \ which has 
so full a documentation and contains, though in a somewhat sum- 
marized fashion, discussions of nearly all the points over which 
•controversy has raged. But, fortunately, all my notes and most 
of my library were preserved by the Japanese authorities in charge 
of Raffles Museum and Library, Singapore; and, as there are a 
number of matters of interest, upon which further facts and views 
oan be added usefully to what Professor Coedes has written, I 
propose to continue my Introduction in the form of the present 
series of Notes, 


I J.R A S,(M.B ), vol: XIII, Pt: 2, pp: 70-109; vol: XIV, Pt; i, pp: 10-71; 
vol: XV, Pt: 3, pp: 64-126; voi: XVII. Pt: r, pp: 146-212; vol; XIX, Pt: i. 
pp: 21-74. 
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Keble Chatterton (273, p. 16) has written that the history of 
the work\ its discovery, its trade, and its development is that 
of travel; but especially travel by sea-routes. None of those sea- 
routes is of greater importance to the story of mankind than the 
great one over winch comnieree passed to and fro between China 
and the McditerraneaJi ; and in the long cliain of that route no 
link was of greater importance than the stretch of sea which we 
call to-day the Straits of Malacca. The story of the Malay Penin- 
sula is the story of the Straits of Malacca ; its importance in world 
history is, therefore, obvious. It cannot be studied without also 
studying the history of China and of the three great peninsulas of 
Asia, the Arabian, the Indian, and the Indo-Chinese, of which last 
the Malay Peninsula is but a continuation. So Vast is the terrain 
and so complex the study involved in the re-con striu‘tion of the story 
of Malaya that no single scholar could possess all the knowledge 
necessary. Each searcher after the truth must depend, to a greater 
or less degree, upon his fellow-Searchers — anthropologists, archaeolo- 
gists, geologists, philologists, epigraphists, palaeogray^liers and his- 
tonaiLs; sinologists, sanskritists, indianists and other linguists; as 
well as meteorologists, navigators, and travellers, though these last 
three classes so far have lieen strangely neglected. 

For the re-construction of the ancient pictures of Malaya a 
number of ancient toponyms, Greek, Indian, Chinese, Arabic and 
so forth, have to be identified correctly; and they present great 
difficulties. If, of course, the geographical, historical, etymo- 
logical data (‘O-ineide, an identification will be certain; hut if tile 
geograpliical data contradict the others, what then should be the 
result? It is not too much to say that so far the geographical 
data have been ignored in favour of the historical and, particularly, 
the etymological ones; hut it is submitted that this is logically 
wrong. Surely, the true approach should be as stated by Hirth 
(261, pp: 170-1) : — 'Vith regard to these, as to all identifications 
of names, I wish to say that most of the writers on the subject 
seem to have been a little rash in declaring identity on the ground 
of mere similarity in sound, 'fhe name of a place' ought to be the 
last thing we should think of. If, after we have recognized a 
locality by its characteristic features, a reasonable etymology sug- 
gests itself for its name in Chinese, the additional evidence it 
affords is certainly a welcome help; but we should be careful not 
to jump at linguistic eoiiclusious before having examined the facts 
underlying them”. 

It is not too often that we get geographical data with regard 
to an ancient toponym; but, when we do, these data must be faced, 
even if it means discarding theories which are generally accepted. 


I Referracc numbers continue from the bibliography attached to my Introduction, 
or refer back to it. 
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At present the whole subject of the ancient history of south-eastern 
Asia is in danger of becoming stereo-typed by continual repetition 
of what are in reality only theories as though they were actual 
facts. No meteorologist, no navigator of sailing craft, could ])os- 
sibly believe that Fa-hien visited the island of Java, because the 
specific facts which he himself gave show that that view must he 
wrong. Yet because of an etymological similarity of names it is 
being repeated over and over again, as a matter of actual fact, that 
Fa-hien did visit the island of Java in 414 A.D.; and Professor 
€oedes himself has accepted the view. So too, in the ('ase of 
Ohhh-Pu, unless every fact in the Chinese notices concerning that 
j)lace is discarded, how could it possibly be placed in the north of 
the Gulf of Siam? Moens (241) has endeavoured to correct pre- 
vious identifications in the light of geographical data and, though 
one may not always agree with his new results, surely his process 
of reasoning is logical and the process which ])refers phonetic simi- 
larities is illogical. What justification can there be for ignoring 
n definite statement as to the position in which to look for anv 
particular place? If we are given in a Chinese notice a gnomon 
reading which points to a place well to the north of the equator, 
how can we reject that and, because of etymology, locate the place 
well to the south of the equator? Yet tliat is done almost uni- 
versally in the case of Ho-ling. 

Til arriving at conclusions as to the locality of any toponym 
<ui the sea-route there are five basic facts wliieh are mo^t helpful 
and of vhi<*h sight must never be lost in ('onsidering ancient times. 
4 hoy are: — 

(1) periodic winds prevailed over the seas which formed the 
t'hina-Mediterranean route; 

(2) the ancient (‘ommercial ships proceeded only with the<c 
winds tavouring them and never attempted to sail against them; 

(6) the periodicity of the winds made entre-pots an econo- 
mical necessity; 

(4) man^s imitativeness, and the process known as the dif- 
iiision of culture, stamped the ancient commercial ships witli a 
general pattern; ^ 

(o) man's conservativeness hardly changed the general 
sdb ^ ^ construction of the ancient eommercid shi})s and their 


therefore, of the winds and the ships and of 
ur«nm of nfl'-igation will tell ns very muoli and may prevent 
the adopting etymological speculations, lliough 

knowledge of the ancients as to tae exaet facts concerning the 

}947\ Royal d.sta/tc Society. 
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monsoons may not have been as sound as that possessed by European 
navigators at the beginning of the nineteenth century A.D., the 
general facts given by the Europeans must have applied in the 
case of the ancients, while the knowledge of coastal navigation of 
the ancients may well have been even better than that of the 
Europeans. A study of European navigational records has seemed 
to the present writer to be of the greatest value and, as these 
Xotes proceed, use will be made of them from time to time. 

The first descri])tioii of the Malay Peninsula, and the lands 
beyond, which we possess is that given by Ptolemy, whose geography 
is generally dated as circa 150 A.D. but whose facts are anterior 
thereto. Poniponius Mela, Pliny the Elder and the Periplus do 
not take us this far; they leave us at Ohi^se, though that tliere 
were other lands beyond Clhryse was known to tliem vaguely. So- 
far as arcfiaeology has yet gone, it has afforded no certain proofs 
of Indian penetration into Malaysia or Indo-China })rior to Ptolemy, 
the earliest archaeological finds of definitely Indian remains taking 
us back only to the art of Amaravati, in southern India, wdiich 
dates from the second to the fourth century of our era. Tlie ear- 
liest diiriose records, as yet translated^ concerning the Malay Penin- 
sula date back to the third century A.D., though they contain 
traditional matter \^hi('h iakc.'n us behind that dale. Tile earliest 
epigraphical record in soutli-eastern Asia is the Sanskrit inscription 
of Vo-canh, in the region of Nha-trang, Indo-Cfiiina. and dates from 
the third century A.L), This inscription is now considered to 
relate to the ancient kingdom of Fu-iian, and not to Champa, as 
previously tlioiighl (2?2, p. 48), 

A'evertheless, it seems clear that there were Indian settlements 
in the Malay Peninsula and elsewhere in south-eastern Asia from 
the first century at least of the Christian era; and the first Hin- 
duized empire, Eu-nan, can be dated from that century. Its power 
and wealth were due to the fact that it commanded the Indo- 
Chinese coastal sea-route. It was the first power definitely known 
to liave exercised sway over the Malay Peninsula, which was called 
by Ptolemy the Golden Chersonese, and the earliest Chinese name 
for whicli was Tun-sun. Ptolemy records an entrepot each of 
the northern and southern ends of the Straits of !^aeea; and 
C^hinese records corroborate as to the northern one^' tnough they 
are silent (at all events so far as they have yet been translated) 
as to the southern. This silence is quite prc^bly due to the fact 
that Chinese vessels up to this time had not gone further than some 
transhipment port on the east coast of. the Peninsula, or perhaps, 
in Siam. 

Uefinite historical proof of Indian settlement in the Malay 
Peninsula, therefore, may be said to date from the beginning of the 
Christian era; but what about the times which preceded that era? 
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The work of a succession of famous Dutch and French scholars 
has revealed so strong a connection between ancient India and 
south-eastern Asia that Indian scholars nowadays describe the- 
whole of the latter region as Greater India. It is only natural 
that they should have concentrated so much upon this Greater 
Indian aspect; l)ut there may be a danger of forgetting that the 
ancient Indians of historical times did not introduce civiliza- 
tion into south-eastern Asia. The point has been stated by the 
late Mr. E. J. Wilkinson (274, pp : 134-5) in the following words: — 
Working on linguistic data only, the great Dutch scholars Kern 
and Braudes had pointed out years ago that when the Indian 
traders first came to lufbuiesia they must have found organized 
government, the cultivation of sugarcane, bananas, coconuts and 
rice, irrigation, great skill in working bamboo and rattan, a know- 
ledge of astronomy and navigation and the lieginnings of luxuries 
such as the shadow-play and the ^(7rne/«?^-orchestra*’ ; and again 
(p. 138) While Dutch sehohirs have done much to throw light 
on the past history of Sumatra and Java we British have done 
far less for Malaya. For this, I fear, the ‘^(ireater Iiidia^’ theory 
has been largely responsible. We have been too ready to believe 
that two thousand years ago the Peninsula was a waste of jungle 
and swamp peopled only by wild tribes among whom a few Indians 
settled and did business. We have lieen trying to deduce Malayans 
early cultural history from occasional Buddhist images, l^allava 
seals, beads ])resumably Indian, some rock inscriptions and refer- 
ences to Malaya in old Indian literature. It is not enough. No* 
Hindu and no wild tribesmen can be responsible for the slab tombs, 
avenues of menhirs {boiu fndiip) at Malacca and carved megaliths 
at IVngkalan Kenipas. There must have been an indigenous civili- 
sation ill the Peninsula as well as in Sumatra two thousand rears 
ago; it is for us to emulate the Dutch and learn more about iP\ 

These words ot Mr. Wilkinson, concerning wliieli much more 
needs to he said, form an admirable introdiKtioii to the pre-history 
and proto-history of the Malay Peninsula, though as yet vve know 
lamentabl}'^ little about them owing to the lack of systematii* inves- 
tigation. 

1. Pre-history and Proto-history. 

In the passages quoted, Mr. Wilkinson seems to have assumed 
mat there was a sharp-cut division between the Indonesian and 
Hindu civilizations; but was that so? Was the so-called Indone- 
sian civilization itself not a blend of others? and did not the con- 
nection with India go back into lost stretche>s of time? Indeed, 
was there ever any period when there was not a nexus with India? 
It does, at all events, seem to be certain that the pre-historv and 
proto-mstory of Malaya cannot be brought into proper focus apart 
from those of India and the rest of south-eastern Asia, the Pliilip- 
pmes and the Pacific basin, and of Australia and New Zealand. 
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As yet we know very little of the pre-history of the Malay 
Peninsula. Mr. M. W. F. Tweedie, the present Director of Raffles 
Museum, Singapore, has summarized what little we do know in a 
valuable paper (275) wliich contains a good ])ihliography. His 
picture, however, should be fitted into the broad conspectus given 
by Professor Kalidas Nag in 1941 in his India and Ihe Pacific 
World (276) in which he gathers together most of what had been 
discovered by that date of the pre-history and proto-history of 
Dhina, Japan, Thailand, the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, the 
Philippines and the I^acifie basin. The importance of the Malay 
Peninsula to the history of man becomes more and more clear; 
and the Malayan Governments owe a duty to the world of science 
at large which they must discharge. Systematic and prolonged 
research into the past of the Peninsula must be organized and 
financed; and the promising beginning, made largely with funds 
supplied by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, must be con- 
tinued and enlarged. The Governments of Perak, Kedah and 
Johore gave a generous example of wliat may be achieved when they 
provided the funds which enabled Dr. Quaritcdi Wales to earry out 
the archaeological researcdies upon which he r(‘])orted in this 
Journal (268), 

The following miscellaneous notes are intcuuted to sup})lement 
Mr. Tweedie’s paper and Professor Kalidas Xag’s book, witli wliich 
the reader should also study Professor von Heine-Geldern’s most 
important essay in Science and Scienfi^ls ui the Xeilterlands 
Indies (277) and his notes on prehistoric rescan*}) in Indonesia in 
the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for 1934 (278). 

Megaliths. The bafu hidup'^^ to which Mr. Wilkinson referred, 
have been discussed by Mr. Sheppard, of the Malayan 
Civil Service, in an interesting paper with illustrations (279) ; and 
there are o!)servations upon them i)y Dr. Linehan and the late Mr. 
F. X. Chaseii^. The precise nature of these stones, however, must 
l)e regarded as undetermined. They may have been }>re-Musliin : 
they may not. Mr. Sheppard ])referH the former view" and ])oint8 to 
the ])resence of barrows round them, barrows wdiich on excavation 
were found to contain no remains or objects. 

The graves and megaliths at Pengkalan Kem})as, Linggi, Negri 
Sembilan, are discussed fully by Ivor Evans (280, pp: 81-104) and 
illustrative plates are given in his book. An admirable illustration 
of the whole group appears in Sir Richard WinstedCs Jlisiory of 
Malaya (92, Plate XIX, facing p. 166). Sir Richard describes 
them as ^^Menangkabau megaliths, Pengkalan Kempas” and was 


t: Or hatu hidop; meaning ’’live stones”; also called hatu tumboh, or ^''growing 
stones”. 

2 In Third Congress, pp: 205-^. 
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inclined to the view that ^^Pro])ably the Pengkalan Kem})as stones; 
were originally menhirs” (92, p. 12). Van der Hoop (24, p. 131) 
says of them that ^^it is difficult to determine whether the whole 
grou]) dates from the Mohammedan period or whether the Moham- 
medans liave here utilized a megalithic inoimment which already 
existed when they arrived”; and upon that point cites Ivor Evans. 

With the ex(‘eption of the slab-graves, io whicdi I refer later, 
no other traces of a megalithic culture have yet been discovered 
in the Malay Peninsida. The stones at Berliala Lima, near Kota 
Bahru, in Kelantan, which had been identified l)y Dr. van Stein 
Callenfels as being megaliths, turned out u})on excavation to be 
natural out-croppings of rock. The references to them in Sir 
Kichard WinstedPs History of Malaya (92, jip: 12-13), though 
fully justified at the time liecause of Dr. (hillenfels^ confident iden- 
tification, must now be disregarded. 

Professor Von Heine-Leldeni was of the opinion that the 
earliest megalithic culture of Indonesia “has (*om(‘ from Lhina i)y 
way of Furtlier India, probably between 2000 and 1500 B.(\ and 
has y>ro])al)ly hecui introdu(‘ed from the Malay Peninsula into Indo- 
jiesia by peoples speaking Austro-nesian languages. Notwithstand- 
ing the many influences and cultural layers of lat(‘r times it forms 
up to the present, the main stock of indigenous civilization and 
must, therefore, be regarded as the most im])orlant ])re-hiatoric 
culture of Tndojiesia” (278, ]>. 35). lie considers that this mega- 
lithic culture belongs to what he terms “the (juadraiigular axe cul- 
ture”, which “is (‘haraederized es})ecially by axe- (or rather adze-) 
h(‘ads of quadrilateral cross section, in the Malay Peninsula and 
in Western Indonesia also by beaked adzes” (ibid:), llis views 
on the megalithic culture are much elaborated in his 1945 essay 
(2'J'J, pp: 148-152) where he puts the earliest date for its intro- 
duction back to 2500 B.C. and says (p. 151) “On the ba.sis of van 
der lloop^s results in South Sumatra and of metal finds in the 
inegalitlne graves of the Malay Peninsula and of Java, I had 
to revise my chronology of megalithic (*ultures. I came to the 
conclusion that we had to distinguisli at least two, and possibly 
more, megalithic waves which reached Indonesia at different times.” 
1 shall make further quotations from his views when I reach the 
slab-graves. 

Neolithic. It would seem that there was no transitional period 
from the late neolithic culture to the first appearance of 
Hindu archaeological remains; and in Malaya, as in South India, 
there would seem to have been no indigenous bronze age, the neoli- 
thic |)assing straight into the iron. It is thought that the Aryans 
introduced iron into the Deccan, their name for it being sydma ayas, 
literally ^^black copper” (281, p, 17). Some have thought that the 
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true connection of the Malay expression "'lomhong is with 

the Sanskrit syUma and not '^Siani^\* but that is a speculation, though 
the most ancient of these lonibong could certainly never have l)een 
made by Siamese miners as they antedate by many hundred years 
the fist incursions of ihe Thai people into the Malay Peninsula 
(see 292, p. lin . 

The objects of bro]ize which have been discovered in Malaya 
would seem to liave been importations because it seems impossible 
to believe that bronze could have been made in the Peninsula for 
metallurgical reasons. But the existence of a bronze age in Malaya 
is best stated as Mr. Tweedie states it, namely ‘‘improbable (275, 
p. 9). 

Though the Indian remains are present contem])oraneously 
with ihe neolithic ones. Professor Coed^s (272, pp: 7-8) points 
out tlpit there is no question of a first contact, but that from pre- 
historic tunes maritime relations existed not only between the 
different parts of south-easteiii Asia but also between those parts 
^ind India. It seems, he sa}a, that between pre- Aryan India and 
Indo-(diina and Malaysia there was a community of culture as 
proved both archaeologically and linguistically. 

In his consideration of the neolithic, Mr. Tweedie says (275. 
p. 5) that “apart from the axes, which are equally Mii table for fell- 
ing trees, the only obvious weapons are two sjiear-heads recorded 
l)y Evans from Kelaiitan and Ihihang’^; and this statement calls 
for a little expansion. 

The late Dr. van Stein Callenfels did mi consider ihe stone 
^pear-lieads to he neolithic. Pie says (282, p. 38) “It is true that 
there are a few^ stone spear heads from Kelaiitan in the l^erak 
Museum at Taiping, but their shape indicates that tliev arc not of 
the neolithic period. I believe them to be cojiies of iron spear 
heads at the lieginning of the iron age when that metal wus still 
nscarc'e and only available for the chieftains. The practice of copy- 
ing metal instruments in sione was world-wide”. 

Mr. Tweedie, as he tells me, omitted deliberately from his 
}>aper any reference to the Kedah artifact, to which I ani now about 
to refer, because of his doubts wliether it was really Malayan. In 
1936 Dr. (^allenfels called attention (282) to this implement, an 
illustration of wKich will be found in the volume containing his 
paper. He was in doubt whether it was a big arrow-head or a 
small spear-head. In 1937 Mr. H, D. Collings in liis comments 
(283) upon Dr. Callenfels^ paper treated it as a stone arrow-head, 
w^hile Mr. McCarthy, of the Australian Museum, Sydney, in the 


I ’'Siamese open-cast mine”. 
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paper (284) which he read in 1938 to the Third Congress of 
Frehistorians of the Far East in Singapore, treated it as a spear- 
point, since he referred to it in connection with tlie tliird class of 
the types of Australian points, i.e. “round-butted spear-point worked 
on both surface^’. At p. 40 of his paper, he says “The now famous- 
point from Kedah, Malay Peninsula, in the ilatfles Museum collec- 
tion is of this type; it is however, more slender than the Java form, 
and, while the chipping of the implement resembles the Kimi)erley^ 
specimens, it is thicker, and more slender than the latter, and has 
a longitudinal ridge not present on them*’. 

Dr. Callenfels said of the Kedah point that it “came to light 
in the course of dredging in tlie Padaiig Folandok tin-mine near 
H'intoh village in north-eastern Kedah”, and that it vas {)resente(l 
to him by Mr. J. Kemp, J.P. As Mr. Kemp was managing director 
of the tin-mine, the evidence as to the provenance of the point 
seems suflicient. Its remarkable character is shown, in the- 
words of Dr. Callenfels, by the fact that “arrow and spear heads 
dating back to the neolithic period are known from the Kether- 
iands Indies, bnt on tlie continent (French Jndo-China, Siam the 
Malay Peninsula) no specimen has yet been discovered” (282, 
]). 38), in connection witli which })assage it will he remembered 
that its writer had rejected the stone spear-hcads from Kolantan 
as not being of the true neolithic. 

Xow, there is a remarkable piece of writteii evidence in con- 
iiectioii with stone arrow-heads to which attention has not yet 
been drawn. Chinese records [)rove the existence of a state which 
they call P’aii-p’aji and of which they show a first embassy m the 
period 424-453 A.D. (221. p. 269, n. 2). 1 shall give the refereiic-e 
and discuss the evidence as to this state and its localitv in a later 
note. It is sufficient here to say that it was clearly a K'nit-Vun 
state- (i.e. Indonesian or Malay) thougli Hinduized, and that it 
was undouhiedly situated somewhere on the north-east part of the 
Malay Peninsula, hordering on the northern frontier of Laiig-ya- 
siu ; and it was the state from which the second Kaundinva went 
to Fu-nan. Professor (^oedes (272, p. 47) jdace^ Lang-va-siii as 
situated across the Peninsula, witli access to the sea on the c*oast, 
and as being the l^ankasuka of the Malay and Javanese elironides. 
that is to say, ancient Kedah. 

In the notices of P’an-p'an which appear in the Tang 
S/iu and the ITsin Tang Shu we are told that the arrows used there 
Were fitted with heads of very bard stone and the s})ears with double- 
edged iron blades sharpened along both edges, a most interesting 


I In north-west Australia. 

i For a summary of the discussion as to the ethno-linguistic complex to which the- 
Chinese gave the name of sec Coedes (271, pp: 10-12, 14-15). 
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piece of evidence as to the bJending of the stone and iron cultures. 
Here we have definite proof that stone arrow-heads were actually 
used ill a place not so far from the Padan^^ Pelandok mine and 
where, as we know, there were connecting land -routes. 


In view of tlie evidence as to the ])rovenance of the Kedah 
point, which may well have been a large arrow-head, and in view 
of the ('hinese evidenc(‘, 1 suggest that it may be accepted provision- 
4 illy as a Malayan artefact* despite the fact tliat nothing similar 
has yet been (lisco\ereil, winch, after all, is not very strong negative 
evi(Ien{‘e since there has been so little archaeologi(‘al rc'^earch. 

JVIelanesoid. The atlinities between the Malay Peninsula and Aus- 
tralia have been noted in several connections; and 
Mr. McCarthy begins his jiaper (284) with this sentence ‘^‘It is now 
generally admitted that many identical traits are present in Aus- 
tralia, on the one hand, and the region comprising Indo-China, the 
Malay Peninsula, and the Netherlands East Indies, on the other 
hamr*. 

Professor von Heine-Gehlern says (278, p. oO) “Let me only 
-emphasize the imyiortant fact that the ])resent forms of indigenous 
Australian culture must largely derive from the yirehistorii* Bacson- 
Hoabinhian civilisations of Further India and Indonesia. The 
similarity of the stone tools is such as to jireclude all doubt”. 

Mr. Tweedie has very rightly included in his bibliograjdiy the 
pa])er by the late Dr. (^allenfels on the Melanesoid civilizations of 
Eastern Asia (285), though he avoids carefully the term ^‘Melane- 
jsoid” and prefers “cave (mltures”, even to “Hoabinhian” or “Ba(* 80 - 
iiian” (275, p. 5). Mr. II. D. (idlings in a paper (28(1), which 
is not included in Mr. Twealie’s bibliography, attacked vigorously 
the use of the term “Melanesoid” at all, and Mr. Ivor Evans has 
.supported this attack (287). Mr. McCarthy (284, p. 38) says 
“1 disagree entirely with the proposal that “Melanesoid culture” j)e 
adopted in place of the original term Iloalnnhian, which was 
adopted by the Congress at Hanoi in 1932C The Senoi, for exam- 
ple, can not he denominated by a tern representing any one of the 
four physical strains present among them, and the same can bo 
said for the Hoahinhian (ultures until the relationship between 
the industries and skeletal remains is more clearly defined ; at 
present we are not justified in linking the culture as a whole with 
any one of such types. The use of the term “Melanesoid” is also 
unsatisfactory in view of the occurrence of the Hoahinhian culture 
in Australia, f therefore agree with Mr. Oollings that the term 
“Melanesoid” ])e discontinxied”. 


1 The paper has a misprint **1942”, which I have corrected in my quotation. R. B. 
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Finally, Professoj* von Heine-jOeldern (277, p. 130) says ‘‘How- 
ever, this does not Justify replacing the term Hoahinhian (or 
Bascon-Hoabinhiaii, as I prefer to call the whole cultural group) 
by that of Melanesoid Culture, as van Stein Callenfels suggested^ 
7diis suggestion, which was, at the very least, premature and, more- 
over, ambiguous, has been nglitly criticized and rej(‘(*ted by Pol- 
lings, hlvans and Mc(''arthy’\ 

Jt is, therefore, suggested that the exjjressioii should now be 
abandoned llnally in Malaya; and tliat in future we use either Mr. 
Fvveedie^s “cave eultures^^ or l^rofessor von lleiiie-GelderiPs “Bac- 
son-JIoabinhiald^ 

'J'he im})ortance of the Malay Peninsula in the history of 
mankind is shown very vi\idly in the views of l*rofessor \on Heine- 
(leldern concerning the “Austronesians” i.e. Malayo- Polynesians. 
He says tliat Kern’s view, derived from phi]ologi(»al reasoning, that 
the Aiistroiiesian land of origin was most proi)ably located on the 
eosl of Annam is not borne out l>y the archaeological facts, which 
j)oi]it <lefinitely to the Malay Peninsula (277, ]>. IfO). His opinion 
is that '‘the last common homeland of the Aiistronesiaii jieoples 
Ind'ore their dispersal must liave been the Malay Peninsula”, and 
(p. 141) that the an(‘estors of the Austronesians, before they mig- 
rated southward to the Malay l^eninsula, must, on the archaeolo- 
gi(‘al evidence, have come from the Northern Shan Stales and the 
middle Mekhong and its tributaries in French Laos. Whether 
these views are accepted finally or not, they show how important 
to the world of sdemv -^Nhtematic researcli through the Peninsula 
must he. 

Slab-Graves. I pass now to the slab-graves mentioned by Mr. 

Wilkinson. They arc the most interesting and in 
many ways the most important arcliaeologieal dico\eries yet imule 
111 the Malay Peninsula; and a small literature has built up locally 
around them, the last contribution to which is Sir Bichard WinslcdPs 
])aper (287), 

At ]). 9o of that paper, he writes “Mr. Braddell (J.B.x\.S.M.B., 
XVri, : 1 , 1939, f). 147) contends that the Perak graves are- 
on a site chosen as being on the route to Pahang gold-mines and 
near Perak gold-fields, that the river Bernam must be Ptolemy’s 
Kbrysoanas and the miners have been Indians. One can accept his 
statement as to the presence and attraction of gold on the Ferak 
to Pahang route. But apart from the gold pin in a Sumatran slab- 
grave, none of the metal occurs in these graves, a rather extra- 
ordinary fact unless they have all been rifled. So unless there are 
found ancient gold-workings near the slab-graves of Sumatra and 
Java the trade of the dead must he counted unproven’^; and he 
goes on to consider whether the builders of the Perak slab-graves- 

1^47] Royal Amaiu Society. 
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were Indo-Chinese or Indian, pointing out some grave objections 
to Mr. E. J. Wilkinson^s view that they were probably the former. 

The three most interesting problems in connection with these 
graves are — who built them? what were the builders doing in th® 
places where the graves were found? when were they built? 

Quite a number of these slab-graves have been discovered, all 
near the Bernam, Kruit and Slim Kivers in Perak, and for descrip- 
tions of them the reader is reforrexl to the papers by Ivor Evans 
(288) and 11. 1). GoUings (289), each of wliich contains illustrative 
plates. No skeletal remains were found in the gra\es but in them, 
and around them, a great deal of broken potterA^ was found, as well 
as cornelian, crystal and glass beads, iron implements and bronze 
objects, and in one of them (that at Changkat Mantri on the Ber- 
nam Eivor) a stone bark-pounder with cross liatching. It must be 
noted tiiat this last was the only stone implement found in or around 
-any of the graves; and it is not necessarily e\idcnce of the neolithic. 

Mr. Tweedie (275, p. 10) says ^‘The iron im])]ements differ 
from modern Malay tools hjkI weapons in being socketed instead of 
tanged ; many are liy normal standards very ‘binhandy’^ in design 
-and it is hard to say w'hat they were used for. They are found 
Hiasually as well as in the graves, and are common enough to be 
familiar, under the name tufang mawas (api's^ bones), to the Malays, 
who associate them wdth a legendary giant ape with sickles in its 
-idbows”. 


All local archaeologists have found these iuhng mawas imple- 
ments impossible to explain as working tools; but the late Mr. 
V. B. C. Baker, who was manager of the Pahang (Consolidated mines 
:j^id a miner of the highest reputation, has written this^ concerning 
them ^^The old miners in Pahang used carefully shaped timliers, 
properly ^^joggled’^ or joined. One of their implements for shaping 
the timber was proliably the iron soeketted tool, now knowm as 
^Tulang mawas^’. This wms probably held Ty means of a loop of 
thick rotan passed through the ferrule or 8(K*ket of the tool and 
under the armpit — heiu'e the curious alignment of the ferrule or 
socket, quite unsuitable for a wooden haft — and hence the legend 
of the ^^iron forearm^^ It w^as worked from the elbow joint, not 
the wrist^\ That seems to be a satisfactory explanation and can 
he accepted, I suggest. 

Let us consider first the questions of who built the graves and 
what tlie builders were doing in the surrounding country. ^ 


I J.11.A.S. (M B ), vol; XV, Pt; i. p jo 
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Sir Richard Winstcdt gives me credit for too much in the 
passage quoted above. When I was considering in the Introduciion 
the three rivers which Ptolemy gives in the Malay Peninsula, I 
rejected BertheloPs identifktation of the Khrysoanas with the Perak 
River and would have preferred the Bernam but was thrown off 
that because of an account of it written by the late Sir Frank 
Swettenham. 

The Beniani, however, was fully restored by evidence and argu- 
ments wdiich Dato Douglas gave me in a letter and by his notes 
(2d0), He also suggested in a later paper (291) that the name 
Bernam might be derived from hindustani bar, meaning ‘^famous’^ 
and ttam, meaning *‘name*\ In tins paper, he referred again to 
his identification of the Bernam with the Khrysoanas and wrote 
that ‘‘the recent find of graves in Slim in the Bernam river valley 
in which are beads similar to those found at tlie Indian settlement 
at Selinsing, would ftcem to indicate the })ossihilitv that the 
foreigners who came to Jilalaya in Ptolemy's time were Indians, 
ami that they gave the names, some of which remain to this day". 
It was Dato Douglas who established the identification of the Eer- 
nam as the Khrysoanas; and 1 merely adopted and agreed with 
that view. 

Mr. II. D. Xoone in his paper on the Bernam land-route (292), 
again, influenced me very much in my acceptance of the identifica- 
tion. In the course of this paper, he wrote that “the peculiar 
slnh-built graves, which seem exclusi\e to the Bernam area, point 
to trade settlements which are possibly of Indian origin." Although 
published later, Mr. Noone's paper w^as actually written consider- 
ably Indore the article (291) by Dato Douglas. Each of them, 
therefore, arrived separately at the conclusion that the builders 
of the slab-graves were possibly Indians. 

AVhen I accepted the Bernam as the Khrysoanas, 1 referred 
ulso to the slab-graves and to the fact that gold was still being 
mined in the Bidor area : but I was c'areful to express no opinion 
as to who had been the builders of the grave^. I cited a passage 
from a private letter in which Dato Douglas wrote of the Perak 
River having shifted ‘^its course from Dindings to the present 
diannel and in doing so collected the Kinta, Batang Padaug, Bidor 
and Suugkai Rivers, which I think all were part of the Bernam 
water-shed at one time". Mr. Noone (292, p. 145) wrote that “to 
this day Straits Steamship lK)ats of small tonnage can reach Ulu^ 
Bernam Oil Palm Estate, which is only a few miles from the slab- 
grave site of Changkat Mentri. There are beaten tracks through 
the ITlu Silngkai and Ulu Slim into the Ulu Jelai both of which 


I J R A S {M.B )» vol: XVII, Pi: i, pp: 146-8. 
^ Ulu indicfttes thie KinterUtid of & river. 
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would bring the delai gold by more direct routes than the southern 
ones into the navigable Bernam, and so to the M^est coast. The 
latter track is not without its tradjtions, and near the pass into 
Pahang there ls a great rock, the Sapor Batu'h Mr. Wilkinson 
(274, p. 143) wrote that any one who knows the district it will 
be evident that in old clays communication was easy between Phang- 
kat Mentri, the Bernarn area, Sinn and Sungkai and even to the 
Batang Padang and Kinta .districts. The importanc'e of the sites 
of the slab-graves needs no further explanation. Thuy stood at 
Perak’s Southern (tate”. 

I have insisted in the Inirodiiciion upon the importance of 
gold and have submitted that it was the search for gold which first 
attracted tJie Indians to the Malay Peninsula. No local writer 
previously had })aid any attention to these j)oints. T also drew 
attention to the fact that the amount of gold to be found in the 
Peninsula in our modern times has no bearing upon the (‘onditions 
})revailing at the beginning of the (liristian era. 1 cited amongst 
others 8ylvain Levi u})on the importance of the search for gold 
in relation to the Hindu exj)ansion into the Malay Peninsula and 
Ar(‘hipelago. It is encouraging, therefore, to find that Professor 
(Viedes has taken the same view in his recent book (272, }). 24) ; and, 
with that very high authority, 1 suggest once again to local archaeo- 
logists that research in areas where gold either is or was known to 
have been found will re])ay tlieir efforts. The proto-historic is 
every bit as worthy of their researches as the pre-bistoric. 

I would suggest that the absence of gold objects in the slab- 
graves IS not really of much value as negative evidence. It is 
hardly likely that in the Peninsula local gold-smiths worked the 
gold found in ancient times: the art history of the countr}', so far 
as it is revealed, goes to show that there was little or no local art. 
Tlie gold found in Malaya was exploited and sent away. The posi- 
tion in Sumatra would have been different, since there we do find a 
long art history. 4'hat Sumatra to the Indians meant gold is clear 
from its sanskrit name Suvania-dvipa (Gold Island). Nobody is 
ever likely to find old gold -workings in Java since the metal is un- 
known in that island, wliich was one of the reasons why Femnd 
and many others have rejected the identification of Yava-dvipa with 
the island of Java; but I have dealt fully with all this in the 
Introduction, 

I’hat the builders of the slab-graves must have been engaged 
ill mining is, I think, almost certain. In the first place, it seems* 
to be quite certain that in South India the slab-graves and other 
megalithic tombs belong to a civilization which practised the 
mining industry (281. j). 17). In the second place, the graves lie 
in a most important mining district, which must have a history 
stretching back for nearly 2000 years, sint'e it is still being minemi 
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In connection with this history the following facts should be re- 
membered : — 

(1) Bronze Buddhist statues' have been dredged up from 
deep down in modern tin-mines in Perak — at l^engkalan near Ipoh 
in the Kinta valley (two) ; at Tanjong Rambiitan in the Kinta 
valley (one) ; at Bidor in the Batang Padaiig district (one) ; ami 
at Sungai Siput in the Kinta valley (two), ^i’hese statues are con- 
sidered to date from the Vth-Vlth centuries; 

(53) Bronze axes (or adzes) have been found at 1'anjong 
Malim in Perak; 

(3) Iron (mawas) tools have been found in J*orak at Sengat 
near Ipoh, at Tanjong Kambutan, and at Bengkong in the Bata"in^ 
Padang district. ^ 


In (‘onnection with the possible megaliths at Pengkalan Kem- 
])as and Malacca it should be noted that at one time Xaning in Ihe 
Malacca district was the scene of much gold-miinng (69, vol: 1, 
pp: 259-260) and also up the Muar Biver at Biikit Bava and in 
Segamat (69, vol: 2, pp: lG-I-5); and at Johole (ill the Negri 
SeniMlan) at lUikit ('luniendras and Taoii in Gemonclii, Iwrdering 
on the eastern frontier of Xaning (69, vol: 2, pp: HI-.-)). 

That the Iniildera, in iny opinion, were most prolialdy Indians 
will apjiear a little later; hut it must be noted that Dr. Quaritcli 
Wales has exjiressed the definite opinion that they were not of 
Indian origin hut were Indonesians (268, pp: 56-7) and he says 
that a comparison between tlie Malayan and South Indian .slab- 
graves suggests tliat, if tliere is a common ancestor, it must be 
remote. 

This brings us to the last question — when were the graves 
built? Were they |)re-historic or proto-historic? My answer is that 
they seem to have been proto-historic. 

Sir Kichard Winstedt has written “But for the bronze drums 
rom Indo-( hina, one would guess the grave builders came from 
British India, especially as 100 A.D. saw Indian influence strong 
in the Mala^^an region” (287, p. 98). 

He must have had in mind the dating system for bronze drums 
of Dr. Callenfels (293) with which Professor von Heine-Ueldern 
has e.xpressed agreement (277, p. IJfl) ; hut it must he noted that 
french arehaeologists disagree completely (294 and 272) from this 
dating. 11ns is not very material since the onlv bronze drum- 


1 For summary Quaritch Wales (i68, pp: jo-51). 
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head found in Malaya comes from Paliang, having been got from 
the Tembeling River; none have as yet been found in the areas 
round the Perak graves. And it may be noted that, judging from 
the decadence of its decoration, the Pahang drum might have been 
very late.^. 

Dr. van der Jfoop (21, p. 131) has written of the Perak slab- 
graves that they ^^are built in the same way as those in the Pasemah. 
They are somewliat longer -and narrower, however, and composed 
of granite slabs”; and that ‘^Evans judges these graves to date 
from between the late neolithicum and the Hindu period. This- 
agrees, therefore, with our finds in the Pasemah”. x\t the time 
when these views of Evans and van der Hoop were expressed, the 
further finds at Slim, described by Mr. H. D. Collings (289), had^ 
of course, not yet been made. 

Professor von Heine-Geldcrn (277, p. 148) says of iron that 
^^it is probable that its general use started only after the establish- 
ment of the first Hindu colonies in the Archipelago (first or second 
century A.D.?)” and later in the same passage he says of the cist 
graves discovered by van der Hoop in the Wanasari region, West 
Java, that ^^they may be tentatively ascribed to the first centuries- 
of the 1st millenium A.D.” At p. 150, he says ‘Mt will be seen 
that all the stone cist graces and slab built graves of South Suma- 
tra, Central and Piast Java contained glass beads and metal, bronze, 
gold, copper or iron. The same was the case in similar graves 
that have been investigated in the Malay Peninsula. From these 
facts we may infer that the use of such graves was introduced in 
Indonesia not earlier than the Dongson period”.^ At p. 143, he 
says that it is possible that the use of stone cist graves ^'''continued 
ill Sumatra into the liistoric period, as was indeed the case in Java”. 
His view is that the Dongson culture reached the Archipelago not 
earlier than about GOO B.C. and not later than some time during 
the second half of the first millenium B.C. 

Dr. van Stein Callenfels and Dr. Stutterheim both thought 
that the custom of burial in stone cist graves might hav’-e been intro- 
duced by the earliest wave of immigration from South India: but 
von Heine-Geldern suggests China, where similar grave forms 
occur during the Han period (pp. 151-2) and he considers that 
^^direct Chinese infiueiice in Indonesia goes back at least to the 
early Han period, that is, at the very latest to the Ist century 
B.C.” (p. 147). 


I See the illustration in Winstedt’s History of Malaya, Fig: lo, p. ly, and compare 
with the French and Sumatra drums. 

a By which he expresses ’’the whole of the Bronze Age culture of Further 4ndia And 
Indonesia’’,' taking ’’Dongson” in the same way as ’’Hallstatt” or ’’Lacena^* in 
Europe, i.e. from the first site where the particular culture was recogntzedl 
^77. P- 143). 
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The Han period covers 206 B.C. to 220 A.D, Thus, it coin- 
cides practically witli the Andhra period, which is taken as from 
230 B.C. to 225 A.D. (281, p. 47). The powerful Andhra king- 
dom stretched across the Deccan between the Godavari and Krishna 
(Kistna) rivers : above it, on the east coast of India was the Kalinga 
(*ountr3^ and south of it were tlie Cliolas on the east coast, the 
Cheras* on the west, and the Pandyas at the southern end of the 
Indian Peninsula. All were in sea communication with Western 
Asia and Egypt. China was in communication with northern 
India by the land j'outes through the Gobi; and southern India was 
in sea communication with Indo-China and perhaps the extreme 
south of the China but it does not seem that Chinese vessels had 
yet reached India. 

The first Andhra capital was at Amaravati on the lower 
Krishna but about 100 A.D. another capital was established on 
the upper Godavari at I’ratishthana, modern Paithan. Amaravati 
gives it name to a form of art in southern India from roughly the 
tlie second to fourth centuries x\.D., which influenced ver}^ greatly 
the art of various parts of Further India. 

The best means available at present by which to date the 
Perak slab-graves would seem to be afforded by the beads which 
were found in them. At present, we have finds of beads at the 
Tanjong Rawa settlement at Kuala Selinsing, Perak; in the Slim 
gj’aves, Perak ; in the Changkat Mentri grave, Perak; at Kota Tinggi 
in Johore; and one from the Gua Bin tong near Bukit Chuping in 
Perlis, which State is a continuation of the Kedah alluvial plain; 
while a number of glass objects were discovered by Dr. Quaritcli 
Wales in Kedah, and glass beads of which some would seem, how- 
ever, to have been late but others coincided with Kuala Selinsipg 
types (268, pp: 30, 32, 34, 38). What Dr. Quaritcli Wales says 
about beads (268, pp: 56, 60-1, 6T-8) needs some further consi- 
deration, 

I have already referred in the Introduction^ to Mr. G. B^ 
Gardners finds on the Johore River and to his paper (182) oon- 
eerning them. The remarkable things coneerning these finds were* 
(1) the high percentage of Roman beads, viz: — 20 per cent (2) 
the discovery of one Hittite bead of 700 B.C., one glass bead simi- 
lar to those made in Italy about 700 B.C., and two glass beads of 
Phoenician or early Cypriot ty])e (3) the discovery of some eighty 
early Indian stone beads. It was these finds which led me to 
accept Berthelot’s identification of the Johore River as being 
Ptolemy^s Pal and as river and of Kota Tinggi as being 
Ptolemy’s town of Palanda ; and Dr. Quaritch Wales has supported 
me (268, p. 67). He considered (p. 68) that "the carriers of the 
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Boman beads are likely to have been Indian8’^ But Mr, Gardner 
was also of opinion that many of the beads which he found were 
not imported but locally made. Dr. Quaritch Wales considered 
(p. 68) that ‘^the culture of the slab-grave builders and of such 
people as ultimately founded the Kuala Selinsing village is essen- 
tially Indonesian, though no doubt the Indonesians did not re- 
main unmodified by their contacts with the Indian settlers and 
untimatelv came to thrive in the Perak region more than elsewhere 
in the Peninsula as a result of the presence of advanced Indian 
cities there which afforded them protection”. 

1 think that in connection with Malayan bead-finds we have 
at least three different sets to consider (1) very ancient ones, im- 
ported (2) a series (Johore, Kuala Selinsing and slab-grave'l 
which miglit have been imported or manufactured locally as well 
(3) a newer senes, probably all manufactured locally. Attached m 
an Appendix to the paper by Mr. H. D. Collings (289) on the 
Slim graves, there is a report by the leading authority on ancient 
beads, Mr. H. C. Beck. Sir Richard Winstedt summarizes this 
report by saying ‘^Mr. H. C. Beck found that Mr. Collings’ collec- 
tion of beads as a whole (was)^ so like the Kuala Selinsing and 
Johore beads that he would allocate all to the same period i.e. 
between 1 and 400 A.D.” 

That places the slab-graves (I assume that all are roughly of 
the same period, though that question has not yet liecn considered) 
squarely in the Hindu period, proto-historic or historic. 

r wish now to call attention to some remarkable discoveries 
at a site on the outskirts of Pondich^ry in French south India, 
which will throw considerable light upon the subject. Mons. G. 
Jouveau-Dubreuil wrote a preliminary note upon them before actual 
excavations were made (295) and, after tliose excavations were 
made and a quantity of Arretinc pottery, datable to about 1 to 50 
A.D., had been discovered at the site, Mr. B, E. M. Wheeler contri- 
buted a paper about them (296). 

Following Warmington (34, p. 107), Jouveau-Dubreuil ac- 
cepted that Ptolemy’s emporion, or emporium, ought to be trp^ated 
not merely by ^‘market” but by ^^Eoman market” or better ^^Eoman 
factory” (i.e. in the same sense as ^^factory” was used by the old 
East India Company). Ptolemy gives two such empona at the 
north and the south of the Straits of Malacca, namely Takkola and 
Sabana. He also gave three inland towns, Kalonka, Konkonagara 
and Tharra, the positions of which are so variously stated in the 
different versions of his Book VII that it is impossible to bq precise 
as to their location. The best edition, however, of Ptolemy’s Book 


3 Omitted by error in the print. 
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VII is admittedly that by Renou (56) on which I worked in the 
Introduction ^ ; and the positions are given there as 

Kalonka 163«E. 

Konkonagara IGO^E. 2®N. 

Tharra l63n5'E. 120‘>20'N. 

The mouth of the Khrysoanas is given as 159‘^E. and 
and Ptolemy says that it springs in a mountain-crest, flowing at 
first as a common stream with the Palandas and Attabas rivers but 
separating from them at and 1®20'N. 

B(^rthelot })laces Konkonagara on the Khrysoanas, which he 
considered to be the Perak, at perhaps Kuala Kangsa, and Tharra 
for which he gave 162"E. and 1®20'N. possibly in the basin of the 
Pahang (53, p. 404). As I have said, I prefer the Bernam for the 
Khrysoanas; liiit clearly Konkonagara, a definitely Indian name, 
must have been somewhere along the Khrysoanas and I suggest 
somewhere in the slab-grave region. 

Jouveau-Dulireuil calls the Pondichery site Arikemodu but 
Wheeler says that that name does not seem to be known and calls 
it by its modern name of Virampatnam. It is two miles south 
of }^ndich4ry, which Jouveau-Dubreuil confidently identifies as 
ITolcmy’s ^‘Podouke, emporiord*, and Wlieeler provisionally ac- 
cepts. Wheeler agrees that on ‘The fragmentary evidence at pre- 
sent available the site qualifies sufficiently for the status of empo- 
rium*'. 

Amongst the objects found in the excavations carried out in 
1941-2 were some gratfiti in a Brahnii script ascribed by Dr. B. C. 
Phhabra on epigraphieal grounds to the period from 200 B.C. to 
200 A.J),, and also an extensive series of beads made from quartz, 
amethyst, topaz, agate, jasper, cornelian and glass, together witli 
unworked and partially worker! stones. “The site was ve^y clearly 
a focus for the senii-precioiis stone trade and relaied industries. 
One type of bead in particular is significant: the so-called “col- 
lared barred^ which is distributed widely in India and is found also 
in the eastern Mediterranean area^’ (296, pp: 92-3). 

Jouveau-Dubreuil mentions no beads but he says that most 
of the glass objects found at the time when he saw" the site were 
of a very special shape, exactly like those found in extreme abund- 
ance on the Phoenician coast of the Mediterranean from the begin- 
ning of 600 B.O. Dr. A. Aiyappan, of the Madras Museum, on 
being shown them, immediately recognized the shape of these ob- 
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jects as identical with similar ones found at Amaravati, where glass 
of the same type was found. douveau-Dubreiiil, accord ingly^, dated* 
the Pondichery site as in the first and second centuries A.l)., which 
is, of course, exactly the ])eriod of Ptolemy. He (onsiclered that 
the site was tliat of a manufacture of objects in glass by Indians 
working under the supervision of Romans. Wheeler says that it 
is clear that the stratum, from which sherds of imported Roman 
pottery, notably amphorae and red-glazed Arrctine ware, and at 
any rate some of the beads came, was accumulating not later than 
50 A.D., and perhaps upwards of half a century later. Fie says 
«lso that an identical complex of head-forms and stones oc'tmrs on 
two sites ill the State of Hyderabad, tliese being dated definitely 
Ry finds of coins of the Andhra period (which he gi\es as late B.(\ 
to 250 A.D. ) in association with the bead iiKlusiry. Wheeler says 
that ‘^archaeologieally, the type-fossil of the period is the liead, and 
it is on a caieful stmiy of bead-forms that South Indian arcliaeology 
of this ])hase is most likely to make its first a(ivaii(*es”. 

It may, then, well lie that in Malaya there was also a bead 
industry where loc'al (Indonesian) wmrkmen manufaetiired under 
the superMsion of Indians w^ho had learnt the art in south India; 
and in view^ of Ptolemy's two emporia at Takkola and Sabana it is 
not beyond the liounds of ])oasi))ilitv that Romans also frinpiented 
the Peninsula, in wdiich case the finds of Roman beads liccomes 
easier to uiKl(*rstand. 

During the years 1940 to 1945 the Ecole Fraiicaise d’Extreme- 
Orient in Indo-Ohiiia has achieved many most remarkable results, 
which are described in a recent brochure.^ Prom our purely Mala- 
van point of view the most interesting of the new’ finds are those 
made at Oc-Eo, an ancient town situate some* 25 kilometres from the 
coast of the Gulf of Siam in the province of Gbaudoc in the Trans- 
hassao. A large number of finds at different sites in tliis province 
were made, wliidi will enable us now to build up the ancient his- 
tory of Fu-iian, previously known only from Ghineso records and 
a few Sanskrit inscriptions. Aerial recomiai sauce had revealed at 
()c-Eo a maritime towui, with sea-commnnication through a port 
connected with it by a canal. Polished stone axes, some of which 
resemliled others discovered by Mr. Ivor Evans at Kuala Seliiising, 
were discovered here, together with thousands of beads, in crystal 
and cornelian as well as other substances, of which some were 
■^^Roman^^ beads. Bronze and iron objects w’ere dis(‘Ovefcd as well 
as a number of leaden amulets with Brahman symbols on them. But 
quite the most remarkable and most interesting object discovered 
was a large cabocdion in pale de verve with the face in profile of a 
bearded man with braided hair and wearing a Beythian cap. This 
w’^as ^^clearly a Sassanid effigy of about the middle of the IVth 
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«cenhiry A.D. when a kin^ of Iranian stock was reigning over Fu- 
jian^’. Objects ol; a Roman character were also found, such as a 
conielian intaglio with a (dearly Roman bust upon it aud a gold 
medallion with the efligy of one of the Antonines and a Latin in- 
scription of which only the letters AVREL. . are still legible. 
Another find portrays (‘crtainly Antoninus thc^ Rious and bears 
a date corresf)ondjng to lo2 A.D, These finds will clearly link up 
with the earliest ^Tloinan embassies^^^ when they have ]>een pro- 
perly considered and witJi the ^‘Eomaif^ lamp found at P’ong Tuk 
in Siam, Sanskrit inscriptions also were found, which date back 
palaeografihically to the Iflrd or IVtli centuries A.D. One must 
await a full descrif)tion of the (^haudoc discoveries hut it is clear 
tliat they are of first importance and wdll have to be considered 
in relation to Rtolemv^s (unporia and cities in the Malay Peninsula. 
Incidentally, it w’ould seem that M. Paul I-/evy has no^v written 
a ])Ook ('Onceniing I^tolemy\s geography, the thesis of which is 
that the Oolden fChersonese was not the Malay Peninsula hut the 
Burmese deltas and tiuit Oaitigara must he looked for not in Tong- 
kir.g hut in Co(diin-Ohipa in tlie region of Cape St. James. It will 
1)(' interesting to see how^ M. Levy arrives at such results or how he 
compress('S Ptolemy^s 14 degrees of latitude (i.e. 700 geographical 
miles) between Sada, where the ships arrived on the east coast of 
the Bay of Bcmgal to Sabana the most southerly point which he 
gives on tlie Kliersonese. It w^ould seem tliat, following the cus- 
tom of so many others, he must liave preferred to ignore Ptolemy 
himself in his identifications. 

At the end of his paper (284) Sir Richard Winstedt refers 
to Professor Othw Beyer^s pre-historic discoveries in the Philip- 
pines and regrets the absence of ac(*ounts of them. Professor Kali- 
das Nag (276, pp: 72-83) gives much information about them, 
and the Philippines generally, in his book; and, while I was in 
Madras during the Japanese occupation of Malaya, Professor Nila- 
kanta Sastri most kindly had typed out for me a paper^ by the 
eminent American anthropologist, Professor Roland B. Dixon, in 
wliieh he disiaissed Professor Beyer^s discoveries, which he him- 
self had examined in Manila in 3930. I quote the following pas- 
sages from my type-scrij)t, as there seems to he no copy of the 
original in Malaya: — 

^^Now both the iron and glass objects are similar to and in some 
<'ases identi(*al with tlie pre-historic glass finds in th(‘ south of 
India. These occur in the dolmen tombs and urn burials which 
are found by the hundreds of thousands, and which almost certainly 
ante-date the historic Chera, (^hola and Pandyan Kingdoms, whose 

1 It IS doubtful if they were real embassies; their dates were 120 and 166 A.D. 
^ Ptolemy’s degree of latitude was 50 geographical miles. 

1 Proceedings of the American Philosophical Socktyit vol: 1^30. pp: 225-5^. 
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history goes back to the beginning of the Christian era or before*. 
As finds of similar glass beads and bangles ha^e recently been made- 
in the Malay Peninsula, in dolmen tombs in Java^ and in North 
Borneo, the inference is inescajiable that we have clear evideince of 
a trade contact between the northern Philijipines and southern 
India, running well back into the first injllenium B.(\ The ex- 
tensive trade and colonization and later conquests of the South 
Indian Kingdoms, in Sumatra and Java as well as in Indochina 
in the early centuries of the Chiistian era, are of course well known. 
This new material, however, seems to make it clear that this was 
far from being the beginning of such contacts, but rather the last 
stages in an association reachmg as far as the northern Philippines^ 
which had begun many centuries before. In (liinese historical 
sources, there are a few references to maritime traders bringing 
typical Indian products to China as far hack as tiie 7th century 
B.C. These accounts have generally been regarded incredulity" 
or strong suspicion at least. In view of this evidence from the 
Philippines the probability of these accounts is greatly increased, 
with consequences for the history oi Chinese culture which are 
obvious. 

new chapter v«e(‘ms thus to be opening in the early history 
of southern Asia and Indonesia. So little serious attention has 
yet been paid to the pre-history of the whole of southern India^ 
that the course of its development and the origins of its culture 
are still virtually unknown. That the knowledge of glass-making 
reached it from Western Asia is extremely jirobable, either by way 
of tile sea-trade with southern Arabia, Mesopotamia and Egypt, or 
possibly overland. That southern India becomes a way -station be- 
tween Wi^steni Asia and the Philippines in the diffusion of one 
cultural trait at least/' 

Pjvfeshor Dixon concluded his paper with the following para- 
graph : — 

^^With the discovery of the ancient cultures of the Indus Valley 
at Mohenjoclaro and Harappa, a new era in our knowledge of the 
origins and developments of the Indian culture has been begun; 
with the I'eeent archaeological discoveries of Dr. Anderson and Dr. 
Li in China, we for the first time have begun to get a glimpse into 
the early stages of growth of Chinese culture. The finds made by 
Professor Beyer during the last four years in the Philippines, havo 
similarly opened up for us a wholly new vista, Which not only 
carries our vision in one sweep back perhaps to palaeolithic 
but shows us clearly that even this remote fringe of the old world 
was reached by cultural streams, some of whose sources Jay in wes- 
tern Asia, and whose influence was felt here perhaps as early ^ 
the beginning of the first millenium B.C/* 
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The net result of all the above leads me to put forward the 
opinion that our Malayan slab-graves must be dated, at all events 
provisionally, from the l)eginning of the first milleniuin A.l). and 
that the builders must be considered, again provisionally, to have 
been South Indians. Further research into our ancient Malayan 
«ites may clear the matter up finally. 

Til conclusion, 1 would call the attention of Malayan readers 
to the much regretted deaths in 1945 of Messieurs Henri Maspero, 
Paul Pelliot, Victor Goloubew and George Groslier and in 1943 of 
Mile. (Ur.) Madeleine (^olani. Their names will live for ever in 
the annals of research in southeastern Asia and be as widely mourned 
in Malaya as in the lager world of science outside. 

(to be continued) 
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The Birthday of Sir Stamford Raffles 

By the eoiirteBy of Mr. A. B. M(‘Korron, recfutlv arrived 
horae, I have seen the account of the ceremony attending the resto- 
ration to its former site of the statue of Sir Stamford liaffles. I 
noted that this was actually jdanned to take place on his alleged 
birthday, 5th July, but for the greater convenience of the public 
it was deferred to Saturday, 6th July. 

It is curious that confusion of dates seems to be associated 
with Baffles. It will he recollected liow much difflculty was ex- 
perieiu'ed in fixing accurately the date of founding of Singapore. 

In the case of his birthday, confusion has also arisen. The 
date of 5th July for his birth ajipeared originally in the Memoir of 
Lady Baffles. But when she refers to his death she states that that 
took place on r)th July, the day before he completed the age of 45 
years! Boulger, like various monuments, followed Lady Baffles 
without noticing the discrepancy. Egerton and (^upland on the 
other hand (without ('oniment) state that he was born on 6th of 
.July. That 1 tliink, is certainly the correct date and in fact 
Baffles himself regarded it as his birtliday and held birthday 
(‘clelirations on that date as the copy of the diary of Major Travers, 
in iny pissession, (dearly shows. Mow then has this confusion arisen? 
A solution has occured to me which I think may well be the right 
one. It will lie rec^ollected that Baffles was born at sea and it so 
hajipens that at that p(Tiod a day at sea was reckoned from noon 
to noon and not, as at jiresent and as always ashore, from mid- 
night to midnight. If therefore (and this 1 cannot prove) Baffles 
was bom hciore noon on 6th July )>y shore reckoning, he would 
lia\e been liorn on Tith July hv sea reckoning and his birth would 
have been entered in the Official Log under date 5th July. 

C. E. WuRTznuRG. 
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The Old Church on The Malacca Hill 

Originalh called "'Nossa Henhora da Omm'\ built in 1521^ 
and successively known as ^^Nossa Senhora da Madre de l)eos^\ 
'^Kossa Sen flora do Monte'' or *'de Ofeiro'\ ''Nossa Senhora da 
Annonmda'\ and finally as the ''Chnrch of St -Paul." 

by 

Fin Tl. Cakdon^ M. ap., of the Ihiria Foreign Missions Soc. 
(translated from the French by Mrs. L. Elkins) 

Immediately after the capture of Malacca by the Portuguese^ 
in 1511, d^Albuquerque and his captains held a council and decided 
that the fortress ^\]iich the} intended to build should be situated 
at the mouth of the river, on the left bank, on the very site occupied 
by the royal town. 

As a defence against enemv fora}s they first of all ('onstructed 
a strong enclosure consisting of a jialisade strengthtmed by a moat. 
Within this enclosure, at the foot of a hill, the fortress was 
erected. (0 ^h\nd,’^ adds his son and biographer. Bras d’Albu- 
querque, “because Afonso Dalboipierque was very much devoted to 
Our Lady, he ordered tlie men to build a church to which he gave 
the name of Nossa Senhora da AnnonciadaS ( 2 ) 

Fr. Schurhammer, S. J., makes here the timely remark that 
the text of Joao de Barros, ( 3 ) “tlie most trustworthy of all Portu- 
guese historians^^ “supposes that there was no churcL or chapel on 
the hill of Malacca before 1521. And this seems to follow also tho 
Carlas de Afonso de Albui/uerque (edit. Lisbao, 1884-1936), in 
whidi no mention is made of a church on tlie hill. Albuquerque 
speaks only of the jiarish church which he built near the fortress 
at the foot of the hill.^^ ( 4 ) 

• 

It IS therefore clear that the church of Nossa Senhora da An- 
nonciada built by d^\lbuquerque cannot be the old church whose 
ruins can still be seen on the hill at Malacca, although it is called 
by that name in the plan of the Fortress drawn by Emmanuel 
Godinho de Eredia. ( 5 ) Since the Dutch occupation it has been 
known as the Church of St. Paul. We owe this church to the 
Jesuits who built it, from 1566 (or 1567) to 1590. On the site 
of a small ermida or C'hapel which was constructed by the famous- 
Navigator Duarte (^oelho, (^) in fulfilment of a vow made to the 
Mother of God, 
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Barros is the first historian to mention this primitive ermida. 
He writes that in BriB, at the time of the siege by Mahmud, the 
king chased from Malacca by d" Albuquerque : "‘on the hill which 
comiuands our Fortress, where Duarte Coellio built an ennida (?) 
called Nossa Se^ihora da Graca, Jorge Botelho de Pombal, and the- 
Portuguese casados (S) established in the district known as Batu 
China, were placed for the defence of the hill/^(9) 

Tile cordial commercial relations with the (^hinese merchantfe" 
in Malacca which existed ever since d’Allmtiuerque initiated them 
in loll, were fostered by the voyages to Canton of Jorge 
Ahares, (lo) of Bafael Perestrello, (“) and, above all, of Fernao* 
Peres d'Andrade, (la) chief Admiral of Malacca, came to an abrupt 
end through the blundering of Simao Peres, brother of the latter. 
By his haughtiness and his exaggerated pretentions, he alienated the 
sympathies of the newly made friends. The Portuguese were ex> 
eluded from the coast of China; from 1521 to 1547 — date of the 
Assenfameuio ( 13 ) (treaty) concluded with Leoncl de Sousa, — the 
(liinese ports were liarred to Portuguese trade. 

When Duarte Coelho arrived in Canton, from Malacca, on 
June 25, 1521, jii company with another merchant of the latter 
town, he found that the three ships commanded by SimAo Peres 
d^Andrade were being attacked by a Chinese flotiila. Two days 
later, the (Jiinese admiral, with his fifty junks, attat-ked the five 
Portuguese shijis. lie sustained such severe losses, however, that 
he was forced to retreat. There was a short respite, and then the 
fight was renewed, and continued for forty days until Ambrosio do 
Rego, with two more ships arrived from Malacca. The Portuguese 
held a council of war, and decided that, thanks to the utiexf)ected 
reinforcement, they could try and force their way through the enemj 
fleet and escaf)e from the bay in which they were bottled up. It 
was at this moment that the Chinese renewed the offensive, and a 
hot a(*tion followed. Barros writes: “Duarte Coelho, who was not 
only a brave cavalier Imt also an excellent Christian, specially 
devoted to Our Lady, noticed that the fight was taking place on 
the 8th. of September, 1521, the day of the feast of the Nativity of 
Our Lady. He, therefore, requested that every one should invoke 
her ill the ho])e that help might be granted in her Name. As she 
is wont to do, in favour of those who invoke her in their pressing 
uchhIs, Our Lady came to their aid. A heavy storm sprang up, 
taking us on the poop and throwing the enemy into violent dismay, 
even sinking some of their ships, so that Duarte Coelho and his 
convoy were able to retun) to Malacca where they arrived on the 
21st October. In remembrance of this, he erected a chapel {casa) 
in honour of Our Lady on the summit of the hill commanding the 
Fortress, The hill was thenceforth called the Hill of Our Lady, 
in commemoration of the miracle which the Holy Virgin had 
wrought in his favour.” (m) 
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So runs the Chronicle of Barros on the subject of the church 
on the hill at Malacca. There is no doubt of the truth of his record, 
for, according to the very just remark of Fr. Schurhainmer, Bar- 
roe is the most reliable of the Portuguese historians, the more so, 
as he wrote during the lifetime of St. Francis Xavier. 

What exactly was that ermida? of what was it made? It was 
but a small building the materials of which must have contained 
hut a small percentage of laterite, if availalde: or, in its absence, 
'Haypa'* (ly) may have been used in the construction of the founda- 
tion and the pillars. Perhaps it was even a simple erection of 
timber like the Ermida da Madre de Deus, built later by Bishop 
Don Jorge de Sousa da Santa Luzia on a spur of Biikit China. 
All that can be said is that, after it had stood forty-six years, in 
i^pite of ceaseless repairs, the Casa de Nosm Senhora da Orace was 
80 completely ruined that the Jesuits, to whom it belonged, decided 
its demolition to build, in its place, the great church whic‘h still 
exists today. 

As years went on, the humble edifice erecte^l ])y Duarte (’oelho 
became a spot dear not only to the pious Portuguese po])ulation 
living in houses crowded at the foot and on the slo})e of the hill 
under the ])rotocting guns of the Fortress^ l)ut also to the merchants 
and mariners held in the Malacca port by the unfavourable mon- 
.soons. In fact, w'e learn from Feriiao Mendes Pinto, that, in 1540, 
whilst in jiuisuit of the pirates who had pillaged his cargo, Antonio 
Faria de Sousa and all his crew, then in the |>ort of Mutipinao, 
recited the Litanies of Our Lady witli great devotion and \ows of 
rich offerings for the decoration of the Chapel of Nossa Seuhora 
do Oteiro, (i^) 

When, at the beginning of 1550, Malacca received the news of 
the hajipy debuts of St. Francis Xa\ier at Cagoshima (Japan), the 
Captain of the Fortress, Don Pero da Silva da Cama, an intimate 
friend of the saint, a man full of zeal for the ])ro})agation of the 
Faith, considered it his duty to celebrate, by public rejoicings and 
with great solemnity, the success of the apostle of those distant 
islands. 


Thtu'efore, on Ascension Da}^ (»?) a ])roces8ion ('omposed of 
the Civil Magistrates, the Clergy of the town and the Captain of 
the Fortress leading his soldiers, left the Parish Church of Kossa 
Eenhora da Afiiionciada and climbed the hill to the little ermida, 
to thank Our Lady for the happy landing of St. Francis in Japan 
on the day of her triumphal entry in Heaven. AU present assisted 
at a solemn high Mass celebrated by the Vicar General. In the 
evening, four Ja^ianese, sent to Malacca by Xavier, ‘"tlikt they might 
^ee tliemsclvcs how great and prosperous were nations wmeh 
professed the faith of Christ, received the Sacrament of Baptism. 
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In the following century, when the Jeauits had replaced the 
humble Casa of Duarte Coelho by a more dignified edifice, thm 
devotion to the Virgin of the ermida, henceforth oftener known 
under the title of Nossa Senhora da Madre de T)em, or IS^ossa Sen- 
bora do Monte or de Oieiro, was as ardent as ever. On the 22nd 
March, 1630, Xuno Alvares Botelho, Governor of the Indies* who 
had the previous year annihilated a powerful Achinese fleet besieg- 
ing the Fortress, captured a pataxo (light Dutch ship) and sent it 
to Malai'ca with all the crew. The prize was received ‘‘to the sound 
of the bells of the victorious city which, immediately, organised a 
great procession to the Church of the Society of eTesiis, where was 
given a solemn benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrement, ui 
thanksgiving to Ihe Divine Magesty for tlie blessings showered at 
that time on India/' (is) About the same time, so Portuguese 
prisoners from Jacatra (Java) whose ransom had been paid by the 
“City of tlie Holy Name of God in Amachau^^ (Macau) arrived 
in Malacca. As soon as they disemlurked at the quay of the Little 
Port, at tlie ri\er mouth, they went in firocession to thank Our 
Lady of the Hill (Nossa Senbom do Oibeiro) for whom all have^ 
a great devotion." (19) 

This veneration of the Old Portuguese of Malacca and tlie EavSt 
ladies for the primitive ermida and, later, for the church which 
su(‘cee(led it, did not liave its origin solely in the love of the Mother 
of God which is inherent in the hearts of all Catholics. They loved 
Nossa Senbora do Monte, in })articular, because it was associated^ 
in their minds, with the name of the great saint Francis Xavier^ 
apostle of the Indies. The ruins which remain are equally dear 
to us for the same reason. They are not only of historic value hut 
they arouse in us memories of a most glorious past in the annala 
of the modern apostolate. 

In the course of his journey to the Moluccas, in 1545, St. 
Francis Xavier sta 3 ’’ed at Malacca. As a result of the first visit 
of the great missionary, Nossa Senhora do Oteiro emerged from 
the shade, and henceforward occupied a leading position in the 
religious histoi^ of the Far East and “Insular Asia^^ (Oceania). 
On being urged by the inhabitants, the saint agreetl to establish 
in the Portress a Kesklence of the Company and a School. Imme- 
diately on his return to India, in 1548, to start the enterprise Jie 
sent Fr. Francisco Peres and Roque de Oliveira. ( 20 ) The two 
religious arrived on the 28th of May of that year, and were first 
installed in a poor house near the “Hospital of the Misericordia^’. 
But the ineonveni(‘nce caused by the existence of the school in sucli 
a neighbourhood decided the inhabitants to transfer it to the sum* 
mit of the hill of Nossa Senhora where houses were bought near 
the ermida, A short time afterwards the ermida itself was given 
by the Bishop of Goa, Don Prei Joao d^ Albuquerque, (^O to the 
Society of Jesus. In bis notice on the Church of Si.-Paul, Fr. 
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Schurhammer mentions that the Jesuits were already in occupation 
in June 151-9, The instructions to Bravo, dated 23rd June of the 
same year were, indeed, followed by an annotation saying that they 
‘‘Vere given to me by the Blessed Fr. Master Francis, eve of Saint- 
John^s feast, at night, in the chapel of Nossa Senhom do Monte 
where he used to sleep before he went to Japan/^ (^ 2 ) 

Based on the information of the Fr. Visitor, Alexander Valig- 
nani, ( 23 ) Fr. Francisco de Sousa could write in all truth: ‘This 
College (meaning the Eesidence) of Malacca originated in the 
Church of Nossa Senhora do Oteiro, given us by the clergy, and 
fiome houses in the vicinity presented to us by the town.^’ ( 24 ) 
Whenever the saint stayed at Malacca in the course of his voyages 
to the Moluccas (1545-1547), to Japan (1550-1552), and to China 
(1552) he loved to preach in the little ermida and even rested there 
ior a short time at night, (^j) 

The first news of the victory over the Achinese in the Perlis 
river, on Sunday 6th December 1547, (^6) was announced by Xavier 
from the pulpit of the Parish Church, whilst the battle was still 
in progress. This miracle of second sight “which the people of 
the country according to Pinto, “usually called the miracle of the 
Ac}ie7is\ ( 27 ) took place in the church of Nosm Senltora da An- 
nonciada, the future (hthedral, built by d’Albuqueivjue. However 
-as there were some who still doubted the news of victory, Xavier 
decided, that evening, to confirm it. He, therefore, preached a 
second sermon in a neighbouring erniAda ( 28 ) which was none but 
Nossa t^enliora do Oleiro, “In it he described anew the battle, 
with a wealth of details still greater than in the morning, which 
excited in the hearts of the hearers such a confidence that all tlieir 
fears vanislied.^^ ( 29 ) 

When he was preparing to leave for China, in 1552, St, Francis 
Xavier, for the last time asked for the hospitality of Our Lady in 
this sanctuary which he loved so well. But it was with a wounded 
heart that he left the Fortress. The Captain, Don Alvaro d'Athaido, 
brother and successor of Don Pero da Silva da (lama, o])po8ed the 
departure of Diogo Pereira, ( 30 ) a rich Malacca merchant and 
friend of the saint, though the latter had been officially nominated 
ambassador to (ffiina by the King of Portugal. At the same time 
he refused to recognise the dignity and poweis of A])Ostolic Nuncio 
granted to the saint by the Pope. The jealousy and cupidity of 
Don Alvaro thus^ brought to nothing the plans' for an apostolatc 
in the greatest Empire on earth, plane wlxich were very dear to 
his heart. The impious behaviour of the new (Captain and his 
adherents, which went so far that they insulted him publicly in the 
streets, forced Xavier to take extreme measures. When he had 
<^ome down to the Little Harbour near which stood the Fdmosa 
(Fortress) and the Parish Church, he turned “facing the main 
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door of the church, which was opposite him”, and, on his knees, 
prayed for his enemies. "‘Then rising, he took oft* his shoes”, and 
^^struck them against a stone as if sliaking off the dust.” (3 0 He 
then got into the manclina ( 31 a) which took him to his l)oat in the 
Main Port of the ''Him das Naos\ The sain’t gesture has rightly 
been considered as an appeal to Divine Justice, not only against 
Don Alvaro, but also against the Portuguese city, which had been 
turned into a Babylon of the Orient by the proftigate inhabi- 
tants. ( 3 i) 

Soon after he liad arrived in Sancian, on tlie 21st October, 
Francis Xavier wrote to Francisco Peres, whom he had left in 
Malacca as Superior, directing him ^^to leave Malacca and get ready 
as soon as possible to embark for India,” ( 33 ) In a last message to 
the Superior, dated 12th November, the saint instructed him as 
to what action he wished to be taken so far as the Eesidence and 
the Chapel or Nossa Senhora do Oieiro were concerned: — day 
or two before you start,” he wrote, think you should ask Vincent 
Viegas (33a) to take charge of our house in the city, and of the 
little chapel in the suburb attached to it, dedicated to Our Lady 
tlie Mother of God. Ask him, then, to allow you to commit those 
two houses of the Society to his care and cust(xdy. And, lost, in the 
course of time, either h(‘ himself or any other in his name, should 
think of acquiring any riglit of property in these two places, you 
must put in his hand the cojiy of the deed of gift by wliich the 
Bisho}) has made over these two buildings, in regular legal form, 
to the Society of Jesus in ]>erpetuity: and at the same lime you 
must get Vincent Viegas to give you an acknowdedgmcnt declaring 
that he takes these two houses under his charge and protection 
sini])ly as a trust, and for their preservation ; and that he is ready 
to restore them to the Society when required to do so. You must 
take with you the original of the Lord Bishop’s deed of gift and 
diploma, that they may be sent in the safest way from (Vchim to 
Goa, to be kept in the latter town in the Archives of Sauit-Paul 
.... You must not continue wasting your labours, which, as 
things are, may be far better employeil elsewhere, on a town so 
ungrateful and unworthy of your help, as has for some time been 
the case.” ( 34 ) 

These words, said Francisco de Sousa, recall ‘^the terrible sen- 
tence })ronounced by God against Babylon: ‘^(hiravimus Baby- 
lonem et non est sanata. Derelinquamus earn.” (We have attended 
Babylon, but she is not healed. Forsake her.” ( 35 ) They gi\e a 
dreadful significance to Francis^ action on leaving Malacca. 

On Sunday, the 27th November, about 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, (}6) on the beach of Sancian, Father Master Franeis Xavier 
surrendered his soul to God in a miserable little liut made of 
boughs, his only assistant being his faithful Chinese servant, Anto- 
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iiio de Santa Fe. By the care of this faithful servant^ the body 
of St. Francis, untouched by the corruption of the tomb, was brought 
to Malacca, where it arrived on the 22nd Marcli, 1533, 

Although there v^ere no Jesuits left in the town, the inhabi* 
tants, as if they wished to make amends for their treatment of the 
saint, arranged a triumphal jirocession for the body, wdiich has been 
so miraculously jireserved. Bearing candles in their hands, the in- 
habitants (les('eiided to the Little l^oit and, from there, following 
the princ'ifial streets of the town, the funeral train made its w^ay 
to the Ermid^i of Senhora do Monie, hearing the body of 

Father Xavier. All the nobility, (with the exception of Don Al- 
varo), the Vicar (leneral and his (dergy, the Preachers Friars of 
the Convent of Saint-Dominic, all took part in the procession. An 
impobing concourse of })eople, in wdii(‘h Christians and heathens 
elbowed each other, soon formed, and it was said that never before 
had such a multitude been seen in Malacca. (37) 

Was it not clearly indicated that the ^‘Hermitage of Oiir 
i^ady of th(^ Mount which had alw’ays been his home in Malacca, 
and from which he liad departed for China nine months and twenty- 
two days before/^ (38) should be the last resting jilace of the apostle? 
At the summit of the lull, the coffin w^as opened, and the people 
mar\ oiled on seing the holy body wdiich appeared as though still 
animated by the lireath of life. The usual prayers were then said, 
and the mortal remains of the saint were interred in the choir of 
the ermtda wuth no other ceremonies than these used for the burial 
of a priest. A pious baud placed a silk cushion at the head of the 
grave. A(‘cordiiig to a Portuguese custom the body w^as placed 
uncoffined iii the bare earth, (39) Bartoh and Maft'ei say: ‘‘The 
grave w^as dug so straight and small that, on forcing the body into 
it, the flesh of one of the shoulders was lacerated and fresh blood 
again downed freely, Xot withstanding this sight, the earth 
Avas actually pressed down and stamped upon with the feet, to the 
injury of the body; so that it would seem as if Malacca was 
destined to outrage him, both in life and death.^^ (40) 

Lncena writes that, while on his w^ay to the Moluccas, Father 
Joao da Beira called at Malacca and had the tomb opened, so that 
he might verify the rejiorts of the miraculous preservation of the 
body. He found ihe cushion under the head and the veil protect- 
ing the face soaked in fresh blood, wffiich had flowed under the 
weight of the earth pressed dowm, according to custom, by tramp- 
ling after burial. ( 4 O 

On the other hand we have a letter written in 1554, in reply 
to an enquiry from Father Manoel Teixeira, S.J. In this Jetter, 
Antonio de Santa Fe mentions that only the nose was flaltened, 
and he says that this w^as caused by the rammers used by the black 
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slaves to level the soil ( 42 ) Further Francisco Lopes d’Almeida, a 
resident of Coc'him, who saw the body at Malacca befoi’e its depar- 
ture for Goa, deposed, in 1557, that when he had seen the corpse, 
it was in perfect condition, ^^>xcept that the tip of the nose was 
contused, due to percussion in the act of burial/^ ( 43 ) 

The damage caused to the remains of the saint has undoubtedly 
been exaggerated by Lu(-ena, Bartoli and Maffei, esj)eoially the last 
two. All things considered, the concordant evidences of Antonio 
de Santa Fe ( 44 ) and of Francisco Lopes d^ Almeida, who tlieinselv(‘s 
mw the body ])efore its transfer to Goa, has an incontestable autho- 
rity whi(‘h we cannot ascribe to the accounts of the other historians 
quoted. The witnesses^ accounts should be })referre<l. 

Jn the course of the excavations of Nossa Senhora do Monte 
made in 1925, a bri(*kwork vault was unearthed at the entrance of 
the sanctuary; it was immediately reported to be the ])la('e where 
the body of St. Francis Xavier had rested. A learned Jesuit, 
wliose work on the history of the Portuguese East Indies had 
acquired an indisputalde authority, heard of this discovery. In 
1931, lie drafted two memoranda, ( 43 ) one on the (Jiurdi of Saint 
Paul itself, and the other on the site of the sainPs tomb, and proved 
by docuinentfi in liis possession tliat the identification was erroneous. 
It was not known, then, either in Malacca or elsewhere, that the 
])riinitive Ertnida, in wliich the bodv of the saint had been p!a(*ed, 
when it was brought from Sancian, bad been pulled down, in 15613 
or 1567, when the existing church of Saint-Paul was erected on it'-* 
site by the Jesuits. In other w'ords, it was believed tliat the church 
of Saint-Paul was the one built by Afonso d’Albiiquerqiie in 1511, 
and that St. Francis Xavier had used it as the centre of his ajiostolic 
work in Malacca. But as the building, erected by Duarte Goelho, 
has disappeared leaving not the least trace, no attempt can ])e 
made to identify the site of the sainfs resting place in the existing 
('hurcli. Xotliing remains wliich can authoritati\ely identify ir. 
All tliat can be said is that Xavier was interred m the choir 
(aipellfi) of the primitive ermidn. As to the site of this ermido, 
wdiicb is now included within the present church, iioiiody can now 
determine it with certainty; and it is improbalile that it (‘ver will 
he identified. It should suffice us to know that the tomb, in which 
the saint^s body rested, was dug in the choir of the little (‘hapel 
raised by the gratitude of Duarte Coelho. The jilace of the burial 
is affirmed liy two eye-wdtnesses : Antonio de Santa Fc and Fran- 
cisco Ix)])es d^Almeida, the former in his letter of September 1553 
to Father Manoel Texeira, and the latter in his deposition of 1557. 
Further, Bartoli and Maffei on their sule confirm these two wit- 
nesses ill their statement; “Xavier was buried at the foot of the 
door that lead to the sacristy (Schurhammer’s translation). ( 46 ) 
It follows that the choir of the ermida is meant. We may quote 
here from an English translation of Bartoli and Maffei by Father 
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F. W, Faber, 1).]).,: ''The sacred corpse was taken out of the 
case and buried in the naked earth outside the church,*^ ( 47 ) Doubt* 
less the honourable translator's work was influenced by the prejudice- 
against the poinilation of Malacca evidently felt by the two Italian 
♦lesuits. In truth, the latter could not forget the insults which 
had been licaped on St. Francis Xavier by Don Alvaro^s clique, 
before the last journey to Fhina and, in deflance of all justice, they 
made every inhabitant of Malacca share indis(*riniinatelv the res- 
})onsibility and the odium, lliis feeling in tlie two biographers 
explains their prejudiced accounts of the funeral proceedings in the 
chapel of Senhora do Motile. Further, their judgment of 

the facts themselves are unreliable, because they credit the inhabi* 
tants of Malacca with deliberate intent to injury, attributing this 
to a (‘ontempt for the saint which was certainly never felt by the 
people. They take a malicious pleasure in making the worst of 
customs which, w^hile not reprehensible in themsehes, were repuh 
sive to the Italian mind. 

After lie had caused the corpse to l>e exhumed, and verified tlie 
incorruptible state in which God had preserved it, Father Joao 
da Keira could not make up his mind to return it into its old rest- 
ing place. By his directions, it was inclosed in a coffin, trimmed 
with velvet, ])repared by the saint^s close friend, Diogo Pereira. As 
soon as the favourable monsoon should come, it was intended to 
transport the body to Goa, (48) "Malacca, remark Bartoli and 
Maffei, "being evidently unworthy of such a treasure.^^ (49) Ferii^o 
Mendes Pinto, in his Feregrinacam, says that "for this reason, 
when^the monsoon began to blow, the blessed body was carried in 
solemn procession, escorted by members of the nobility, to a boat 
which had been ex])ressly jirepared. It was then taken on board 
a ship belonging to a certain Lopo de Loronha (Xoronha) which 
was about to sail to India.’^ (50) Neither Pinto nor Francisco 
Lopes d’Almeida mention that the body had already been transferred 
from the grave to a coffin, on the night of August 15th. The former 
writes : "He was buried in the Hermitage and remained there 
nine months, that is to say, from the 17th of March to the 11th 
December 1553. On that day, the blessed body was taken from the 
earth and placed on a bier prepared by order of Diego Pereira. 
From the Hermitage of Our Lady it was borne in solemn proces- 
sion etc. . ( 51 ) In the same way, Francisco liopes d’Almeida 

says in his deposition: "The body was borne to the church of Our 
Lady of the Mount (as was the wont in regard to persons of great 
standing), it was buried in the chapel in a kind of grave where it 
lay hid, so to say, for five or six months. . and when the fitting 
moment for sailing to India came, the grave was opened, so that 
the bones might he transported to Goa. On opening the tomb the 
whole body was found to be intact and fresh, just as it had been 
laid there.^’ is^) That Pinto and Francisco Lopes d^Almeida 
should have passed over this detail in silence, even taking it ior 
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granted that the body was not placed in a coffin until the time of 
tl)e departure for Goa, does not surprise us, for like their contem- 
poraries they were not aware of the secret exhumation which had 
taken place on the night of the previous 15th August. 

The order which Xavier gave to Fatlier Framfsco Peres was- 
strictly obeyed. Tn January 1553, the Jesmts left Mahux^a and, 
thenceforth, only missionaries en route to the Moluccas and Japan, 
were to be seen from time to time in the empty Residency, waiting 
for the favourable monsoon to blow before continuing their jour- 
neys. Although none of the Fathers lived there, neveidheless the- 
Society was tiie recognized owner of the Hesidencv and the 
PJrniida, (n) Tn 1554, Father Master IWchior Xunes Barreto was 
amongst the missionaries awaiting further ])assage. He had tem- 
porarily resigned his office, as Tlrovinciai, which he had handed 
over to Father Balthasar Dias. He was en route from Goa to 
Japan with seven other religious of his Order, amongst whom was 
the future author of the P ere grina earn, who had recently been 
admitted to the Soc'iety as a Lay Brother. Belch ior Xunes disem- 
liarked at Malac'ca on the 5th June; but owing to grave disorders 
caused by the dejiosition and arrest of Don Alvaro d’Athaide de 
Gama, he was not able to continue his journey till April 1st 1555,. 
tlie following year. 

Francisco de Sousa, in his Oriente Conquhlado a Jesus Christo^ 
says that Father Belchior^s voyage took place a year earlier, i.e., 
m 1553, but l)v referring to the dates, of the events which hap- 
[)ened before, it will be seen tliat he is in error, for St. Francis 
Xavier was buried in Xossa Senhora do Monfe in March 1553, 
and his remains were taken to Goa in December of that year. The 
journey was made in two stages, one to (^ocliim and the 'isecond 
to Baticala, and the l)ody was received in Goa by the Father Pro- 
vincial Belchior Xunes himself, in March 1554, — the 17th accord- 
ing to Pinto, the 18th according to Francisco de Soinsa. iu) 
Moreover, we know tliat one of his fellow-travellers, as far as 
Malacca, was ‘‘Don Antonio de Xoronha, (5 5) who had been nomi- 
nated (^aptain of the Fortress, and was ])roceeding to Malacca to 
to take up office’^ as successor of Don Alvaro d’Athayde. 

During his stay in Malacca, Father Belchior saw clearly that 
the Society would have to raise the interdict imposed by St. Francis 
Xavier, and, therefore, to reopen the Kesidency. While awaiting 
the arrival of a Father officially empowered to do this, he gave 
Brother Luis Frois special instructions to reopen the little School 
which had been founded seven years previously by Roque de 
Oliveira (5^). 

Father Balthasar Dias left Goa for Malacca in April the follow- 
ing 3^ear (1556). He was received with extraordinary jo}^ writes 
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Francisco de Sonsa. was venerated and respected by every- 

body, as if he were a second Francis Xavier and they gave him, too, 
the title of Sao Padre (the holy Father). Four years later Baltha- 
zar l)ias was recalled to Goa, and died there in 1571. (Jz) 

I|C * * * 

Catholicism had now made great strides in the Far East, 
thanks to the activities of the Jesuits and of the Sons of St. 
Dominic who had founded a monastery in Malacca, in 1549. ( 58 ) 
It became, therefore, necessary to establish the e(*clesiastical hier- 
archy on H wider basis. The diocesf" of (k)a now stretched from 
the coast of Mocambique to the confines of Asia and Oceania, and 
could no longer be administered by the single Bishopric created, 
in 1534 by Vaul III. That is why the same Pope raised Goa to 
•an Archbishopric with suffragan ’sees at Cochim and Malacca, at 
the request of Queen Catarina and the Cardinal Regent, Don 
Henrique. Don Frei Jorge de Sousa Santa Luzia (59) of the Order 
of the Preachers Friars (Dominicans), and first Bishop of Malacca, 
(ould not, however, take possession of his See till after 1560. 

Father Christovao da ('‘osta, who commenced the erection of 
the existing eluirch of No^m Senhora do Monie, on the site of the 
primitive chapel, was then Rector of the Jesuit Residency. Al- 
though only forty years old, the Ermtda of Notsm Senliora da 
Graca needed continuous repairs. Father Lourenco Peres, in a 
letter to the General of the Jesuits, dated Malac'ca, ‘^nd December 
1566, wrote: is highly venerated because it is very ancient. 

If is a very liftle chapel and is falling into ruins little by little. 
Iherefore ice ought io build a new one. When Father Christov&o 
da Costa was rector, we began the repairs which we arc*, even 
now, continuing.’’ (^o) 

Malacca bad enjoyed peace ever since the great siege of 1551, 
which had been victoriously sustained by Captain Pero da Silsa da 
Gama against the allied forces of the King of J chore, the Queen 
of Japara, (^O the })otty Kings of I’erak, Pahang and Marruaz. ( 62 ) 
It seemed, therefore, a very favourable time to erect a new church. 
There was no suspic'ioii, then, that the Fortress was on the point 
•of passing through tlie most troubled period of its history, a period 
comparable only to the first years of its occupation when Mahmud, 
resolved to reconquer Malacca, harassed the town by incessant at- 
tacks, and nearly starved the inhabitants by maintaining an almost 
'Continuous blockade (1512-1526). It is, therefore, not to he won- 
dered at if the construction of the present church of Nossa Senhora 
do Monfe, though commenced in 1556 or 1567, was not completed 
until 1590. It is certain that the lengthy period taken to build 
the church was largely due to the various sieges which followed one 
after another for thirty years. Let us briefly recall tliem. 
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Don Leonis Pereira, the Captain of the Fortress, held the 
Aohinese at bay from January 20th to February 25th, 1568. This 
siege, according to do Couto, was one of the most glorious ever 
sustained by the Portuguese in the East Indies. 

Two years later, in 1570, an armada coming from India under 
Luis de Mello da Silva, found the Achinese anchored in the Eio 
Ferinoso (Batu l^ahat Kiver), whence they were blockading Malacca 
before besieging it with their land forces. Luis de Mello disloged 
them and ^ut them to flight. During the engagement, the enemy 
lost 1,200 killed and 300 prisoners. 

1ji 1573, the Achinese again tried to blockade the Fortress. 
Their plans were disturbed by Tristao Yas da Veiga, who was sail* 
iiig to the Sunda Straits with the new Captain of Malacca, Don 
Francisco Henriques, on board. I'ristao vas da Veiga refitted as 
best he could the old ships rotting jii the port, and inflicted a heavy 
defeat on the Achinese anchored in the mouth of the Muar River. 

In October, 1574, Tristao Vas, on his return from the Sunda 
Straits and the Moluccas, found Don Henriques dead, and that 
Malai’ca had been defending itself for three months against the 
attacks of the dapara'Javanese who were besieging the town. He 
saved the city a second time, and barely 5.000 of the enemy army 
of 15.000 are e.stiniated to have es(‘aped massacre, and returned to 
their island. 

In Jaiiiuirv 1st, 1576, the Achinese — always the Adiinese, — 
again battered at the ramparts of the Fortress. I'he besieges were 
ill a desperate position as their supply of powder were running 
low. Tristao Vas da Veiga, who had remained in Malacca, as 
Captain, at the request of the population, ordered the artillery to 
cease fire, so as to reserve the small supply of ])owder for the ex- 
I)e(*ted supreme assault of the enemy. The sudden silen(*e of the 
Portuguese cannon astonished the foe, and, suspecting that some 
subtle traj), which they could not fathom, was being prepared for 
them by the terrible Vas da Veiga, they took fright and, when 
Malacca was on the point of falling into their hands after a seveii- 
teen-day sieg^e, hastily decamped. 

Don .loao da (lama transferred the (‘onimand of the Fortress 
to Roque de Mello on August 19th, 1582, and on the same day, 
the Achinese, on their way to some villainous business in the Straits, 
passed Malacca and could not refrain from a hostile demonstra- 
tion, luckily without any consequence. 

Malacca endured a severe blockade during the captaincy of 
Joao da Silva (1584-1587) from the forces of the King of Johore^ 
the famous Hftjdle ou Rngate, as he was called by the Portuguese. 
Big real name was Alii Jalla Abdu’l Riayat Shah. In 1585 he 
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engineered a descent on the llha das Pedras (Pulo Upeh) which 
lies in front of the town, and finally, on the Oth January, 1587, laid 
siege in force to the Portress. He suffered such heavy losses from 
the Portuguese arms, however, that he speedil.y gave up an enter- 
prise which brought him such })oor results. Don Paulo de Lima 
Pereira, who arrived from Goa that year, in command of a fleet 
sent to help Malac(‘a, decided that he would ])unish the proud Ilajale 
and meet out to his capital the fate meant for Malacca. Johore 
was accordingly entirely destroyed. As to the unfortunate Joao 
<la Silva, he was so affected by the sight of the sufferings endured 
by the population of Malacca, for three years, that he became insane. 

So then the erection of the new Nossa Senliora do Monte pro- 
ceeded amidst the tumult of battles and the whistling of bullets 
which more than once covered the w^alls with scars and even broke off 
whole bits of masonry, thus forcing the labourers into Sisyphean 
labpur. The churcli was rendered vulnerable by its position on the 
summit of the hill, above the Famosa and the Santiago bastion, 
the more so, as during sieges, cannon were ])laced in its neighbour- 
hood, which attracted the return-fire of the enemv artillery. Do 
Couto mentions that, in 1551, whilst the Constable (^5) of tlie 
Portress was arming an espera (^4) before the door of Nossa Senhora 
do Monte, he was hit in the head by a bullet from a bombard ^^and 
killed on. the spoP\ (^5) Duiing the same siege the Javanese, be- 
fore making a decisive attack, invaded a house on the beach, and 
asked an old Malay woman ‘Tor the ]mth leading to the hill on 
which was the Jrniida da Madre de Decs. I^hey intended to lake 
}) 08 session of this as the height commanded the whole neighbour- 
hood, and, from there, they thought they could subdue the Port- 
ress (66) The enemy considered that the Titll of Nossa Senhora 
played a verv im})ortant part in the defence of the ])lace. 

Antonio de Qnadros, (67) ITovincial of the Jesuits, who stayed 
at Malacca about this time, on the occasion of a visitation to the 
Moluccas and Japan, gave his full ap]>roval to tlie jiroject of re- 
})lacing the ermida of Our Lady liy an entirely new church. During 
his stay he had time to see the state of dilapidation into wliich the 
little ermida of Duarte Coelho had fallen, dilapidation so great 
that there was no hope of ])resorving the chapel. Francisco de 
Sousa says: “Jn the Residency of Malacca, in the year 1567. we 
hmld n new church P ( 68 ) According to the letter from Father 
Lourenco Peres, already quoted. ( 69 ) the future edifice was to mea- 
sure: “no ])almos long, 46 broad, and 39,5 high,’’ However it 
was inipossible to complete it that year. For this reason, Don 
Belcln'or (^arneiro, Patrmch of Ethiopia (70) on calling at Malacca, 
on his way to Macau to take up his post as Administrator of the 
Missions in (^hina and Japan, handed to Don Frei Jorge de SSusa 
Santa Luzia, Bishop of Malacca, the relic which he had brought for 
the .sanctuary under construction. This relic, the head of one of 
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the Eleven Tiiousand Virgins who, according to the legend, suffered 
martyrdom at Kolhn, in Germany, with 8t. Ursula, was received 
by tlie Bishop, in full poiitilical robes, on the beach, ^‘and was 
carried in very solemji procession to our (^ollege (the Residence) 
while salutes were fired by all the artillery of the town and the 
ships anchored in the port/^ ( 7 O 

At the beginning of the next year, the arrival of the Achinese 
led to the work on the churcli being sus[)ended as the Hill of S^ossa 
Senhora had to play its })art in the defence of the Fortress. Don 
Diogo Fernandes de Caleada was deputed to hold this* important 
point. An espera was already in place there, but Don Leonis 
Pereira, (^aptain of the Fortress, had two more guns mounted there : 
an aguiu ( 7 ^) and a camello ( 73 ) of large calibre. ( 74 ) An obser- 
vat ion post was also established on the hill from which could be 
seen the enemy crafty stratagems, preparing for the final assault, 
to force him to retreat. (7s) 

As soon as the Achinese had disappeared under the horizon, and 
the rejoicings on the o('casion of the vivsit of the King of Johore, 
now ail ally of the Portuguese, were at an end, the building yards 
i*ame to life again and the work proceeded so well and uninter- 
ruptedly that, as early as damiary 2nd 1569, Father Uhristovao da 
(h)sta was able to write from Malacca, to the General of the Jesuits, 
ill Rome, that before the end of 15G8, the roof had been finished: 
^‘it is not only very great, but also very beautiful : both the building 
and its situation, for it is in the midst of the t-own and in tlie 
higliest place from which one can see a great jiart of the sea and 
the land.^^ ( 7 ^) 

AVe have told the story of the long series of sieges and blockades 
from whi(*h Malacca sufl‘(‘red at the hands of its turbulent neigh- 
bours, Acheh in particular. We will not return to this nor to the 
strategic role played by the Hill of Nossa Senhora. We may men- 
tion here, how(‘ver, that in 1574, IVistao Vas da AVuga, in order to 
ensure defence against an attack on the sea coast, reinforced the 
artillery on the ramparts, and ‘hirdered that in the sacristy (vestry) 
of the new church should be placed more cannon commanding 
the sea, from which their provisions and munitions must come. 
This would also ensure that the inhabitants would have, in time of 
siege, a place to fish, so that they could fight the famine with which 
they were then always menaced. The last siege by the Javanese 
had left the fields uncultivated and in a state of complete neglect, 
so that neither meat, nor vegetables, nor fruit were to be had.” ( 77 ) 

In the course of these battles, the new Nossa Senhoni do Monte 
liad suffered many grave injuries from the incessant bombardments, 
so that repairs were continually necessary. This is to be seen 
clearly in the report of the Father ATsitor Valignani, dated 1579,.. 
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in his Summary of the Province of Ooap We have in Malacca . 
a very beautiful spacious church without a tower, the choir of ichitli 
has not been fimshed while the sacristy is only half done, (78) 

The church was not considered finisiied until the tower, spoken 
of by Valignani, was built. This tower does not seem to have been 
-envisaged in the original plan, since, in order to ensure the solidity 
of the 8a(‘risty which supports its weight, it was necessary to erect 
41 huge square pillar in tlie middle of the sacristy which is almost 
as large as the sanctuary itself. Tn accordance with the custom of 
the time, the tower was furnished with a clock. It also served as 
.a watch-tower for the Fortress. (79) Van den Broec'k, who passed 
through the Strait of Malacca, in 1G18, says in his Memoirs ‘^When 
passing by the town of that name, we anchored near enough to be 
4ible to tell the time by the clock-dial.’' (80) 

At length the day came when Don Pero Martinz, S. J., second 
Bishop of Funai, Japan, could write in his animal letter of 1590: 
'‘Tn Malacca the church and tower have been tinished.” (8 0 


All that has been written above, on the subject of the total 
reconstruction of Nossa Senhora do Monte, goes to prove how unten- 
.able and false is the theory which has tried to make headway during 
the last fifteen years or so. This theory holds that the frontage 
and the end of the nave of the present church are those of the 
original ermida of Duarte Poelho. This would mean that the 
Jesuits were content to build a new choir and fit it to what re- 
mained of the old nave, (82) Well and good ! But the harmony 
between the different part^ of the building, manifest as soon one 
•enters the edifice, even to untrained eyes, does not plead in favour 
of this theory which, in any case, is not confirmed by any docu- 
ments. The more Xossa Senhora do Monte is examined, the more 
elearly is seen the unity of the plan. The eye searches in vain any 
faults or that lack of proportion which is discernible when 
new and old arc janihled together. It is’ quite evident that St.- 
PauPs Church was iilanned on a manner which had not to take into 
account any building already in existence, whi(*h it might be desired 
to preserve. 

To wund up this little essay in archeological romance, com- 
mon sense forces us to ac'knowledge that the present frontage can- 
not possibly be that of the '"very small chapeV' spoken of by Father 
Lourenco Peres in his letter of 1566, already quoted, to the* General 
of tlie Jesuits. Only ignorance and lack of reflection or judgment 
•can explain, tliough it does not excuse, such a bizarre theorf put 
forwarf. The documents brought to light by Father Schurhammer 
are of too high a value to be lightly thrown into the waste paper 
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basket as worthless. It is on those documents^ whi(’h are in tlio 
possession of the So(‘iety of desns, that this short essay has been 
based. 

The einiiieiit Jesuit ('Oiieluded liis inemorandiim on St.-Pau?^ 
riiurch by drawing the only ])ossible eonclusioii after the study of 
the documents he had brought to liglit: ‘T'rom all this we gather 
that the actual church of the Mount was begun about loGo under 
Father (hiristovao da ('osta who was Ueotor (of Malacca) from 
1561, and it must have been completed in 1590. It siand.^ on the/ 
phtce of the first cliapeV built in 1521 by Duarte Coellio. ( 83 ) it 
is regrettable that the anonymous author of the theory we have 
denounced, and published in the Historical Guide of MaUicca (2nd 
edit., 1936) was not in possession of the Schurhammer documents 
or, if he were, that he did not consider it good to use them. His- 
tory is WTitten with the aid of documents, and not under the in- 
spiration of imagination. A histori(*al work which shows bias 
is no longer historical but simplv a fairy story. 


The Jesuits took advantage of the respite, granted them by the 
enemy between two sieges, to build their church. They not only 
built their churcli, hut, under the suj)er\ of tbeir Visitor, 
Father Valigiiani, who was then in Malacc*a, they also built, 
in 1578, a new and large house able to a<‘commodate at least six 
Fathers, in permameiit residence, and give shelter to missionaries 
in traiisit, wliose number grew greater with the growing needs of 
the Missions. (84) ‘‘in the year 1576,^’ writes Francisco de Sovza, 
“the status of College was given to the Kesideiicv in Malacca, ami 
it was the iifth College of this l^roviiice after those of (Joa, Cochim, 
Bacaim, and Margao or Baclial. It acknowledged as its founders 
the Serene Kings of Portugal.’^ (85) “Wliat is remarkable.'' notes^ 
Father Comes Vas, coiU'eriiiiig this building, in a letter to the 
General, dated from Malacca December 8th, 1579, is that “it is of 
stone.'' (86) 

Hardly had the Jesuits completed the construction of their 
church and of their College, when new enemies a[)peared in the 
Southern Seas: first the English, in 1592, soon followed by the 
Dutch. Frederic van Houtmami landed at Aclieh in 1599 with 
the intention of establishing commercial relations witli the King. 
Barely could his expeditioti eseajie total destruction. Far from 
being disheartened, the Beggars of the Bea, now knowing the route 
to the Indies, despatched flotilla after flotilla. They soon became- 
a far greater danger to the I'ortuguese than tin* native princes and 
princelings had ever been, because of their better arms. 
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Malacca was besieged by Cornelisz'Matelief de Jonglie as early 
.as 1606. ‘"The artillery from the Fortress fired first, but a sin^e 
caiiDon bail weighing 27 Amsterdam pounds penetrated the Whie 
Lion,"^ ( 87 ) ^^whilst the most efi'ective shot from our side was the 
one that hit St. Paulus Church, so 7iumed by the Dutch: Albu- 
querque dedicated it to Our Lady of the Aiinunciatjoii belonging to 
the order ot the Jesuits.^^ (88) A powerful Armada arriving from 
Goa, on the 29th August, under the command of the \^iceroy, Don 
Martim Afonso do Oastro, forced Matelief to re-eml)ark his soldiers 
and artillery. ^^This siege,” a('c*ording to Pyrard de Laval, ‘^lasted 
for the space of three months and nineteen days.” (89) Don 
Martim Afonso de Castro died of dysentry, at Malacca, on 3rd June 
•of the following year. Father Manuel Xavier, 8. J., says in Ins 
'Comperidio de Todos os Viso-Reys c Gorvrnndorcs do Esiado da 
India that ‘"he rests in tlu* samduary (rapella mor) of the Je.snits 
(dmreh.”* His tombstone was not found when Maj. V. E, Bone 
made excavations at Xossa Senhora do Monte. 

Malacca suffered greatly durjng the first siege by the Dutch, 
particularly the district south of the Fortress. The Bishop, Don 
Christovao de Sa, informed the King of Portugal tliat the Cathe- 
dral, — formally Nossa Senttora do Ann on cm da, now Kossa Henhora 
4a Assampedo , — threatened to collapse, as it had lieen very heavily 
damaged by a land-slide on the hill. ( 90 ) That Nossa Ren horn do 
Monte, which commanded the ruins, and received from the Dutch 
the first ball, “the most effective shot”, came off better than the 
neighbouring buildings, appears improbable. It is the less likely 
because the approach-works of the Dutch were violently shelled, 
not only from the bastions of Rfw Domingos. Rdo Tiago and 
Madre de Dens, but also from the Cloister of Rt. Paul or Jesuit 
College “in the cemetery of which they (the Portuguese) had 
-erected batteries,” ( 9 O 

The various sieges sustained by Malacca, particularly the last, 
had made the strategic inifiortance of the Hill of Nossa Senhora very 
plain. As Matelief wrote : ^“From there all the surrounding 
•country can be shelled.” ( 92 ) ^^From the summit, the besieged 
could observe everything which happened in the trenches (of the 
^enemy), unless their palisades were extremely high.”( 9 }) Further 
they had been able to thwart very easily the progress of the ap- 
proach-works of the besiegers towards the commercial city and the 
side defended by the small fort of the Eleven Thousand Virgins. (94) 

In ValentyiFs opinion, the Fortress was well protected. A 
river, difficult to cross, with numerous very strong bestions and 
thick walls, made its defence easy. ( 95 ) Yet its system of fortifi- 
cation was far from being completed. When Emmanuel Godinho 
de Eredia wrote his Declararam , — he himself being one of the 
maintenance-engineers employed on the Fortress, — the only de- 
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fences on north ind part of the south side were wooden palisades. 
These protecting curtains ran from the Gate of Hao Domingos to 
the bastion of Madre de Deus, and another series from the Gate of 
Sdo Antonio to that of Sdo Tiago. ( 9 ^) Between the last two named 
Gates, the ground was marshy and rightly (‘onsidered a sufficient 
natural defence. Therefore no haste was made in the construction 
of ramparts built solidly of stone or iaypa. Lhermiie le Jeune, in 
a letter written after tlie siege of 1006, says of Malacca : ‘Tt is 
strongly fortified and will, as far as (*an be seen, always remain so be- 
cause, being surrounded by a marsli, famine is the only thing to 
be feared.” (97) 

Towards the close of the previous century, the King (Philip II 
of Spain and I of Portugal) had commanded JoAo Battista the 
Milanese, Chief-Architect for the fortresses of Portuguese India, 
to modify the plan of the Fortress of Malac'ca. Ercdia says: ‘"He 
(Joan Battista) redrafted the plans of the Fortress hiking in more 
ground by a new trace for the wall on the south-east side in the 
flat lands which extended from the bastion of San lingo to the 
bastion of Sfw Domingos and replacing the earth walls by new 
walls constructed of stone and mortar for the whole distance; but 
this defemc-work was never executed.” ( 98 ) And why so? Was 
it because Julio Simoes, (99) who succeeded Joao Battista, did not 
a})proved of the plans? or had he better plans? The fact is that it 
was proved, once again, that the best is the enemy of the good ; 
and so, matters remained in sintus quo. There was uneasiness in 
Madrid, however, concerning the state of tlie works so necessary for 
the se(*urity of the Fortress, especially after the ‘ffieretics” (the 
I)ut(‘h) arrived on the scone. 

The King Philip wrote to the Viceroy, Doji Martini Afonso de 
Castro, on the 18tb January, 1607, impressing on him the necessity 
of completing the fortifications of Malacca. ( 100 ) following 

year, he wrote still more emphatically: ^^The most imjjortant mat- 
ter in these (*ountries, the one above all upon which you must al- 
ways keep an eye, is the preservation of the defence of the Fort- 
ress of Malacca.” (loi) Instructions followed. The King had in- 
formations, from various sources, as to the dilapidated state of the 
Fortress of Malacca, as a result of the siege of the Dutch, and was 
also informed by a letter of the deceased Viceroy, de Gastro, of the 
ne(*essity for the construction of a fort on the IJha das Naos (Pulo 
Jawa), for the protection of ships at aucliorage. In 1610, there- 
fore, two years later, the King gave orders for works of repairs and 
constructions whicK were necessary be (^arried out with all due 
'Care.” (roa) As Malacca was not the only strong place in the East 
Indies which had suffered from the carelessness and neglect of its 
Gaptain-Governors, the King, in 1611, issued the following decree: 
^Henceforward there will be, in that state (of Portuguese India) 
an officer who will act as Provedor (Superintendent) of all the said 
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fortresses. He will have the general direction of all the works there^- 
in and also take charge of their artillery. On his visits of inspec- 
tion he will be accoin])anied by an enginecJ', so that reports on the 
(‘onditions in which they stand may be made.’* ( 103 ) The o^ee of 
Superintendent and Inspector Oeneral of all the fortresses in Eastern 
India was bestowed on x\ntonio Pinto da Fonseca, and, on 'I'th 
^h)veml)er, 1611, lie embarked on the Sao-Joao-Erangelisia, a gal- 
leon s])ecially placed at his disposal. ( 104 ) On his way, he stojiped 
at Monbaca to inspect its fortress and so did not arrixe at (loa un- 
til September, 1612. ( 105 ) 

It has not been jiossible to traiv the ])reeise date of the arrival 
of Antonio Pinto da Fonseca in Malacca. He was certainly there* 
in April 1615 liecause Bocarro mentions liis name amongst those- 
of the officials wlio received the Go\eriior of Manila, Don Joao da 
Silva, on his \isit to Malacca. During this visit the latter was 
seized with a pernicious fever to whi(*h lie succumbed after an 
eight-day illness. ( 106 ) It was either in that year, or the following, 
that da Fonseca succeeded Diogo do Mendoca Furtado in the office 
of (hi})tain General of the famous Lsnd-and-Sea Forces of Ma- 
lacca. ( 107 ) He had, therefore, a part of the first imporlanei* to- 
])Iay in the defence of the town during the fiie-month siege by the 
Achinese, in 1629. The enemy was eventually (‘onstrained to eva- 
cuate his positions at the Franciscan Goiuent, or Little Ma- 
lacca, ( 108 ) on Bukit China and the Hill of Sao Joao (Bukit Pipi) 
beyond llhir, by the arrival of the Governor of India, Nuno Alvares- 
Hotelho, ( 109 ) at the head of a large fleet augmented, a little later, 
by that of the King of Pahang. The Achinese ued 111 haste to the 
mouth of the little ii\er Pongor, where their fleet was anchored. 
They suffered a crushing defeat, as tlieir formidable armada, of 
236 gallevs, together witli the 20,000 men it carried, was firacticallv 
annihilated, (no) 

The only military work which we know to have been (‘airied 
out by Antonio Pinto da Fons^*a, in the Fortress of Malacca, is the 
small fort of the Ehnen Thousand Virgins {Onze Mil Virgens)^ 
Don Miguel de Noronha, Count of Linbares, the A'iceroy, received 
a letter from the Pi ore dor, in 1633, in which he announced that 
the fort would be proliably completed in the following January, 
after which da Fonseca reckoned he’ could start the construction 
of the fort projected in the llha das Kaos, (ni) If we can believe 
Pedro Barreto de Hesende, who wrote a description of the Fortress^ 
only the foundations had been laid in 1535. (m) 

The question of the fortifications of Malacca kept the Jesuits 
in great alarm. Two lioyai Letters, one dated 29th March, 1629^ 
and the other 28th February, 1630, commanded ^Hhat k fort be 
ereeded on the site oecujiied by the College of the Jesuits, and that 
another piece of grouud be given to the said Fatliers for their 
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^‘stabliBhmeiit/’ (”3) The execution of this order would have 
meant, sooner or later, the ])rol3ably complete destruction of Nossa 
SenhoTa do Monte, whose tower, of a height of nearly 100 feet, com- 
manded view of almost 8 leagues out to sca'\ In case of war the 
tower would have foruK'd an ex(*ellent target for tlie enemy. God 
did not allow the destruction of this monument whieli is all that 
remains to us of Portuguese Malacca. We do not know the reasons 
which caused the Iviiig to reverse his decisioji, nor the date on 
which this w^as done. The Jesuits w^re not compelled to leave the 
place which had hcen the cradle of their Society at Malacca, and 
doubly dear to them hy reason of its memories of St. Francis 
Xavier. 

Antonio Pinto da Fonseca died at Malacca, on the 27th Decem- 
her^ 1635, after an unbroken stay of twenty years. This is a record 
for an official of tlie Fortress. His body, as is proved by the dis- 
covery of his tombstone (*i4) during the excavations conducted by 
Maj. Hone, was lain in the church of Nossa Senhom do Monte from 
which, six years before, he had w^ell-nigh Vxpelled^ the Jesuit Fathers, 
On this point, we give a personal opinion only, without committing 
ourselves to a rash judgment; but suspect that it was Pinto da 
Fonseca who instigated tlie royal measures which would have re- 
sulted in the eviction of the Jesuits from their College and their 
church . 

He had been preceded to the tomb by the Governor of India, 
Xuno Alvaros Botelho, who had remained in the Southern Seas, 
after the Rio Pongor victory, in order to liunt the ‘^execrated 
l)uteh’\ During a cruise in Sumatra w^aters he encountered, on 
the 16th May, 1630, a ship carrying supplies of gun powder for 
the Dutch forts. One of his shi})8 managed to board, but, in the 
course of the ensuing action, the sails of the enemy vessel caught 
fire. Seeing that the Portuguese boat could not disengage herself, 
Xuno Alvares went on board to direct operations. At that moment 
a spark fell into tlie Dutch stores of powder; both shijis blew up. 
The Governor was among the killed. As he had been a good friend 
to the Jesuits and very devoted to the Society, his corpse, which 
was found amidst tlie wreckage, w^as taken to Nossa Senhorn do 
Monte, His biographer, Father Manoel Xavier, says: ^‘The pro- 
cession arrived at length at Saiiit-PauHs (the College), where a 
rich catafalco had been prepared by the Fathers. Tlie body was 
laid on this, surrounded by innumeraliP tajiers and candles of the 
finest wdiite wax. Tlie insignia of the Governor were placed around 
the catafalco. A large black pennon emblazoned with the arms 
of the deceased, with it points touching the body, hung from the 
highest point of the ceiling. At liis feet, on the ground, and all 
along the walls wx^re placed the banners lie had taken from the 
enemy— English, Dutch, Achinese. The venerable Chapter, and 
the Religious Orders then intoned the Office for the Dead. Then 
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Luis d^Azevedo, the Hector of the College, of the Society, preached 
on the text: 'Qaomodo cecAdit poiens qui salvum faciaf proprium 
spurn Israel/ (Mach. 9, V. 18).(iis) When the service and the 
sermon were finished, the body of Nuno Alvares Botelho, Meml>er 
of the State Council ot ITis Majesty, Governor of India, etc,, was 
lowered into the tomb prepared in the sanctuary/^ (n^) His tomb- 
stone has never been found. 

As we see, several persons of high ranks are sleeping their last 
in the shelter of the vaults of Nossa Seniiora do Monte. Amongst 
tliem we may mention the names of the following three, whose 
tombstones have oil her been recovered during Maj. Boners excava- 
tions, or been found lying neglected on the earth in the nave, and 
saved from oblivion and certain destruction by the Malacca Histo- 
rical Socjety : — 

(1) — ]n 1565: Francisco Ooncales and his wife Magdalena 
Trindada (doubtless named for Trindade). (”7) For a number of 
years Francisco Goncales had acted as churchwarden (Mordomo) 
of this church of Our Lady Moidi^er of God. He died on the 20th 
March, about a month after the celebrated siege by the Achinese. 
We know^ already that the Ermtda, or Casa, built by Duarie Coelho,. 
w’as sometimes called Nosut Se'uJiora Madre de Deos. (^are must 
always be taken, however, not to confuse this with the Franciscan 
Monastery Cliurch, on Bukit China, w^hich bore the same title. 
To quote only two historians, do CWto and d^^ndrada, do ]iot use 
any other name when telling the story of the Javanese who asked 
the old Malay w'omaji to show them the path leading to the Trrnida 
da Madre de Deos during the siege of 1551. (uS) St. Francis Xavier, 
too, as we have seen already, m liis letter from Sancian, to Father 
Francisco Peres, dated 12th November, 1532, uses tlie same title of 
Our Lady lliv Mother of God Avhen speaking about the little Ermida^ 

(2 ) — In 1598: Don Hero Mariins (Martinez on Martiz), second 
Bishop of Funai, now Orta, (Japan), of the Society of Jesus. He 
was on Ins w^ay from Japan to Goa hold a consultation wdth the 
Viceroy, to try and devise some means of finding a remedy for the 
calamites of his GhiirclP^, that is, to induce the J^aikosama to 
cease persecuting the Christians, but died on the 17th February 
at the entrance to the Straits of Singajiore, and was buried in 
Malacca in Norssa Henhora do Monte on tlie 20th of that month. 
His tombstone lay neglected in the nave of the clmridi. ( 119 ) 

(3) — Date unknowm: Don Miguel de C^astro, the youngest of 
the three sons of Don Joao do Castro, Viceroy of India. ( 120 ) ^^Du- 
ring the reign of King Don Sebastian, he went to the Indies and 
died as Captain of Malacca.’^ ( 121 ) A licet left Goa on 20th April 
1575 io go to the help of Malacca ; ‘T)on Miguel de Castro leh with 
tins fleet to take up his post as (^aptain of Malacca, for which he 
lield the royal commission, embarking cn the Santa CruzE 
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We do not know the year of his death which must have taken place 
before 1577, for in that year, according to Francisco de Sousa, 
Ayres de Saldanha was in charge of the Fortress. (ii$) 

Let us mention another tombstone, now in Christ Church, 
Malacca, which was originally in Nossa Senhora do Monfe^ as the 
inscription it bears proves it. It is that of Bras Concales, or Gon- 
calves, ( 124 ) “who was churchwarden of the church ''casa de Nossa 
Senhora/* and died on Easter Sunday . The date is missing. 
Xo doubt the stone, as we have it now, is in a mutilated state. 

Most of the toml)stones belonging to the Portuguese epoch 
Jiave disappeared. Some of them were destroyed by the Dutch, 
others sawn up or broken under the hammers of inconociastic stone- 
cutters. For a long time, years passed by without any attention 
being ghen to the monuments of that era. Alas! only on^e were 
they noticed, when the English blew up the picturesque walls and 
bastions which surrounded Malacca; which entailed the “enormous 
expense of 260.000 rupees.^^ ( 1 ^ 5 ) To-day, thanks to the Malacca 
Historical Society, jiublic interest is beginning to awaken. We 
can now feel certain of the preservation of the remains of the build- 
ings jmt up in Malacca by the hidalgos who came here from the 
Tower of Belem on the banks of tlie '’J’agus, or by merchants with 
jolly ]*ed faces who came from the marshy towns of the Low Coun- 
tries, and ha\e been immortalised by the brush of Kembraiidt. 


The page inscribed 111 the annals of the Portuguese military 
Ksplendours of Mahu'ca by Xuno Alvares Botelho was to l>e the last. 
With him went to tlie tomb a story of epic combats in which vic- 
tories oiitnunibered defeats. Yet a few years remained — ^^ears of 
peace, ]>ut full of miseries; and the Fortress, till then inviolate, fell 
into the hands of the Dutch. On the 14th January, 1641, after a 
siege of six months, the eiieinv entered through a breach made by 
tlieir cannon 111 the bastion of Sdo Dowwgos. The defenders were 
driven from one bastion to another, and finally sought refuge behind 
the walls of tlie Old Fortress (a Famosa), ofiposing a deses[)erate 
resistanee to their attackers who lost heavily. Vain bravery: sur- 
render was inevitable. The Dutch flag now flew on the proud don- 
jon of the Famosa where, for 130 years the wind had fluttered the 
banner of the Kings of J^ortugal. Nothing but ruins remained of 
Malac(‘a. Then fortifications at the foot of the Hill of Nossa Sen- 
hora had been completely destroyed by the battering of the artillery. 
Tile destruction had been so complete that during the last days 
of the siege, the only defence of the town was a battery of huge 
(*annon, which had been dragged ( 1 ^ 6 ) to a platform at the top of 
the hill, and which completely destroyed the district of Tranqueirah 
or Bandar Malakka, which had been occupied by the enemy. ( 1 ^ 7 ) 
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Alter the surrender of the town, ^^the respectable inhabitants 
and their families were left peaceably in their houses, but were 
ordered to carry all the gold, silver, jewels and money which they 
possessed to the Church of JSainCFciuL*' (i^b) This name, imposed 
by the Dutch, is that by which the Church of Xossa ISenhora do 
Monte has been henceforth known, (i-j?) 

Justus Schouten, the Commissioner sent by the Dutch East 
India (kimjiany, in Ins report on his visit to Malacca, sjieaks of the 
towTr of Nossa Senkora as lieing about 100 feet high and solidly 
built, lie also mentions the three altars in tlie church, the chief 
one dedicated to Hi. Ignatius of Loyola, one to the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins, and the third to the Bom Je^ns — all very richly deco- 
rated. (130) He says: ‘^The beautiful church towers (sic) and the 
Monastery of Saint-Paul are damaged in many places'’ (uO 
Nevertheless he suggests that ‘‘the towers of Saint-Paulus could be 
made into a dominating stronghold which would serve as a safe 
retreat in lime of need and could guard the road and the fields.” (132) 
Finally he expresses the o])inion that ihe church itself could “be 
used (for our reformed (liristian Heligion) only Feast days be- 
cause it is situated on a hill and it is difficult to hold daily sm’vices 
there.” (133) And this was doj>e 

In his book, Voyages ef Missions, Father Alexandn* de Rhodes, 
S. J., who happened to pass through Malacca in lfi4(), on the day 
on which the Dutch celebrated the anniversary of tlu* ca])ture of 
the town, wiote: “I was grieved to the heart thinking of tlie beau- 
tiful town it was when 1 saw it twenty-three years ago, when 1 
stayed for nine months in our (^ollege on its ])leasant hill, and 
contrasted it with this terribly changed city. Alas! our church, con- 
secrated to the glorious Mother of God, where the great Ht. Xavier 
preached so often, and where he worked such wondrous miracles, is 
now used for heretic sermons , .Nothing huii: me so much as to 
hear our old Gollege bell ringing for the detestable seryices of these 
heretics.” (134) 

It is probable that Nossa Senliora do Monte was used by the 
Calvinists as a place of worship until when t^hnst (duirch, 

near the Stadthuys (Town Hall), was built. (13D As it was no 
longer of any use to ‘them, the Dutch abandoned it to wdnd and 
weather. Little by little the roof fell in, and the jungle made haste 
to cover the Dutch tombstones which had glmost ousted those of 
the Portuguese. 

If the plan jiroposed by the Commissioner Justus Hchouten 
about snaking use of the church of Nossa Senhora was carried out, 
there are grounds for believing that his proposal for the use of the 
church tower was never put into execution. In 1063, twenty-two 
years after the capture of the town, Gauthier Hchouten wrote: 
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^‘There is a tower, or Bell tower, on a hill within the walls, 
which can be seen from quite a distance. We climbed it up and 
tound the tower in decay. We could scarcvly kec}) our footing on 
the to]) floor and were afraid it would collapse under us; it seemed 
so terribly old and dilapidated/' We can not say with certainty 
at what date the Dutch pulled down the tower to a le\el with 
the dnirch as a measure of safety. In any case, tlie state of dilapi- 
dation in which it was found by Gauthier Schoiiteii, when he as- 
cended it in 1(h)3, would hardly lead one to think that it was left 
standing till 1741, though this is asserted ])y the author of the 
article on bSaint-Paurs C^hurch” in the Jlisiorical Guide of Ma- 
lacca, (137) The tottering tower was a standing menace to the Hol- 
landers, as it carried with it a threat of an extremely inconvenient 
interrnjdion to their sermons. One can hardly believe, therefore, 
that they w^oukl wait for three quarters of a century before removing 
tile danger. 

On the 27th December, 1730, Father Gaetan Lopes, writing 
from Ijsbon to the General of the Jesuits in Rome, says: ^^Of 
our ChurcJi and College, there is hardly anything left but the 
pillars. Where our College rormally stood, there is at present a 
Dutch fortiH'ss. On the high ])oiiit there is a ])lace for a flag- 
slatf/' (*)8) This docmment is very likely correct as far as the 
(’ollege is concerned, but it is certainly false concerning the church. 

Thus the beautiful College built by the Visitor iVlexander 
V'alignani had totally disappeared before 1730, whilst Xomt Setthora 
do Monte, shorn of its tower, remained erect as we see it today,, 
a sombre stone mass burned by the rays of tlie sun, emerging froru 
the luxuriant green of tropical verdure. 


Xossa Senhora was built of blocks of laterite, probably drpwn 
from the quarries at Jlha das Pedros, (ITilo Upeh) (13*9) The 
huilding is rather heavy in appearance, of no })articular style, and 
hare of any exterior ornementation. 

There is a lintelled door-way in the middle of the facade. This 
door is flanked by two windows and surmounted by a third, all 
likewise with a lintel and disciiarging arch (arc de dk‘harge). At 
the summit, near the roof, there is a small ox-eye. Tn the nave, 
with the exception of the first, which has a lintel like those of tjie 
facade, all the wjjidows are narrow, arched, and pierced in the 
upper part of the w^alls. Around some of the windows, where the 
plaster-work has held well, some mouldings are yet distinguishable. 
A little beyond the middle of the nave there are two side doors, of 
medium size, one opening to the north, and the other to the south. 
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The sanctuary js rectangular, narrower than the nave, and 
covered by a stone vaulted ceiling. It opens up by an arch in the 
Manueline style whose panels are cut deep in the laterite as well as 
the bases and (capitals of the slusters of small columns by which 
it is supported, (» 39 a) On the Gospel side of the altar 
there is a door, or rather a sort of vaulted passage, 
which gives access to the outside. On the Epistle side, 
two doors lead to the sacnsty, the centre of which is occupied by 
an enormous square pillar. It would seem that this pillar was 
erected as an after-thought, when the construction of the tower had 
been decided upon, for it w^as held that the walls could not sustain 
its weight, though the w^alls of the sacristy and those of the sanc- 
tuai 7 were much thicker than those of the nave, as *they had to 
bear the outward pressure of the vault. Another thing to notice 
in the sacristy is a ramp, oi* slope, to enable a gun to be raised to the 
lieight of a w'indow-opening facing south. Holes were bored in 
the piers of this window through which cables were passed to 
njoderate the force of recoil whenever firing took place. 

During the excavation made by Maj. Bone, he found azule- 
jos. ( 140 ) in very good condition. He also brought to light some 
fragments of glazed earthenw^are tiles, with metallic reflections on 
the enamel, resembling the ornamentation which })roduces such a 
beautiful effect in Arab architecture. One of the fragment showed 
a little (TOSS in deep green which, it is surmised, probably formed 
part of a Maltese cross. It is supposed that azulejos were intro- 
duced into Spain by the Moors, where they have been manufactured 
since the 14th century. May we conjecture, from these finds, that 
part of the walls of the choir of Xossa Senhora w^re adorned with 
these azulejos? Wo know that azulejos constituted the most impor- 
tant part of the decorations of monuments in the Baroque style 
so favoured by the Ihirtugucse in the East Indies? 


Such is the history, in an abridged form, of the old church of 
Malacca, based on documents brought to light by Father Schur- 
hammer, to which wo have added explanatoiy excerpts from old 
Portuguese historians. 

The first building was a tiny Ermida or Casa erected in 1521 
by Duarte Coelho, and dedicated by him to Nossa Senhora da Graca^ 
which name appears to have been soon changed for that of Nossa 
Senhorra Madre de Dens, Towards 1566, or 1567 (according to 
Francisco de Sousa), as the chapel had fallen into ruins and was 
no longer sufficient for the needs of the Jesuits, the rased it to 
the ground and, built the present large church on its site which was 
designated as Nossa Senhora do Monte or do Oteiro to distinguish it 
from Nossa Senhora dxi Assnmpcao at the foot of the hill. In their 
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Annual lx*tters, the Jesuits aiinply call it ''a fiossa Igreja"' (our 
church). It was not considered as finished until the day of the 
<*omj)letion of a tower which was erected beside the choir, on the 
^sacristy (IJyO). 

As soon as the Dutch liad captured Malacca, they substituted 
the name of Saint-Paul for that of Xossa Senhora, As a matter of 
fact, the name of Sainl-raul really belonged to the Residence or 
(Jollege of the Jesuits, who were also called l^aulists in the East 
Indies, that being the name of their great C^ollcge at Goa, The 
name of the saint was less offensive to Calvinist ears than the 
abhorred title ^^Mothor of (Jod’\ Even to-day, on account of the 
lialht acquired during the Dutch regime by the inhabitants of Ma- 
lacca of calling that church by the name of Saint-Paiil, it is al- 
ways referred to by the population under that name. However 
-^18 Jong as the Fortress remained in Portuguese hands, its official 
title was Xossa Senhora da Annonciada the name given to the 
church built at the foot of the hill bv Afonso d^Vlbuquerque. It 
is not known when, or under Avhat circumstances, the names were 
altered, as for a long time the old ('hureh was regarded as con- 
temporaneous with the Fortress, that is, dating from 1511. Could 
it not he possible to fix, at least apjiroximately, the time and the 
reason when Xosm S^enhora do Monte took the name of Nossa 
Senhora da Annonciada, and Avhen the latter liecame Xossa Sen- 
Jtora da Asmmpcdo? Was an error made? 

Diogo do ('onto i.s the only one of the old Portuguese histo- 
rians Avho, as far as we know, used tlie title '*Xom Senhora da 
Asfiiun pedo'" when writing of the Ihirish Church, either before or 
alter it became the ('athedral. But he uses it only once, in his 
Decada VII., when writing of the creation of the Archbishopric 
■of Goa, (mO He says: ‘‘J^ope Paul IV. decreed that the churches 
of Santa Cruz, at Cochim, and Xossa Senhora da Assumpedo, in the 
(‘ity of Malacca he converted into Suffragan Sees of the xVrchdiocese 
of Goa.” Now, in the Bull 7Vo Excellenii Praecminencui, dated 
-1th., February 1557, which created the diocese of Malacca, the Church 
elevated to the rank of Cathedral, though it is the same one men- 
tioned by do Couto, is called by its original title of the *'Annmcm- 
tion of the Ble^^sed Virgin Mary. ' (m^) We search in vain for any 
explanation of the discrepancy between the two texts, that of do 
( onto and that of the Bull, We give the facts as they are, re- 
marking, however, that do Couto cannot be accused of error, for 
<luring the many stays the successor Barres made in the Fortress of 
Malacca, he was able to acquire an exact and extensive knowledge 
of the point in question. The topographical details which he gives 
of Malacca and of its environs, as well as the minute description 
which accompany the accounts of the facts he relates, produce the 
impression of his being an ocular or a well informed witness. He 
knew Malacca by reason of his residence there. M^hen he gives 
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a new title to the (^athedral, we should be careful not to assume 
an error on his part. When lie calls tlie Cathedral Assump- 
C(w'\ surely he is not making mistake. ( 143 ) One of his con- 
tenifioraries, Emmanuel Godinho de Eredia, himself a native of 
Malacca, (‘onfirms the (‘orrei'tness of his statement. 

In Chapter 1 of the 1st Treatise of his Dcclaracam, Eredia, 
after enumerating the buildings within the walls of the Fortress, 
adds that there was there ‘^five churches, nainelj;, the Cathedral 
of our Lady of the Assumjpiion with its Chapter and Ejiiscopal 

see the Church of Our Lady of the Auuonciatiou 

in the College of the Company of Jesus, on the top 

of the hill.^* ( 144 ) niis passage not only (-onfirms the 

correctness of the title used by do Couto tor the (hithe- 
dral, but also shows that the name, wdiich it originally bore, had 
been actually and othcially transferred to the church on the hilL 
We do not know the date of this tranf;fer, nor when the name of 
the Cathedral was clianged, but Ave believe we can say that it had 
been done long before. When the Descohridor was born (Kith. July 
1563), the humble cam da Madre de Deos was still in existence. 
Tt i^ im])robable that Eredia retained any memory of the old build- 
ing, as it (‘ompletely disap])eared under demolishing f)icks about 
1565-1566. The new (diurcli, on the other hand, was well known 

to him. lie bad seen its foundations laid and its walls rise. The 

work of construction, continually interrupted and tirelessly renewed, 
was still going on in 1576 when, at the age of thirteen, he went to* 
Goa to com])lete his education in the (‘ollege of the Jesuits, ( 144 a) 
Eredia does not mention any iEange of name having been made by 
the Jesuits Avho built the church, which he would, doubtless, have 
done, had such been the ('ase. This A^ery silence of Eredia leads us 
to ])elieve that the change took place at a period far anterior to 
his time, lie does not af>pear to haAX‘ knoAvn anything about it; 
and for him, the Cathedral Avas ahvays Nossa Senhora da /l.s*- 
surnpcdo: and the Jesuits church, the one on the hill, Nossa S'eu- 
kora da A^monckida, Besides, in writing his Declaracani, the 
cohndor does not make any pretensions to the name of historian. 
It was enough for him to be a geograplier describing the land as 
it is, such as it appeared to him. 

He often heard in his infancy, and took ])leaHure in relating 
to us, the manner in whirii the sainted Bishop, Don Frei Jorge do 
Sousa Santa Luzia, put an end to the damage done to the people- 
of Malacca by the ''Banua.^ Sylvesfres' of the country — tliat is the 
wild Jal'un who came at night, metamorphosed into tigers, to 
attack the people in the streets. Don Frei Jorge, at first prescribed 
public ])rayers in the Cathedral. Then, ^^after the High Mass and 
after the ])rocession at the feast of the Assumption of Our Ijady, 
Patroness of this Fortress, lie solemnly excommunicated these tigers.^^ 
TheneeforAA^ard the wild beasts ceased their incursions and left the 
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population in peace. (m 5 ) This remarkable event, which was spoken 
of for many a long year, took place, according to Eredia, on the 
ir)th. August, 1500; but the true date, however, was a year later, 
in 1501. 

Tills account absolutely proves that, from about 1500, at the 
time when the first Bishop of Malacca was taking possession of his 
see, the patronal feast of the Fortress, and, consequently, that also 
of the parish church and Cathedral, vras kept on August 15th., 
Assum])tion l)ay of the Blessed V’irgin Mary. The documents 
which would enable us to pursue our investigations to an earlier 
period, and thus fix the exaet dates whieh interest us, cannot be 
found. dl)e field, theitd'ore. is widely oj>en to hypotheses. P5ither 
Schurliammer puts forward an hypothesis whieli we have not the 
least hesitation in aeee{)ting. He reminds us that, in 1512, d’Albu- 
querque asked King Don Manuel, for the ehiireh he had built, ^‘for 
a retalile of the Annunciation (Cartas. T. 53), in 1515, for orna- 
ments, ixKiks, organ, helD, clerics (3,137). Only one dilliculty: He 
calls the duin-h 'Xossa i^enhora da A nnojicuduja. At Eredia’s 
time, this was the title of the SainUPauVs Charch, whilst the 
title of the Parish Church was Xossa da Assam pcao. Probably the 
King sent a retahle of the Assomption instead of one of the Annon- 
'ciation, and the title of the parish cliuix'h was accordingly changed 
already at the tune of .VIbuquerque, or shortly after his death, viz: 
when the retnble came.^* (m^) 

Don Manuel, we may be sure, wished that the chundi erected 
by the (‘onqueror should not only he a hymn of praise to the Mother 
of God, hut should also commemorate from generation to genera- 
tion the remembrance of the glorious day of the great victory over 
the Moors. A.s lVIalac(*a was taken by the Portuguese on the feast of 
the Assumption, nothing was more natural than to dedicate the 
Parish Clnuvh of the new Fortress under that title in preference 
to any otlier. 

In HUl, elustus Schouten writes in his refiort that the Cathe- 
dral, which he calls, we do not know why,^’ of the St, Martyrs*' 
‘Vas the principal temple of the Bishopric and was dedicated to 
the Assumption of the V^irgin Mary (as Patroness) because the 
city had been captured from the Moors on that feast day. ‘Tt 
was^^ he adds, beautifully built cross-sluqied church, of large 
dimensions, situated at the foot of the hill, on a raised ground at 
one end of the castle {a Famosa), It had eight altars, namely, 
the high altar of Xossa Signora da Assumpcao etc.’’ (m?) 

Valentyn does not consider the Cathedral to be the church 
built in 3 511. He must have read Portuguese historians, at least 
Bras d’Albuquerque, and so he takes the church on the hill, which 
he must have heard called Nossa Senhora da Annonciada, for that 
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built by d^Albuquerque when he erected the ''Fainosa*. '’Hi is is the- 
reason why, in his account of the siege of 1606, he writes that the 
most effective shot of the Dutch fleet wjus that which struck the 
Church of SainUFanl, so called by the Dutch. lie carefully speci- 
fied that ^^Albuquerque had dedicated it to Our Lady of the Annun- 
ciatio]), and that it belonged to the Order of the Jesuits.^’ 

It is certain that the texts of Eredia and of Valentyn, as well 
as the plans of the Fortress left by the former, have largely con- 
tributed to the error which, for a long time, considered the church 
knowm as (^Jiurcli of Sainf-Panl (so called by the Dutch wflien they 
captured Malacca) as being the Xossa Senhora da Annonriada erect- 
ed by d^Albuqu(‘rqiie. The above two writers are perhaps the only 
ones responsible, though unknowingly, for this extraordinary im- 
broglio. 

Besides, Fatlier Sehnrhammer, himself, shared in the common 
error. In fact, lie wrote^ in his notice on '2 he (dutrch of Saini- 
PauV (1931) : ‘^The Church named Nosm Senhora do Monte was 
dedicated to Our Lady of the Annonciation (AnnunciacAo) .... 
This churcli was built by Afonso de Albuquerque as also the Fort- 
ress As far l)ack as 1312, Albuquerque asks the King for h’o- 

table for the church of the Annunciation^ (Cartas de Albuquerqucv 
1884, T. 1. ]). 53) The Parish Church, ^'ossa Senhora da As- 
sumpcao, was j)robal)ly already built by 1515, l)P<*ause it was tliis> 
year that the first ])arish })riest, Afonso Martins, arrived.’^ 

Tile change of names of tlie two churches in the Fortress is an 
indi8])utable fa(*t. Whilst Schoiiten regarded the chiinli built by 
d’Allmquenjue as the Cathedral, for Yalentyn it was that which 
dominated the ('rest of the liill, since it had retained, so li(‘ believed, 
the title given hy the ‘terrible GovernoP. Yalentyn, howev^er, never 
called NoRsa Sejihorn do Monte a Cathedral; but the editor? of the 
Thstoncal Guide of Malacca have committed that inexplicable error. 
In fact, on page 36 of tliat brochure, they even show a plan of the old 
church on the hill with this caption ^Plan of the Cathedral of Our 
Lady of the Mount’. The anonymous author of the Chapter on 
^Saiiit-Paul’s Churcir (loc. eit., ]>. 28) has not fallen into this- 
error: ^^Thc Church on tlie hill/’ be writes, ^‘soon became too small; 
and, in 1515, w^as built the (^athedral of Our Lady of the Assump- 
tion, at the foot of the liill, close to the Famom. We must remark, 
by the way, that the reason given by the author, in justification of 
the erection of the Catliedral, is doubly amusing. It implies, first 
of all, that the Portuguese population increased with incredible 
rapidity, which could not have been the case considering the trou- 
blous times through which they passed in those days; and, secondly, 
that the Portuguese built, with all speed, a Cathedral, fort^^-two 
years before the Pope had established an episcopal see at Malacca. 
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Ignorance, partiality and preconceived notions weave legends 
which, like spider-webs cling to history and disfigure when they 
•do not destroy its w’orth altogether. 

Ib’esbytery ot' the Church oL‘ Saint-Terese, 
(Slajali Berang, Malacca, March 1945. 

B. (b\Ul)OX. 

Before bringing this paper to a close, 1 must tender my must 
heartfelt thanks to Mrs. L. Clkiris for the ^al liable help she gave 
me in taking upon herselT to translate it from the original in 
French, a kindn(*ss whiih eiia])les me to publish this paper without 
delay. The only (aire left to me was tlie translation of the notes 
following the jiaper. 
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(1) Correia; Lendas, t. II, I, Cap. XXIX. 

(2) Commentarios (Hackluyt Soc. edit.), t. Ill, p. 51 

(3) Barros Dc Am^ Dec. Ill, Liv. VI, Cap. II, (edit. i777)* 

(4) Schurhammer, S. J. — Letter to Fr. J. Francois vicar of the church of Saint- 
Francis-Xavier, Malacca. Dated: Roma, 23 Nov.. 1937. 

(5) Declaracavi: Je: Malacca; e; India; Meridional; com; 0; Cathay', em! 
iii: Tract: ordenada: por: Emanvel: Godin: ho: de: Eredia : dirigido: a: 
S: C: R: M: de: D: Phel. Rey de Ispa. N.S. — Fabrica: da: Cidade: de; 
Malaca: intramuros. Anno 1604. 

(6) Duarte Coelho discovered Cochinchina eighteen years after the coming of 
the Portuguese to India. “To commemorate this event, he erected on the 
shore, as a “padrao”, a cross bearing the date of this occurrence together 
with the name of the discoverer.” (Frei J.icinto de Deos: Vergcl de Plantas e 
Flores da Provincia de Madre de Deos dos Capuchos reformados. 1690.) 

(7) “Ermida” = smjill temple, small chapel. (Nouveau Dictionaire Portugais- 
Francais, dedie a 1 ’Academic de Lisbonne, par J. I. Roquettc, Paris, 1856). 

(8) *'Casado” = a married man. In the Portuguese East Indies, the white popu- 

lation was divided into two classes, the “soldados” or soldiers, forming the 
more numerous and also the more miserable class of the two, and the 
“casados”. The latter could be distinguished from the “soldados” because 
of their wearing a mantle. The casados were not compelled to join in 

military expeditions abroad, and, Pyrard tells us “when they desire to go, 
it IS a great dishonour to them on account of their wives they leave 
behind The soldiers like not to see married men shipped along with 

them, being apprehensive, lest they should inadvertently, and without 
intending any offence, address to them some indecent language, such as 
they use among themselves. A married man would be gravely insulted by 
such words.” (Pyrard^s Voyages, (Hackluyt Soc. edit,), vol. II, p 125 

(9) Also known as Bathocina, or Bukit China. 

(10) From a letter to the king, written by Jorge d’Albuquerque, Captain of 
Malacca, and dated 8th Jan., 1513, we know that Jorge Alvares was the 
Erst Portuguese who landed in China. He sailed from Malacca in May, 
1513, on board a trading-junk of the king of Portugal, as a facteur {feytor). 
He reached Than Men, an island which was afterwards named by the 

Portuguese Tamao, Tamou, and also Ventaga (mal. bermaga, to trade) 
which is named Tai Mong on the maps of the British Admiralty. He was 
given a friendly reception by the Chinese, and, there, he erected a padrao, 
or stone pillar, bearing the coat-of-arms of Portugal and topped by a cross. 

He, very likely, returned to Malacca in the Erst half of 1S14. The future 

ambassador to China, who died in the prisons of Cai^tplt after the break 
of the friendly relations between Chinese and Porttt^ptie, Tome Pires, has 
mentioned this travel of Jorge Alvares in the list Ije wrote in Dec., 1513, 
or in the beginning of 1 5 14, of the sports where tlhe Portuguese skips called 
to as far as that time. Jorge Alvares went again to China in 1517 and 
in 1519. He died there at the time of his last voyage, in ijai, when he 
was in command of one of the ships of the Armada of Fernao Peres de 
Andrade and was buried near the padtao he had erected in 1313. In his 
Decada HI, Liv. VI, Cap. II, Joao de Barros has made the name pf Jorge 
Alvares immortal. — Cf.: Expansao Portugnesa, vol. I, Cap. XI: A expansao 
portugnesa atraves do Pacifico, por Armando Cortesao, pp. 163-166). 
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»(ii) In the beginning of 1515, Rafael Perestrello. an Italian, sailed from Malacca 
in a junk of a certain Kling (Kalinga) trader, Pulate, with 10 Portuguese 
companions, according to Castanheda (Historia do Dcscobrimeiifo c da 
Conquhta, Liv. Ill, Cap. CXLIX), with thirty, according to Correia 
{Lendas, T. II, p. 474). He was back in August or September 1516, 
bringing with him a rich cargo which literally dazzled the whole town of 
Malacca; and he announced that "the Chinese wished to live in peace with 
the Portuguese and that they were a very good people." 

*(ia) Fernao Peres dc Andrade was one of the captains who took a prominent 
parr in the capture of Malacca. In a letter to the king, dated Cochim, 
20 Aug., 1515, Afonso de Albuquerque says that "he was left with his ship 
as Capttao Mor do Mar (Admiral) of the armada of Malacca. He had a 
very important share in the sea battles against Mahmud’s laksamava who 
was intrenched in the Muar river, and against Pate Quetir chieftain of the 
Javanese of Upe after the beheading of Vtimutcraja by order of de Albu- 
querque. He also inflicted a crushing defeat at sea on Pate Onuz, a prince 
from Java who attempted to wrest Malaca from the Portuguese and then 
returned to India, leaving the command of the Malacca fleet to Antonio de 
Abreu just back from his expedition to the Molucas. in 15 M we find 
him again at Malacca where he had been sent by the new Governor of 
India, Lupo Soares dc Albergaria, to bring to China the apothecary 
Tome Pircs as ambassador. He left Malacca on the 17th June, put in at 
'I’amao on the ijth August and, about the end of September, arrived at 
Canton. In September, 1518, Fernao Peres de Andrade set out for Malacca, 
leaving the anibas‘ador Tome Pires who had just received the authorisation 
to go to Pekin to discharge his mission at the court of emperor Wu Tsung. 
In april, 1519. Sinuo, brotlier of Fernao Peres, set sail to China, and there, 
behaved himself in such an arrogant manner with chmesc officials that the 
latter decided to break off the friendly intercourse they had set up as 
carlv as 1509 with the Portuguese when Diogo Lopes de Sequeira arrived 
in Malacca. The death of the emperor Wu Tsung afforded them the occa- 
sion to drive them out of China. It was then that the events we record 
here look place. 

Diogo do Couto mentions the presence of Fernao Peres dc Andrade, 
still in active service, at the siege of Malacca by the Achinesc, in M73. 
^^'hcn Tristao Vas da Vciga proposed to launch an attack on the fleet of 
the enemy which was lying at anchor in the mouth of the Muar river, 
many "fidalgos" volunteered to accompany him: "The first", says do 
Couto, "and the most illustrious among them was Fernao Peres de Andrade, 
a well known gentleman and chevalier who happened to be here (at 
Malacca) at all the sieges and battles which were fought against the king 
of Acheh, the Javanese, and gave proof of his gallantry.” (De Asia, Dec. 
IX, Cap. XVII). At the siege of 1574. by the Javanese, Fernao Peres 
played again a prominent part in destroying the stockades they had erected 
at the entrance of the Malacca river, (ibid., Dec. IX, Cap, XXVII). 

(13) "It is indisputably to Lionel dc Sousa, capifao mor of the Portuguese mer- 

chant fleet in China, that the Portuguese are indebted for the opportunity 
which was given them to re-start trade openly with the people of Canton. 
On the 15th Febr., 1547, Leoncl de Sousa was authorized making two 
voyages to China. He, surely, availed himself of this occasion to help his 

country to get a share in the profit. (Torre do Tombo. — Chancelaria de 

D, Joao, liv. 15, fl. 23 V). This eminent Portuguese concluded an Avjrw- 
tamento, or accord, with the Chinese authoritie.s of the Kuang Tung, by 
which trade could be carried on henceforv^ard with official sanction 
In fact a new era dawned for the Portuguese in China. They still conti- 
nued to go to Sancian (as they called it) and Lampacau where they had 
carried on a clandestine trade. As long as the accord, negociated by Leonel 
de Sousa was not duly signed, they were obliged to stay far off the coast 
so to avoid the watch kept by the Chinese war-junks; but, as soon as the 
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Asscntamento was concluded, they began to come to Macau as at a perma- 
nent trading-place.” — (J. M. Braga; O Assenfameftto de Leonei de Sousa^ 
Boletim Eclesiastico da Diocese de Macau^ Jan. de 1940, No. 430), 

(14) Barr, Dec. Ill, Liv. VI, Cap. II —"Since that time, the hill was known 
under the name of "Ooteiro dc Nossa-Senhora can Malacca”, the hill of 
Our-Lady in Malacca. {Manocl Seier/m dc Faria, in Indices das cousas 
mats noiaveis dvsta ob}a*\ going with *^T>e Asia'' dc Barros e de do Couto, 
and ^'Vida de Joao de Barros.** Lisboa, M. DCC. LXX. VII 
Bocarro, Chronicler-tn-chief of the State or Portuguese India, when describing 

(ly) In his description of the "City of the Name of God” (Macao), Antonio 
the famous fortress of Sao’ Paulo, built by the Jesuits as a refuge in case of 
an attack by the Hollandese, writes as follows about taypa: "The Fortress 
of Sao Paulo is on a prominent hill which dominates the whole City, 
on the top of wliich is built a wall, measuring 20 spans at, its base, made 
of granite as far as 6 spans high above the ground, after which it is 
composed merely of earth mixed with straw, and beaten so strongly with 
pestles that it becomes exceedingly strong and even better than stone in 
Its ability to resist bombardment, since it does not loosen so easily. Walls 

made of this earth and lime are so durable, that as all the houses in the 

City (of Macao) are built of it, they have great diflSculty in opening 
spaces for windows when they are finished, which they do by means of iron 
picks, with excessive toil and moil ” — (C. R. Boxer: Macau Three Hundred 
Years Ago, as described by Antonio Bocarro in 1685, and now translated 
with an Introduction and Notes. T’ien Hsia, Apr,, 1938, vol. VI, No. $, 
P- 295). 

In Malacca, the Tranqueira, — after which the quarter of the town, along 
the sca-shorc, was named, — was built with this taypa, in lyyy, when 

D. Estevao da Gama, captain of the Fortress, replaced the old and worm-eaten 

wood palisade which, till that year, had served as a rampart. "In order 
to have this work finished rapidly,” Castanheda tells us, "D. Estevao was- 
continually on the spot, congratulating those who worked hard and giving 
them food at the cost of the Royal Treasury. To complete this work he 
spent only 300 crusados and moreover it got it finished within thirty days. 
Had he done otherwise, he would not have done it for less than 30,000 
cruzados The wall was at least of the height of a man and, in some 
places, higher than the height of two and even three men.” Historia do 
Descohrimento etc Liv. VIII, Cap LXXIX). The volunteers whom D 
Estevao employed for the construction of the Tranqueira were, according to 
Correia (Lendas, Liv. Ill, Cap. CXV) the inhabitants of that part of the 
town, the Quelys, or Indians from South India. 

(i^) Fernao Mendcs Pinto: Peregrmacam , Cap XXXXVIIL 

(17) Francisco de Sousa, the historian of the Jesuits of the Province of Goa in 
his Orknte Conquistado a Jesus Christo fixes the feast on Ascension day. 
On the other hand, Casimiro Christovao dc Nazareth, in his Mitras Lusitanas 
no Orknte (T. 11 , p. 253), fixes it on the 15th feast-day of the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin like Lucena {JHhtoria da Vida do Padre 
S. Francisco de Xavier, Liv. I, 7, c. ij), Charlevoix S. J (Histo/rc du 
Japan, I, 228) and some other authors. Francisco de Sousa gives the 
description of the morning celebrations in the church of Nossa Senhora 
de Outeiro and adds "the most gratifying part of this feast was the bap- 
tism conferred on four Japanese gentiles” by the Vicar General "on the day 
of the Ascension of Christ”, think safer to adhere to the text of 
Francisco de Sousa though C. C. dc Nazareth’s opinion be backed by authors 
generally held as reliable. Wc do not See indeed any reason why D. Pero 
da Silva da Gama and the Vicar General should have postponed to Assump- 
tion day, that is four months later, the religious rejoicings which were to- 
celebrate the good new's of the safe arrival of Xavier in Japan and his 
first missionary successes. 
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(iB) Pe, Manoel Xavier, S. J,: Victorias do Gouernador da India Nuno Aluares 
Botelho, 1633., fl. 31. 

(19) Pe. Manoel Xavier, S. J.: ibid., fl 30. 

(20) At firat, St. Francis Xavier hesitated to open schools because such a work, 

as the instruction of youth, was not mentioned in the Bull of the canonical 
institution of the Society of Jesus, issued by Pope Paul III. Finally, and for 
very similar reaeom as St. Ignatius of Loyola solved, just about the same 
time, the same problem in Europe, Xavier decided on the creation of such 
schools in India. In these schools, either Portuguese or vernacular, the 
children learnt to read and write suitably their own language. They were 
also taught their religion and were formed to habits of Christian life. Some- 
times a Father or a lay Brother would teach latin. But generally, the 
Jesuits assumed only the n\anagemcnt of these institutions, leaving to lay 
teachers the care of teaching children. After five or six years of attend- 
ance the children could leave the school, having a perfect knowledge of 
their religion, being well trained in the practice of Christian life and 

quite prepared to lay the foundations of a really Christian home. — (Cf.. 

J. Castets, S. J.; The Portuguese Missions of Goa, Cochtm and Ceylon, Pt. 
II. In Examiner, Bombay, May, 20, 1922, vol. 73, No. 20). 

(21) Lucena: Historia da Vida do Pe. $. Eranchco de Xavier, t. II, liv. VI, Cap 
II, p. 309-310. — ^Franc. de Sousa: Oriente Conquistado, Pte. I, No. 46. 

(22) Schurhammer, S. J.: The Church of St. -Paul. Ms. 

(23) Father Alexander Valignani (or Valignano), S. J. "one of tiie most eminent 

superiors who ever had the Eastern Asia Missions" (Wessels: ibid.) was 
born, in Dec. in9» 3 ^ Chieti (Italy) of an illustrious family. Being but 

nineteen years old, he graduated as a Dr. in law. He first held the oflSice 

of Secretary of cardinal Al temps and then, on the 29th May, 1364, entered 
the Novitiate of the Society of Jesus, immediately after his ordination to* 
the priesthood. Father Everard Mercurian chose him as Visitor and Vicar 
General for the East. On the 2)rd March, 1574, he left Lisbon with forty 
other religious of his Order and arrived in the Indies where he visited 
Malacca and Macao. He remained in this last city for ten months, till 
about 1578, and the following year, arrived in Japan where he stayed until 
the 20ih Febr. Then he set sail from Nagazaki with an embassy of young. 
Japanese noblemen who . were going to Portugal, Spain and Rome. As 
Provincial he took charge of all the missions of Japan, from 1385 to 1388. 
His return brought him about the time of the great persecu- 
tion of Taikosama. He had brought with him from Europe a printing press 
and a staff of workmen to cut Japanese characters in relief. With his 
press, a certain number of works, either translated from latin or written 
in the vernacular language by missionaries, were published. In 1391. Valig- 
nani was back in Macao. There he founded the College of St. -Paul for 
the special training of missionaries for Japan. On the 3th August, he 
returned to Nagasaki till Jan., 1603, when he left Japan for good. In 1598, 
D. Pero Martins, the second bishop of Funai, who was en route to Goa, 
died in the Straits of Singapore, His coadjutor, D. Luis de Cerqueira, to 
whom he had previously given the order, when passing through Macao, 
sailed, accompanied by Father Valignani, for Japan. Next September, D. 
Luis called his missionaries to a general meeting. Father Valignano attended 
this meeting at which severe sanctions were adopted against Portuguese 
merchants and Japanese who were carrying on slave traffic, though it had 
been forbidden again and again by the Taikosama. Christian Daymio* 
(noblemen) and the Portuguese merchants not only complied with the 
decisions of the bishop, but even released their slaves. After thirty-two years 
of intent and fruitful labour in the mission-field. Valignani died on the 
ittji Jan., 1606, in Macao where he had retired. "So great was the venera- 
tion of the most illustrious personages for this eminent religious that 
the king of Spain, Philipp II and the cardinal of Austria used to write to- 
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him every year to ask for his advice. Even his words were of great 
weight with the Sovereign PontiflFs.” — (Fr. L. van Hee, S. J.; Homenagem 
de Keconhecimento a Macan^ Boletim Eclesiastico da Diocese de Macau — 
from the Bulletin de I’Union Missionaire du CJcrge, Apr. 1937, p. 156; 
C. Wcssels: Hhf. de la M/vs d^Amboine (1346-1606), p. 94; — Leon Pages: 
Hhioirc dc la Religion Cbretwnne an fapon^ defyuis 1398 jusqidett 1631, 
etc,; 1 Parf., Te\h\ p, 131; II Part.^ Annexes, p ^31-33 ) 

(24) Fr. de Sousa: Orient e Conqiihtado., Pte I, No. 43. 

(23) Schurrhamnier, S. J.: The Church of St. -Paul, History from authentic 
documents, Ms. 

(26) F. M, Pinto: Paegfinacao gives the date as ‘'4th December” Lev Voiagc% 
Adieniurcux (traduction Francaise du Sicur Bernard Figuier) : Ch. CCVII, 

p. 909. 

(27) F. M. Pinto: ibid. 

(28) Freyrc de Andrade: Vida dc foao de Casfio., p 276 

(29) Couto: De Asia, Dec. VI. Liv. V, Cap, 11 . 

■.(30) To make up for the harm D Alvaro had done Diogo Pereira in preventing 

his going to China with the quality of ambassador, D, Sebastian, grand-son 
and successor oi king D. Joao 111 , gave orders to the Viceroy D, Francisco 
Courinho, Count of Redondo, to appoint again Diogo Pereira as ambassador 
to China and Captain to Macau. The Viceroy arrived in India in 1361, 
bringing with him presents for the Chinese emperor, and he sent them 
through Gil dc Gois, brother-in-law of Diogo, to Macau where the latter 

was at that time Diogo was given the option between the office cither of 

ambassador or of captain of Macao. He preferred the captaincy. In 1369, 
the colony, which then numbered 900 Portuguese maintained him in this 
charge which he held to the general satisfaction till 1387. As for the 
embassy, it never left for China. The mandarins of the Celestial Empire 
objected to it under the pretext that ambassadors and retinue were paltry- 
looking, indeed, and unworthy of being admitted in the august presence of 
the son of Fieaven. Diogo Pereira had a brother, Guilherme, who w'as 
twice sea captain of the voyages to China. If we except the Viceroy, he 
was the only Portuguese to keep up the largest establishment in Golden 
Goa His table-service was of gold and jsilver. He was the richest mer- 
chant of the time. Fie died in Diogo ’s house ju&t when he was on the 
point of leaving for Lisbon to get married. FIc left Diogo an estate of 
200,000 cru/ados. 

<31) Xavier had already done the .same thing in one of the islands near the 
Moluccas. "The inhabitants (of Rosalea, i.e. Nousa-laut) were leading 
such barbarous and unclean life that Xavier could confer baptism to only 

one child. When he left, he shook off the dust from his feet, because, 

he said, he would not carry away with him even that from a place which 
derived so little profit from the preaching of the Gospel.” — (Wessels: Hist, 
de la Miss. d*Amboine (1346-1603), and F. M. Pinto (transl. Bernard 
Figuier {1646), Ch. CCVI, p. 943-944). 

Manchua ~ a small boat. — Castanheda says that D. Paulo da Gama, in 
1534, fushed to the aid of Simao Sodre who had been assailed by the Johorites, 
near Pulo Grande (now Pulo Besar) and that some forty people set out 

with him on board manchuas which were so small that in each of them 

there was room only for two or three persons. It was in this sea-fight 
that D. Paulo, captain of Malacca (i5 3 3‘'34) his life. 

(32) Yet, in his Plistoire des Papes depuis la fin du Moyvn Age (trad, de I’Allem. 
par A. Poizat), T. XI, p. 348, Louis Pastor says ”that in the voluptuous 
city of Malacca there were, about 1348, many people who approai^hed the 
Sacraments every eighth day; by 1530, the town was almost wholly con- 
verted.” 
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(33) Coleridge, S. J.: The Life and Letters of Si. Francis Xavier T. 11 , p 548 

(33(f/') Vicente Viegas had succeeded Afonso Martins, the first Vicar in charge of 
the parish church of Malacca. 

<34) Coleridge, S. J. ibid, T. II, p. 558 

<35) Franc, dc Sousa; Orienfe Conquistado etc., Pte II, Conquisca 1 , Divisao II, 
(i575>1 585 ), No, i, p. 57-58. 

(36) Letter of the Chinese Antonio de Santa Fe to Father Manoel Texeira at 

Goa, according to the copy discovered in the Library of the Ajuda by 

Father Cros, S. J. This date is the one given by the only person who wit- 
nessed St. Francis’ death. It is accepted by Cros in his Life of St, Francis, 
published about 1^06. Up to that time, other biographies, even Father 
Ribadancira’s S. J., the first in date, said the that saint died on the and 
December; hence the reason why the celebration of the saint’s feast was 
fixed on that day. “Later on, in 1603. and apparently at the request of 
the Order (of the Jesuits), the feast was transferred by Alexander VII 
from the second to the third of the month The Roman Breviary, 

while still retaining in its lessons the date of the death on December 2nd, 

places the feast itself on the 3rd. Alzog (or his translator) apparently 

misled by the date of the feast, actually places the death of St. Francis 
on the 3rd. (Univ. Hist. English frans., Vol III, p 468) Other writers, 
however, give the usual day (December 2nd).’’ (The Examiner, Bombay, 
Febr., 24, 1906, Vol. LVII, p. 95-96). Father Cros vindicates his use of 
the date 27th November, the date given by Antonio de Santa Fc. Under 
the initials J. C. he wrote in The Examiner, (March loth, 1904),:“ It 
(Antonio’s letter) was written to meet a request made to him by Fr. 
Manuel Teixeira of Goa; and Antonio’s answer did not reach Goa before 
1560. But meanwhile an interested account of the saint’s sickness and 
death had been officially published by the order of the famous governor of 
Malacca, D, Alvaro Attaide who thought it to be hi.s interest to veil, as 
much as possible, his past ill-treatment of the saint' and slur over the fact 
that he had had some hand in his death. Of this Attaide, however,, 
a Portuguese viceroy of the Indies, Don Alphonso dc Noronha. used to say 
that “Attaide had killed Master Francis twice: once in Malacca by him- 
self, and once at Sancian by his men.” The public belief being thus formed 
by the official report and the many biographie.s of the saint already pub- 
lished, biographies which looked as if they gave the report a character 
of veracity, Fr. Texeira, on receipt of Antonio’s letter dared not to publish 
it: he only wrote a side-note on the copy he had of the Life by Ribadaneira, 
and of which he was making use, that the account of the death, given in 
the book, did not tally with Antonio’s account, though the latter was the 
only one that had kept company with the saint till his death and burial, 
“As for the letter it was deposited in the archives of Goa, there to wait 
for a better opportunity for publication. From this original several copies 
were taken, which seem, however, to have been known only to two Jesuits — 
to Fr. Goncales (d. 1619) author of a very valuable history of the Jesuits 
in India (unpublished) and to Fr, Barradas, collector of documents on St. 
Francis Xavier. Both of these Fathers remarked that the document had 
been tampered with, so far as dates were concerned: the and December* 
having been substituted for the 27th November wherever Antonio’s original 
mentioned that date.” (J. C. ibid.) 

(37) Bartoli & Maffei: The Life of St, Francis Xavier (transl. from the Iral. by 
Fr, F. 'W. Faber. D.D., p 294-95 

(38) F. M. Pinto: Voiages Adventureux (transl. Bernard Figuier) p. 979-80 

(39) lucena: Hhtoria da Vida do Fadre Francisco de Xavier, T. IV, Liv. X. 

(40) Bartoli & Maffei: ibid., p. 294*95* 

(41) Lucena: ibid., T. IV, Liv. X, Cap. XXVIII, p. 399- 
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(4i) Antomo de Santa Fe, as quoted by Fr. Schurhammer in hu notice, ms. 

The Site of the Tomb of St trancfs Xavier, 1931 

(43) Schurhammer ibid, 1931 

(44) Antonio de Santa Fe also called Antonio the Chinee (chinese) came from 

the Fast as a slave boy to Goa where, m the College of St -Paul, he was 
instructed in the Catholic religion and for eight years educated to become 
a catechist Alone he attended St Francis Xavier on his death-bed at 
Sancian At that time Antonio was twenty years old After he had 

accompanied the bodv of the saint to Goa he retired in Macau There, 
Valignani, then Visitor ot the Tcsuits, met him and, m his letters, he 
\ ouches for the character of Antonio, whom he always considered as a 
ver> respectable man and a very good Christian 

<45) Schurhammer i be Chun h of St Paul Ms — The ufc oj the Tomb of S/ 
Traiiin Xaiier Ms These two notices were written in 1931 On the 
request of Sir Richard O Winstedt the notice on "The Church of St - 
Paul” was published in the Journ, M B R A S , Vol XII, Pt II, 1934, 
P 40-43 

(46) Schurhammer The siti of the Tomb of St tiancn Xaticr 

<47) Bartoli & MafFei The Lift of St Francis Xavier (transl Faber), p 294-295 

(48) I ucena Ht'itorta da Vida do Padre Francisco d( Xavier 1 IV, Li\ X, 
Cap XXVIII p 399 

(49) Bartoli & Maffci ibid 

(50) F M Pinto Votagis Adientureux (transl Bernard Figuier), p 970 980 

< 5 1 ) F M Pinto tbid 

(52) Schurhammer The site of the Tomb of Si Francis Xaiict Ms 

(53) Francisco de Sousa, S J Orienti Conquistado, Conquista HI, Divisao II 
(1564-1574), No 40 p 194 

(54) Fr de Sousa ibid, Pte II p 260 — ^The date of 18th |uly, given by M 
Edw Reis in his interesting essay Lnsaio critno sohre a digressao piedosa 
que fez Fernao Mvndvs Pwio, published in ' Bolctim Fclesiastico da Diocese 
de Macau”, Julho, 1930, Ano XXXV, No 424, must not be regarded, in 
my opinion, as the date of the arrival at Malacca of Fr Belchior Nunes and 
his cumpanions TJiere was no need of four months at sea to go from Goa 
to Malacca 

(55) D Antonio de Noronha, son of the Vicerov D Garcia and Captain of 
Malacca from 1554 to 1556 

<56) Francisco de Sousa Qncnte Conquistado, Conquista ///, Dntsao II, Pte. I, 
p 260 

(57) Fr de Sousa ibid , Conquista III, Divisao I, (1564-1574)* Np. 4O, p. 194. 
The author gives an extensive notice on the life and WOrlts of this holy 
Jesuit Father in Malacca 

<58} "In i549> Father Caspar da Cruz, one of the founders of the Congregation 
of the Oriental Indies (Santa Cruz, ar Goa), went farther to the East 
and founded a Convent at Malacca " (Biermann, S J Les Missions des 
Domintcams Poifugais en Indochme — Zieischrift Missionswissenschaft und 
Religionswissenschaft Xlerac ann , 4emc livraison, 1931) 

(59) Don Frei Jorge de Sousa Santa Luzia was a native of Avetro (Portugal) 
where he entered the Order of St Dommic m the Koval Monastery of 
Nossa-Senhora da Misencordia Sent to the Acores, he received there hia 
appointment as first bishop of Malacca Consecrated in Lisbon on the 6th 
lanuary, 1556, he embarked on board the "Algaravia”, one of the, ships of 
the Armada of 1559, under the command of Pero Vas de Sequeira With 
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the same fleet going to India, was the historian Diogo do Couto, then 15 
years old (Couto: Dc Asia, Dec. Vfl, Liv. VIII, Cap. tl). For two and 
half years, Don Frei Jorge governed at the same time the archidiocesc of 
Goa and the diocese of Malacca, pending the coming of the Metropolitan, 
Don Caspar de Leao Pereira. Then he left Goa to go to his bishopric. 
Immediately he sent to the Solor and Timor i.slands Frei Antonio da Cruz 
and some other Dominican Fathers. The excommunication which he pro- 
nounced on the tigers haunting Bukit China from where they used to go 
into the town to devour the unfortunate inhabitants, was an event which 
was talked of for a long while at Malacca. Godinho de Eredia mentions 
it in his Dcclaracam, (Chap. XV; Journ. M B R A S , vol VIII, Pt. 2, 
Apiil, 1930, p. 41). Don Frei Jorge fought agaimt vice and people of 
evil life. Once a woman made an attempt .it poisoning him, but the holy 
bishop, by a special permission of God, discovtred her wicked purpose 
He ordered the cook to throw' away the proffered delicacy, "called by the 
people of the land Semaya'*, a sort of custard made of the ttnona %quam- 
mosa fruit, which, even nowr, is w'ell know'n and much appreciated by the 
people of Malacca, and thus escaped death. In the government of his 
diocese, he showed great kindness to the poor and an untiring zeal for the 
conversion of gentiles and Muliammedans. Don Frei Jorge retired, in 1^7^, 
in the Convent of St Dominic at Goa w'here he lived some more years, 
teaching theology until his death w'hich took place on the 18th January, 
M79- 

<(jo) Schurhammer; The Church of St -Paul, Ms. 

(61) At a. later period, the Dutch built Batavia on the site of Japara 

(62) Probably Bruas, in the actual kingdom of Perak. Also spelled "Barvas” by 
Bocarro, n Dec., Pte I. capit. XLIV: and "Barruas" by Francisco de Sousa, 
O Orient e Conquhtado, p. 20 j. 

<63) The Constable (port: conJesfatrl and condcstabre) was the Mc\/rf or 
Master of heavy artillery, either in a fortress or on board a ship. In the 
Portuguese armv» the gunners (port: oombardeiros) formed a corps quite 
apart from the soldiers (port.: soldados) As there were no gentlemen in 
this body, gunners did not enjoy the same consideration w'hich was granted 
to soldiers or men-at-arms. The gunner was considered a specialist, a 
mechanic, wdiose services w'ere taken on hire for a determined time. How»^- 
ever he w^a.s given higher pay than the ordinary soldier Most of them 
were recruited amongst foreigners, chiefly Germans. In 1639, the Mestre- 
gunner or Constable at Malacca was a British. (Cf. Traveh of Peter Mundy 
(edit Hackluyt Soc., Vol. Ill, Pt. I, Relat XXIV, p 140-1) 

{64) The espera ou esfera was a heavy piece of cannon which could throw iron 
balls of 12 lbs. weight. One of the esperas of the king of Acheh, at the 
siege of Malacca in ij68, threw balls of 14 arrateh or lbs. weight (i 
arratel =: x6 ounces). 

<65) Couto: De Asia, Dec, VI, Liv. IX, Cap. VITT. 

(66) Couto: ibid., Cap. IX. — Francisco d’Andrada; Chronica do Muyfo Alto e 
muyto poderoso Key Dorn Joao o HI destc Nome, Pte. IV, Cap. LXXX, 

<67) Franc, de Sousa: Oriente Conquhtado etc. Pte 11, Conquista I, p. 194. 

(68) Fr. dc Sousa, ibid., Pte. 11, Conquista III, (1564-^1574), No. 16, p 176 

(69) Schurhammer: The Church of ^t.-^Panl. Ms. 

(70) A Brief of Pius V., dated 2nd Febr., 1566, Uttcrh charmimV* bad 

intrusted Don Belchior (or Melchior) Carneiro. of the Society of Jesus, 
with the spiritual care of the Christians in China and Japan, The prelate 
bad been consecrated Bishop of Nicea, at Goa, on the 15 th December, 
1560, to be the second coadjutor, with future succession, of Doan Joao 
Nunes Barreto, Patriarch of Ethiopia. D. Belchior, who had been waiting 
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in vain for an occasion to enter into his Patriarchate of which he was now^ 
the titular, owing to the decease of Don Nunes Barreto, accepted to go 
to Macao, not as its bishop since the See of ’’China” was created only on 
the 23rd January, 1376, but, if we can put it so, as Vicar Apostolic of 
China and Japan, both which formed, as it were, a diocese without fixed 
boundaries. At the coming of bishop de Sa, in 1381, to the See of Macao, 
Don Belchior retired to the College of the Jesuits where he died, in 
1583. He was buried in the chancel of St. -Paul’s church at Macao. On 
his tombstone, is engraved the following epitaph, which, because of its 
► ambiguous wording wrongly led some historians to consider Belchior 
Carneiro, as the first bishop of Macao: HIC JACET REVERENDISSIMUS 
DOMINUS D. MELCHIOR CARNEIRO. SOCIETATE (sic) JESU 
AETHIOPIAE PATRIARCHA ET PRIMUS MACAENSIS EPISCOPUS 
OBIIT ANNO DOMINI 1383. (Here lies the Very Reverend Lord Don 
Melchior Carneiro, of the Society of Jesus, Patriarch of Ethiopia and first 
Bishop of Macao. He died A. D 1583.) 

(71) Francisco de Sousa: Oriente Conquhtado etc., Pte. 11 , Conquista III (1364- 
1574)1 No. 16, p. 170. 

(72) Af^nia (eagle). Heavy piece of cannon w’hich could throw iron balls of 
30 arrateh (lbs ) weight (Siege of Malacca by the Achinese in 1568). — (Cf. 
Couto: Dec. VIII, Cap. XXIL 

(73) The Camello (camel) was a cannon of big calibre; the most powerful were 
called camellos de marca major. When Pero Mascarenhas turned out 
Mahmud from Bintao (Rhio isl.), in 1326. he captured 300 bronze cannon 
*^dc camellos ate meios bercos"^ i.-e., of big and small calibre (Couto: Dec, 
IV, Llv. II, Cap. 1 ) In the heavy artillery which was landed by the king 
of Acheh, when he laid siege to Malacca, in 1368, were two camellos de 
marca maior. In 1387, when D. Paulo de Lima destroyed the town of 
Johorc. the Portuguese captured on basiltsko Mauresque, one serpe (snake) 
of 23 palms in length, one leao (lion) and one camello de marca maior 
(camel of big calibre). (Couto: Dec. X, Liv. IX, Cap. XII). Camellos 
formed also part of the armament of big Portuguese ships and were under 
the supervision of the constable, and not of the captain who was only in 
charge of the flying artillery placed in the castles and the tops. (Cf. 
Couto: Dec. VI. Liv. V, Cap. II and Liv IX, Cap VII) 

(74) Couto, De Asia, Dec. VIII, Cap. XXIL 

(73) Couto: ibid. 

(76) Briefe aus Ostindicn, Augsburg, I795> H. 309-310 (In Schurhammer: The 
church of St. ’Paul, Ms. 

(77) Again, the ensuing year, he placed on the hill guns which inflicted on them 
serious losses and nullified their repeated attempts at rescuing the artillery 
from the Portuguese ships they had sunk between Ilhir and the Itha das 
Naos (Pulo Jawa).— (Cf. Couto: Dec. IX. Cap. XXVII). 

(78) Schurhammer: The Church of St. -'Paul. Ms. 

(79) . Schurhammer: ibid. 

(80) Van der Broeck: Ses Vojages au Cap Vert, d'Angola et aux Indes Orientales 

(In Kecueil des voiages des Hollandats, T. IV, p. 427. 

(81) Schurhammer: ibid. 

<82) Here is what the creator of this amazing theory writes under the veil of 
anonymity: “The Facade (frontage), haU of the church, the windows and 
walls up to the side doors inclusive, were allowed to remain as they were. 
The old sanctuary and vestry were demolished; the walls of the nave were 
extended and three windows put in of .1 similar style to the arch of the 
sanctuary . ” May I take the liberty to point out that tl^e arch of 

the chancel is of the Manuelinc style (Portuguese Renaissance) while the 
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"three windows" are absolutely bare of any archaeological ornament which 
would allow of their being ascribed to any dehnite style. All that can be 
said about them is that they are semi-circular like the other windows in 
the part of the nave which, according to our author’s theory, was left un- 
touched by the Jesuits. No source is given from which the author 
derived his theory. 

•(83) Schurhammer; The Church of Sf.-Vaul, Ms. 

*(84) *'This year, 1578, Valignano built a beautiful building able to accommodate 
twenty persons’* (letter from Fr. Mathaeus Lopes. Macao, 29 November, 
1578. — In Schurhammer: ibid.) In Orietitc Cottquisiado Francisco de Sousa 
reproduces the information about the new College which Valignani himself 
sent to Rome. He says that "sometimes there arc as many as eight Jesuits 
in the house, Lvery year the College receives 300 pardao {par docs) wdiich 
are barely enough to defray a third of the expenditure: because owing to 
the wars, living is dear in Malacca. Thanks to the Portuguese population 
of the Fortress, they succeed however in coming off well. It has not yet 
been possible to comply wdth the wish of the King wdio would like to have 
at Malacca a College with 60 Religious f>ermanently. They svould, in fact, 
be witliout work as well as without sufficient means of living. First of all 
let us get rid of Acheh, then, and only then, ‘^hail it be possible, with a 
community of 20 or 25 members to establish a College which shall stand 
as the head for all the countries of the South." — (Fr.anc. de Sousa: ibid., 
Pte. L No 43). 

(85) Franc, de Sousa: ibid., Conquista III (157^-1585), p. 206 

(86) Schurhammer: The Churih of Sf. Paul. Ms. 

(87) Matclicf le Jcune (1605-1608). Kclatiou dn Voia^c dc Maielief Ic jeune. 
Admiral Hollaudois., aux bides Orieutulcs, cti quahfe d'Adintral d^onze 
tai^waiix, peudaut Ics aunccs 1605, j6o6, 1607, & 1608. {ht Kccucd dcs 
Voiage^ qui out servt a Vctablissemciit ct au progres dc la Compagnic des 
hides Oneiitalcs forvicc dam ics Provinces Vines dcs Pays Das^ T. 111., p. 213, 

(88) Valcti/yu’s Description of Malacca. (Journal S B R A S , No. ij* p 133 

(89) Pyrard had no part in the defence of Malacca where he went only in 
October 1608. "Being then at Goa with the Portuguese, I was a soldier 
in many of the armies that they equipped there, chiefly beyond the coast 
w^herc Goa is, to the island of Ceylon, to Malacca, Sumatra, Java and other 
islands of Sunda and the Moluccas, and was paid like the rest. For they 
are wont to equip many ships and galiots to send to Malacca, and as far 
as the Moluccas, to conduct their merchantimen in security; and also for 
an escort to such as traffic in China and Japan. Wherefore I shall describe 
here what 1 have observed in all those parts; w'here I have halted, soiourned 
and fought." — Pyrard's Voyages, (edit. Hackluyt Soc., Vol II, Chap X, 
p. 140). 

(90) Documenfos Kemettidos da India on Linos das Moticocs, Vol. I, Documento 
56, p. 159. 

(91) Matclicf Ic Jeune; ibid, (ut supra. No. 87), T. Ill, p 253. 

(92) Matelief le Jeune; ibid. p. 253. 

(93) Matelief le Jeune: ibid, p, 254. 

<(94) Matelief le Jeune: ibid., T. Ill, p, 254 This small bastion had probably 
taken the place of the turret, or cubelo, about which do Couro talks in his 
account of the siege by the Achenese, in 1568. {Dec, VIIL Cap XXII) 
and to which, very likely, was given the name of Bastion of the Eleven 
Thousand Virgins, after Don Bdehior Carnciro, Patriarch of F^thiopia, had 
made Nossa-Senhora do Monte the gift of the skull of one of these Martyrs. 
According to the Report by Justus Schouten, there was m that church a 
side-altar dedicated to the Eleven Thousand Virgins (Journ. M B R A S., 
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VoL XIV, Pte. I, January 1956, P- 91) It seems, therefore, that thr 
Portuguese of Malacca had a special devotion to these holy Martyrs. Mate- 
lief le Jeune, in 1606, mentions this bastion “which is square and has been 
made these two or three years and carefully constructed (a pkrre et a chaux)^ 
is named As Onxc mil Vngines (sic). It stands between (the bastions of) 
Madre de Deos and San Jago (sic).’’ He adds that "the Admiral (of the 
Dutch fleet) having placed a battery of two pieces of half calibre along 
the sea-shore, this bastion was beaten down in no time ’* It was rebuilt, 
in 1634, by Antonio Pinto da Fonseca, as stated by the Viceroy Don Miguel 
de Noronha, Conde de Linhares, in his "Diary. In 1641, when the Fortress 
was stormed by the Dutch, the small bastion of the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins was the third to fall into their power after those of S. Domingo- 
and Da Madre de Deos (Cf. V alert fyn*s Account of MalaccUy Journ. 
$ B R A S , No, aa, p. ato ) 

(95) Valentyn\ Description of Malacca, J S B R A S , No. 13, p. 137-138. 

(96) Emmanuel Godinho de Eredia: DecJaracam , Chap. I, (transl. by J V Mills),. 

J M B R A S , Vol VIII. Pt. I, p 18 

(97) Letter of James Lhermtte to his father. Recueil des Voiages qui ont servi 
a I’etablissement etc., T. Ill, p. 601. 

(98) Emmanuel Godmho de Eredia: Declaracam (transl. by J V Mills, B.A. 

(Oxon). M C S (Journ. M B R A S , Vol. VIII, Pt. I, Chap. 1 , p. 18 

(99) Couto: De Asia, Dec. XII, Liv. 11 , Cap. I. 

(100) Docvmcntos Remettulos, vol, I. Doc. aj, p. 90. 

(101) Documentos Remettidos, vol. I, Doc. 67, p. an. 

(loa) Documentos Remettidos: vol. I. Doc. 114, p. 338-539. 

(103) Documentos Remettidos, vol. II, Doc. 168, p. ai. 

(104) Faria y Sousa: Asia Vortugueza,, T. Ill, No. 195, p. jjo (cdic. 1675). 

(105) Pe. Manuel Xavier, S. J.; Compendto Universal (O Oriente Portuguez, voL 
XIII, 1916, p. 319). 

(106) “Among those who came to welcome him, he (Joao da Silva, Governor of 
the Philippines) met and recognised Antonio Pinto da Fonseca, who had 
come to Malacca with the dignity of Superintendent and Inspector Genera! 
of the Fortresses of this State (of Portuguese India) conferred upon him 
by His Majesty, and with whom he had served a campaign in Flanders.’^ 
(Bocarro: Decada 13®. Pte. II, Cap. XCVl.) 

(107) Bocarro, op. cit., Pte. II, Cap. CLIV 

(108) Malacca was completely invested by land. The Achinese occupied, among 

other strategical positions, the hill of S. Joao (Bukit Pipi) and Bukit China. 
In his book Victorias do Governador da India Nuno Alvares Botelho which 
gives at length a narrative of incidents of this siege, Pe. Manoel Xavier, 
S. J., says (verso of folio 9): “The enemies, after they had taken the 
Monastery of Madre de Deos, cried victory they sent two galleys with 
letters to their king to bring him news that they were already masters 
of Littl e-Malacca (Malacca Pequena) as they used to called the hill of 
Madre de Deos*\ i.e., the spur of Bukit China on which stood the Church 
and the Monastery of the Franciscans. 

(109) As long Nuno Alvares Botelho remained at the Court, he bore the name 
of Pereira; this is proved by the letters from the King himself. But after 
the death of his elder brother, he had to give up the name of Pereira for 
the family name of Botelho. This change was the cause that, at his 
nomination as Governor of India under the name of Pereira, oBicials refused 
to acknowledge him as being the man designated in the Royal Letters. He, 
therefore, deferred the mattet to the King, appointed two deputies, Lou- 
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renco da Cumha and Goncalo Pinto da Fonseca, entrusting them with the 
management of the State, and went to help Malacca which was then 
threatened by Achch. (Cf. Pe. Manoel Xavier: Compendio de todos os Viso- 
Keys e Governadores do Esfado da India; in O Ormtfe Portuguez, vol. 
XIV, 1917, Nos, X & 2, p. II. 

(no) PLAN OF THE SIEGE LAID BY THE ACHINESE BEFORE MALACCA 
(1629). — Amongst the maps and plans reproduced at the end of the 
Historical Guide of Maiaccay and edit., 1936, the editors have included a 
map whose original is kept in the British Museum. This map belongs to 
the Sloane Collection and is classified "Ms. 197". To the readers of the 
Guide, it is presented as a "Presumed Sketch of a proposed scheme for the 
fortification of Malacca by the Portuguese". So the e 4 iiors have repeated 
the same mistake they made in the first edition of 1924, the former 
^'Malacca, Town & ForT\ About this supposed Portuguese plan, we, in a 
brief essay on ''Portuguese Malacca** (J M.B R A S , vol. XII. Pt. II, 
August, 1935, p. If) wrote as follows " . the said plan is nothing more 
than the Plan of the siege of Malacca, in 1628, by Iskandar Shah King of 
Acheh, and gives a sketch of the positions occupied by the Achinese: 
Tranqueira do dachem (= rampart of the Achinese) along Bukit China), 
and "do dache" (at the foot of St.-John hill, Banda Hilir). "Dachem" as 
in Castanheda, Liv. VI, Cap. L; De como cl rey Dachem etc. In this 
plan all the cannon of the palisades are pointed against the town (for its 
defence?) and the top of the Convent of the Mother of God is destroyed 
by cannon." What we wrote, in 1925, we maintain it today after further 
information in hand. The date *1628’, however, should give place to 
'1629’. 

If we peruse the account of the siege of 1629, as it is reported in 
Pe. Xavier’s Victorias, and, at the same time, examine the plan published 
in the Guide, we are struck by the concordance of the text of Vtctortas 
with the particulars we notice in the said plan, so much that you would 
believe the one to be complement of the other and that they were made 
to go together. Yet it is not so. The plan belongs to a manuscript which 
is a copy taken of the Lviro do Estado da India as Pero de Resende, 
secretary of the viceroy Don Antonio de Noronha, wrote it, according to 
the original version by Antonio Bocarro, Chronicler of India and entitled 
Litro das Plantas de todas as Fortalezas, Cidades c Poioacoes do Estado da 
India Oriental, etc." According to Major C. R. Boxer, Resende’s version 
is more complete in many respects than the one written by Bocarro. Be- 
sides the 48 coloured plans joined to the latter, there are 8 more drawn 
with quill-pen, and signed: "Petrus Berthelot primum Cosmographicum 
indicorum imperium faciebat anno Domini 1635" which may be translated, 
I suppose at any rate, in this way "Peter Berthelot, first Cosmographer of 
the India Empire drew (this map) A.D. 163^. 

Peter Berthelot, born in 1^00, at Honflcur (France) started as captain 
of a privateer. In 1619, he was made a prisoner in the East Indies by the 
Dutch. He escaped from Batavia and, in 1623, offered his service to the 
Portuguese navy, at Malacca. As First Pilote, he brought to Malacca, 
besieged by the Achenese, the relief-fleet under the command of Nuno 
Alvares Botelho (1629). Though raised to the rank of Royal Cosmographer 
of India, he entered the Carmelite Order, in i<>34, and suffered martyrdom 
at the hands of the Achinese, on the 29ih November, 1638, On the 23th 
March, 1900, Frei Denys of the Nativity (it was the name he had assumed 
as a religious) was enrolled among the Blessed by Pope Leo XIII. (Cf. also: 
Armando Cortesao: Cartograjia & Cartografos rortugucses dos seculos XV 
& XVI, p. 96 & 101), 

(ill) Diario do Conde de Unbares — 634. Copia de relacao das nouas de Malaca 
c China — Hhtoria, ser. b, vol. 11 , p. 23. 

(na) W. G, Maxwell (Sir): Barreto de Resende* $ Account of Malacca. — Jour. 
S B R A S , No. fio.) 
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(113) Casimiro Christovao de Nazareth: Mifras Lusifanas 110 Orients, T. 11 , 
Bispado de Malaca, p. 235, 

<(114) Epitaph of Antonio Pinto da Fonseca: S. DE. ANT: PINTO DA FONSEQVA 
COMENDADOR DA ORDEM DE SANTIAGO PROVEDOR GERAL DAS 
FORTALEZAS DA INDIA CAPIAM GERA DE MAR E TERRA NAS 
PARTES DO SUL FALECEO AOS 27 DE DEZEMBRO DE 1635— (Arms) 
Grave of Antonio Pinto da Fonsequa Commander of the Order of St, James, 
Superintendent General of the Fortresses of India Captain-General of the 
Sea and Land in the Parts of the South, died on the lyth. December, 1635. 

(115) Quotation faulty owing to misprints; should be restored as follows 'Quo- 
viodo Lecidti pofvns qnt \alvum jaciebat populnm hracP\ Cap. IX, v. 21 
''How IS the mighty man fallen that saved the people of Israel.” (Douay 
Bible). 

iiid) Pe. Manoel Xavier, S. J. Victortas do Gouernador da India Nnno Ah ares 
Boielbo (1663 edit.) verso of fol. 33 and verso of fol. 34 

^117) Epitaph of Francisco Concalez and of his wife Magdalena Trindade; ESTA 
SEPURA E DE FC. GLZ E DE MADALENA TRTNDADA SUA MOLHER 
QUE FOI MORDOMO DFSTA CASA DE NOSSA SNR A MADRE DL 
DECS MUITOS ANNOS HO QUAL FALLFCEO AOS 29 DE MARCO 
DE ij68 ANOS — PATER NOSTFR — This is the grave of Francisco Gon- 
calez and of Magdalene Trindade his wife. Lie was Churchwarden of this 
house of Our Lady the Mother of God for many years, and died on the 
29th March. 1568 — Our Father. 

(118) Couto: De Asia, Dec. VI, Liv, IX, Cap. IX; d’Andrada: Chronica do Key 
Don Joao llh Pte. IV, Cap. LXXX. 

<119) Epitaph of Don Pedro Martins: HlC JACET DOMINUS PETRUS SOCIE- 
TATIS JESU SHCUNDUS EPISCOPUS JAPONFNSIS OBIIT AD FRETUM 
SINGAPURAE MENSE FEBRUARIO ANNO M98.“Hcre lies Don Peter 
of the Society of Jesus, second bishop of Japan He died in the Straits 
of Singapore m the month of February 1598. — Don Pero Martins ubbrev.; 
Miz), Provincial of the Jesuits at Goa, was nominated to the sec of Funat 
m Japan to succeed Don Sebastiao Moraes, S J. first titular of this See, 
which had been created by Pope Sixtus V, in 15:88, by the Bull ^^Hodie 

Sanrtissiinin*" of the 17th February. D. Sebastiao could not take posses- 

sion of his bishopric as he died at his arrival at Mozambique, on board 
the ship which was bringing him from Portugal to Japan. Don Marlins 
was consecrated at Goa, in 159^, by the Archbishop D. Frei Aleivo de 

Menezes, assisted by two dignitaries of the Chapter. He first took charge 

of the see of Macao whose bishop, Don Leonardo de Sa, had been cap- 
tured, in 1586, by the Achinese, when coming back from the Third 
Provincial Council held at Goa. Set free only in 1596, he died at Macao 
on the 15th September of the same year. Don Martins landed on Japan 
on the 14th May 1596. The Taikosama having let loose persecution ag.iinst 
the Christians, the new bishop decided to return to Goa to acquaint the 
Viceroy with the sad state of his diocese. He died when cn route, on the 
17th February, near Pedra Branca, at the entrance of the Straits of 
Singapore. His body was brought to Malacca and buried in the church 
of the Jesuits, on the 20th of the same month. **His death,” wrote the 
Viceroy to the King, "is a heavy blow, for he was a very learned and 
virtuous prelate, and by his example he had always given satisfaction.” — 
(Casimiro Christovao de Nazareth: Mitras Lust tanas no Oriente, Pte. I, p. 
"89. — Pages: Hntotre de la Kcligion Chretknne an japen, depun 1598 a 1661, 

11 partie, Annexes, p, 41-42 — Pc. Manuel Teixeira: Bishops e Governadores 
do Bhpado de Macao, Bol. Eclcs. da Diocese de Macao, No. 438 (special), 
pp. 233, 23d and 237. — Pe. M. M. Variz: Portugal Mhsionano e a Diocese 
de Macao, Bol. Ecles. da Dioc. de Macao, No.?, p. 774 — -Joso de Jesus 
Maria: Asia Sinica e Japonica (editada pelo Maj. C. R, Boxer, Bol. Ecles. 
da Dioc. de Macao, Agosto de 1940, Ano XXXVIII, No, 436, p, 123-24.), 
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(tio) Epitaph of Don Miguel de Castro; S. DE. DO. MIGEL DE CASTRO F 
DOVIZOREIDO lOAO DECASTRO MOREU SENDO CAPITAO DESTA 
FORTALEZA — Tomb of Don Miguel de Castro son of the Viceroy Don Joao 
de Castro. He died when he was Captain of this Fortress. — The Erst 
translation of this epitaph was given by the Rev. Fr. A. da Silva Rcgo. 
vicar of the church of St. -Joseph in Singapore. 

(121) Jacinto Freyre de Andrade: Vida Je Joao dc Castro, p. 276. 

(122) Couto: De Asia: Dec. IX, Cap. XXIX. 

(123) Franc, de Sousa: Oriente Conquistado etc. Divisao II (1575-1585) P- 210. 

(124) Epitaph of Bras Goncalez (or Goncalvez) ; SEPVLTVRA DE BRAS GLZ 
MORDOMO QVE FOI DESTA CASA DE NOSA SRA FALECEO DGO 
P (ascoa?) (X'*^; Handbook to Christ Church, Malacca, 1936). — Tomb of 
Bras Goncales (or Goncalvez) who was Churchwarden of this house of 
Our Lady. He died on Easter (?) Sunday. 

(125) ‘(In 1807, the fort, valued at 700.000 dollars, was destroyed by order 

of the British Government, at the enormous expense of 260.000 rupees.” — 
(Newbold: {British Settlements tn the Straits of Malacca, vol. I, p. 126). — 
“The expense of this destruction, which was close upon 70,000 1 ., will give 
a very good idea of the extent and durability of the ancient fort.” — 

(John Cameron: Our Tropical Possessions tn Malayan India, p. 362.) 

(126) Pinheiro Chagas: Historia de Portugal (edic. popul. c illustr.) T. VIL 

Cap. XIX, p. f 10. 

(127) Valentyn*s Actonut of Malacca. J S B R A S , No. 22, p. 225. 

(128) Valentyn*s At count etc., ibid., p. 231. 

(129) Valentyn's Description of Malacca, J S B R A S , No. 15, p. 133. 

(130) Justus Schouten's Report of his lisit to Malacca, J M B R A S . vol. XIV, 

Pt. I, January, 1936, p, 91. 

(131) Justus Schouten: ibid., p, 112. 

(132) Justus Schouten: ibid., p. 129. 

(133) Justus Schouten; ibid., p. 131. 

(134) Pere Alexandre de Rhodes, S. J.; Voyages et Missions. Pt III, Ch J It 

is surprising to see that, in spite of his two stops at Malacca, on hU way 

to Cochinchina and back, the eminent missionary did not know that the 
actual church of Nossa-Senhora, that he saw, was not the primitive church 
in which St. Francis Xavier preached and prayed. 

(135) X’*' : Handbook to Christ Church, 1936. — Not in 1741, as pretends 

the author of the article “Church of St. -Paul” in the Historical Guide of 
Malacca", p. 3. 

(136) Voiage de Gauthier Schouten aux indes Orteutales (1663). Dans Recueil 
des Voiages qui ont servi a i’etablissement et au progres de la Compagnie 
dcs Indes Orientales etc., vol. VII, p. i (MDCCVII). 

(137) Hist. Guide of Malacca: Church of St.-Paul, p. 3. 

(138) Schurhammer, S. J,; l^he Church of St.-Paul, Ms. 

(139) “The city of Malacca which was named "Fortaleza de Malacca” from the 
principal building it contained, viz. the “fortaleza” or fort, was surrounded 
by very strong fortifications, the walls of which built entirely of iron- 
stone, were an admirable work, indeed, for that epoch, and were certainly 
an object of pride to the men who had built them, as well as a security 
to the soldiers who fought behind their shelter. A large quantity of the 
iron-stone used was brought from “Pulo-Upeh”; hence the name by which 
this island was known in Portuguese times “Isla de Pedras” {Ilha das Pedras). 
i once had the curiosity to visit this island and, as it was low tide. I 
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annex, the adjoining school, were commonly alluded to as ’’College of Saint- 
Paul” by the people of Goa. 

<t45) E. Godinho de Eredia: Description of Malacca and Meridional India and 
Cathay (transl. J. V. Mills, B.A. (Oxon), M C S , (Journ M B R A S , 
vol. VIII, Pt. I, Apr. 1930, p. 41). Frei Joao-Baptista Lucarelli de 
Pisauro (or Pizarro) who founded the Franciscan Monastery on a spur of 
the Bukit China, above the Prig! Raja, relates at length, in a letter written 
m 159Z, the trials he went through during his passage from Macao to 
Malacca and how he established a Convent in this town. It was in 1581, 
not long after the annexion of Portugal by King Philipp II of Spain. In 
the Portuguese Indies public opinion was hot against ’’Castilians”, and Frei 
joao-Baptista, though an Italian by birth, got his ample share in the ill- 
treatment that the latter had to undergo from the Portuguese. In Malacca, 
the popula called him ”a Spaniard” and made life a burthen to him. 
The poor Friar, to stop the outcry, came to a decision: ”I resolved to go 
to a hillock about one mile far from the town where there were no inha- 
bitants for fear of elephants and a kind of cats (tigers, panthers) which 
were said to roam there: to a place where the precedent bishop (Don Frei 
Jorge de Sousa de Santa Luzia) had dedicated a church (ermida) called 
Dydio (de Deos) and which had been destroyed by enemy soldiers; the 
Bishop (D. Joao Ribeiro Gayo) made it a present to me by private deed.” 
(Pe. Man. Teixeira: Fundacao do Convento da Madrc de Deos cm Malacca; 
Bolet. Ecles. da Dioc. de Macau, Juho 1958, Anno XXXVI, No. 423, p. 
2JO-JI). Frei Joao-Baptista’s account is confirmed by Fr. Jacynto de Deos 
who says that, ’’prevailed upon by the entreaties of the Malacca people 
who wished to have in their town a Franciscan Convent, Joao-Baptista 
yielded and began the construction of this Convent in an "ermida” which 
was called "da Madre de Deos” (of the Mother of God), outside the walls 
of the town ’’in a place whose coolness and seclusion were as many incen- 
tives to prayer and meditation.” Descripcao do Imperio da China 
Excerpto do Vergel etc., p. 239-240). It is very likely th»t the said 
"ermida da Madrc de Deos” had been erected on the Very t|>Ot from which, 
on the 15 th August, 1561, Don Jorge had fnUiiaced agamst tigers a 
solemn excommunication, and as a monmnent to perpetuate the memory 
of this eventful ceremony. The ermida a^^as destroyed during one of the 
numerous sieges which followed each other from ij6r to 1581. 

^146) Schurhammer: Letter to the Rev. Fr. J. Francois, Vicar of the church of 
St. Francis Xavier, Malacca; dated Rome, 23 November, 1937. 

<147) Justm Schouten*s Report etc., Journ. S B R A S , vol. XIV. Pt. I, Jan , 
1936, p 89-90 If the high altar of the cathedral was dedicated to 
"Nossa-Senhora da Assumpcao, it is more than likely that its rcredos re- 
presented this scene. Thus the hypothesis suggested by Fr. Schurhammer 
would be confirmed in some measure. 
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Editorial. 


At a general meeting of the Malayan Braueh of the Royal 
Asiatic Society held in the Raffles Museum on Friday, September 536^ 
it was decided that as from October 1st. 1947, the pric'e of copies 
of ordinary issues of the Journal sliould be $5.00 eaf'h to non- 
members. The revised prices ap}>ly to all stocks of back numbers 
held by tlie Soidety, in addition to Journals published after 
October 1st. Bound coj)ies of Sir Richard AViiistedFs History of 
Malaya are now $8.50 to non-nuunbers. 

A ('ommuiiieatioji has been received from Mr. T. Harrison^ 
(\irator of tlie Sarawak Museum, Kindling, giving the authors 
of the paj)er Ttro ]>nwvi i'hantis, for wdiieli an ap]>eal was made 
in the last issue of this Journal (Vol. 20. ])t. 1. [). vii). The 
pa])er is jirinted in this issue, ])p. 4cS — 59, with an introdindion 
l)y Mr. Harrison. 

The Oovernment IViiiter (Malayan Fnion) is reprinting Sir 
Ricdiard \Vinsi(‘dFs .1 Jlislorij of Mniaya publish(*d J.M.B.U.A.S., 
Vol. IJ, ])t. 1), by arrangement with the author and the Society: 
the Society will re(*eive a hundred copies. 

Information lias been reivived which makes it apparent that 
there is no ehamv of recovering the (‘opie.*- of Vol. 5, [it. 3 (1921), 
wdii(*h were takmi from the Raffles Museum during ttn‘ rlapanese 
oi'iaipation. The Jaiianese nunoved the comfilete vStoek of tliis issue, 
and it is therefore no longiu' obtainable from the Society. It w'as 
ch'voted to the text, in Jawi, of the Tale of Trong Pipit, w'ith an 
introduction by Sir Jtiidiard Winstialt. The form of the text makes 
reininting expensive, and it is unlikely to lie iiiulertakcn in the 
near future. 

Title-pages and indexes for A'olumes 18, 19 and 20 are puh- 
lislied with this issue, which forms the second and last part of 
Volume 20. 


V. A. Gidhon-Hill. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 
for 1941 

Membership. Tlio iiiimlxn’ of inoinlxTs at the end of tlie year was 
508, (‘Oinpared witli Hh; at the end of 1940. Tlie 
roll eonsisied of bJ\le(‘n Honorary Meinhers, tliree I'oiTespoiiding 
Menilx^rs and 489 Ordinal*} Members, Thrt*(‘ Ordinary Mem- 
bers resigned during tlie year. Ib^ath elaimed four, iiududing 
Kir Ong Siang Song, K.n.iL liigid enforeeraent of IJiile G 
(Members Mdio hav(' failr‘d to pay their snbserijition by the last 
day of dun(‘ are susfiended from imunbership ) resulted in the lapse 
of several memhershijis, some of whi(‘li it is hoped wdl he re\ived. 

The following fiftetm members were eliaded during llh‘ year: — 
IJerwic'k, E. J. 11. Mohd Sullian bin Tlasbim 

Broodbank, A. d. B. Sahgal, ?. K. 

Burdett, Basil Spare, (t. II. 

(dm Ohit-Ohien Stewart, Mrs. X. I. 

<lreen, R. T. B. Thambiah, S. 

Hunt, Mrs. E. AVatson, Mrs. E. 

Meyer, A. (J. AViekens, P. 0. 

AA^olters, 0. AA^ 

Annual General Meeting. The Annual General Meeting was lield 

at the Raffles Miiseimi on Feb: 28th. 

Journals. The Journal for the year (Vol. 19) eonsistcnl of three 
parts. The first two of these were of miscellaneous 
character, and contained twenty-three articles by fifteen authors. 
The third was devoted to a Malaysian Bibliography, prepared liy 
Miss Padma Daniel, assistant in the Raffles Library. 

Finance. Subscriptions for the year amounted to $1,941.12. The 
printing, blocks and separates for the first part of 
Volume 19 of the Journal cost $1,441.49. The bills for the second 
and third parts did not reach the Society until January 1942, and 
the bank balance at the close of the year was therefore $3,662.86. 


F. X. CHASEX, 
IIoft» Secretary {1941-42), 



MALAYAN BRANCH, ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

ReccipU Payments tor tbe period February 14th, ld42, to December aist, 1946. 






ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 
covering 1942. 

Tlio Malayan Brandi of tlio Ifoyal Asiatic Society ceaseil to 
function ;is an active organisation at the fall of Singai)ore, on 
February 15, arul remained dormant until at'ter the liberation, on 
Heptemlier 5, 1945. This report, therefore, covers only the lirst 
forty-six days of 1942. 

Membership. Xo new members joined ])et\veen January 1 and 
February 15. Tlie number of memliers on February 
15 was thus nominally the same as at the end of 1941, though in 
actual fact several members, imduding l\Ir. F. X. dia^en, the 
Honorary Secretary, bad died as a result of military adioii during 
the pre<'eding few days. 

Annual General Meeting. TlH‘r(‘ was no Annual (JeiHn'u! ^Meeting 

in 1912, but a ('(Uincil Meeting was 
b(d(l in the Ihidlcs Museum on danuary 10. 

Journals. Xo journals were juihlished during 1942. Several 
pa]>ers, some of wdiieh liad been ai)]>ro\ed by the Council 
for inclusioji in the tirst i<suc of the U‘ar, were in .Mr. I'jjaseiFs 
jKJss(‘ssioji at th(‘ lu'ginning of F(‘i)ruarv. Before )<uiving Sijjgapore 
ii(* gave th<‘ majority of thes(‘ to Mr. T. D. He{\ tlic Society^ clerk, 
wdio ])r('S(T\ed them zealously throughout the dapane^^ oc(*Uj)ation 
of iMalaya, They fornu'd the greater part of the iirsi po^t-w'ar 
Jiumber of the dournal (Vol. 20, pt. 1), whicli was ])nl>li>hed in 
duly 1947 (dated dune, 1917). The gratitude of the Socacty and 
of th(* autlior.v are due to Mr. Bee for tlun’r ])reser\ ation. The 
Jiames of the writers of one. Two Ihunei Cliarnis^ were not attached 
to the ])a])er avIkui it was handed to Mr, Hee, and it has only rccfuitly 
Ihhui ]K>ssible to trace them. This }>a])er will appear in Vol. 2(), 
[)t. 2. f)ne other {>aper (An account of tlie i>laiKl of Xorth 
Keeling, in the Coeos-Keeling group) Avliieli was in draft has still 
not been completed, but it is hoped that it will he readv for jKibli(‘a- 
tion in Vol. 21, j)i, 1. 

Finance. Suhserijdions paid during 1942 amounted to $30.00. 

Expenditure up to the fall of Singapore was $72.00. 
^0 f)ayiuent W'as made during this period for the printing of parts 2 
and 3 of A^ol. 19, in vieAV of the unsettled (-onditions prevailing. 

The hank balanee at tlie fall of Singapore, wiien the a(-eount 
was irozen, wuts $3,G42.8G, and the petty cash in the hands of 
the clerk $14,32. 
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C. A. GTBSOX-IIILL, 

Ag lion. Secretary, 



ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 
for 1945 (September 5 to December 31) 
and 1946. 


Membership. The numlK?r of memhor^ at the end of J946 was 
only 266, eon)[>are(l with r>08 at the end of 1941. 
The roll consisted of fifteen Ilonorarv Members, three (^orre8})ond- 
ing Members and 240 Ordinary Members. A nuinlHir of members 
lost their li^es during, or in consequence of, the w^ar, iinduding^ 
Mr. J. A. Baker, Mr. B. C. Baker, Mr. F. X. (^hasen,. 
(’aptaiii X. M. Hashim, Mr. T. I). Hughes, Mr. T. Kitchin,. 
Mr. J. J. Slieehan, and Mr. 0. F. Symington, who had all held 
office or contributed papers to the Journal of the Society. Several 
other jiroinineiit members of the Society also died during this 
period, including Sir D. J. (falloway. Sir Alexander Small and 
Mr. K. J. Wilkinson. Jn addition o\er two hundred members 
did not renew their subscriptions after the close of the war. As 
far as possible notices have been sent to them, and it is hoped 
that with the reajipearanee of the Journal some at least may revive 
their membershij). 

The followijjg thirty-two members were elected during the- 
year : — 


Abu Bakar bin Pawanchee 
Archer, Dr. G. 

Boyd-Walker J. W., m.c.s. 
(dian Peng Yin 
Easaw, T. C. 

Eldridge, C. H. 

Fiennes, T). 

Forsyth, 0. B. 

Greek an, D. W. 

Gunaratinam, Mrs. A. 

Han Wai Toon 
Hone, Sir Ealph, k.c. 

Jamub, G. 

King George V School, X. S. 
Library Malayan Union 
McDonald, E. M. 


Madoc, G . G. 

Maniam, K. S. 

Matliias, T. J., M.r.s. 

Morell, H. I). 

Morgan, K. D. 

Xamazie, M . J . 

Xatiojial Lif)rary of Peiping 
Newboult, A. T., m.c.s*. 

Savage, H. E. F. 

Seth bin Mohd Said 
Sheridan, C. M. 

Stutchbuiy, A. D., jM.c.s. 
Thomson, 6. G. 

Treeby, I. W. C. 

White, E. T. M. 
Williams-Huut, Majpr P. D. E. 


Annual General Meeting. An Animal General Meeting was held 

at the Raffles Museum on Wediiesda^y,, 
March 27, 1946. with the Rev, Father Cardon in the 
Thirteen members were present. 



Jbomab. No journals were published in 1946, in oonsequenoe of 
the difficult conditions still existing in Malaya, but 
the foundations were laid for the issue which ultimately appeared 
in July 1947, 

Finance. kSubscriptions paid during 1945 and 1946 amounted to 
$6()0.()0, In this period the bill for Vol. 19, parts 3 
& 3, amoimting to $2,830.00 was jmid: no separates were ]»rinted 
for Vol. 19 pt. 3, which consisted only of a single paper. 

The bank balaiK'e at the close of 1916 was $2,(521.42. This 
included $350.00 received from the (to\ern)nent of Singapore, but 
■did not include the contribution of the (iovernment of the Malayan 
TJnion for 19-16, which did not arri\e until 19 11. The petty cash 
in hand was $31.35. 
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(\ A. GJBSON'-niLL, 

Ag TIou. Sccrelary. 



Malayan branch, royal Asiatic society. 

Rcce^its and Payments for the year 1941. 
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BRIAX HARRISOIC, 

IjTo n . T re^sii rpr { 194 1-42 ) , 

^fo^ai/ati Brnntlt, IioyciJ j4su.it4c Soctefy, 


RULES 

of 

The Malayan Branch 

of the 

Royal Asiatic Society 

I. Name and Objects. 

1. The name of th(' Society shall be ^Tlu' Malayan Branch 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society/ 

2. The objects of the Society shall be: — 

(a) -‘Hie in(n’eas(‘ ami tlili'usion of knowledge (‘oncerning 
British Malaya ami the neighbouring (‘ountries. 

(/>) the publication of a Journal am! of works aiul maps. 

(r) the acapiisition ol books, maps and manuscripts. 

II. Membership. 

M(mi})(‘rs shall be of thna* kinds — Ordinary, ( V)rrcs[)ond- 
ing and Honorary. 

4. Candidates for ordinary membership shall bt* ])ro])os(‘il 
and s(‘(‘onded by im^mbers and elected by a majority of th(‘ Council. 

o. Ordinary memlKU's sliall pay an annual subs(‘ription of 
paynblv in advnnve on (he firsf of January in each year. 

So member sliall receixe a copy of the Journal or oIIkt ]mh- 
lications of the Society until the subscrijdion for the ('urnmt year 
has been paid. 

.Vowly ele(‘ted members shall be allowed to com[)ouiid for 
life-membership for $100; other meml>ers may (‘ompound by pay- 
ing $50, or $100 less the amount already }mid by them as ordinary 
members in annual subscriptions, whichever of thes(‘ two sums 
is the greater. So(4eties ami Institutions, are eligible for ord'inary 
membership. 

1). On or aboul the JOth of June in ea(*h year the Honorary 
TreasuHT shall })re])are and submit to the (k>uneil a list of those 
members whose subscTiptions for the eurrenl year remain unpaid. 
Such members shall be deemed to be suspended from membership 
until tlieir subserijitions have been paid, and in default of pay- 
ment within two years shall be deemed to haxe resigned their 
niembershi])* 


* By-Law, '*^Undlcr Rule 6 Members who have failed to pay their 

subscription by the 30th June are suspended from membership until their subscrip- 
tions are paid. The issue of Journals published during that period of suspension 
cannot be guaranteed to members who have been so suspended.” 




:xjv 


]. Distinguifilied persons, and persons who have rendered 
notable service to the Society may on the recommendation of the 
C'ouncil be ele(‘ted Honorary Members hy a majority at a General 
meeting. Corresponding Members may, on the recommendation of 
two members of the Council, be tdected by a majorilv of ithe ('orn- 
cil, in recognition of servjces rendered to any scientific institution 
in British Malaya. They shall pay no subscription ; tliey shall 
<mJoy the ])ri\i]eges of members (evcept a vote at meetings and 
eligii)ility for otli(f‘) and free receipt of the Socict>^< jiublications. 

III. Officers. 

8. The otlicers oi the Society shall bo: — 

A President. 

Vice-}Tesi(l(‘nt‘> not e\('oeding ordinarily two i*a( h from (i) 
flu* Straits Seitlements, (ii) the Federated Malav States and (in) 
the Cn federated or other Proteibal States, altliougli tbi^ alha-ation 
shall 111 no way lx* binding on the eleetors. 

An llonorarv Ib’ea^iirm’. An Honorary Se(retar\. 

Fj\(‘ ( 'oinuallors. An Assistant lIonorar\ S(M*retary. 

These ollieers dial] Ix' elected for one }ixir at the Annual 
(hmeral Meeting, and shall liold otli(X‘ unfit tlair ^iieu“>sor^ are 
ajipoiiited. 

9. Vacaiuies in tlie abo\e olTi(x*s oei-iirring dnrnig am year 
sliall be tilled by a \ote of the majority of the remain inn oHu'ers. 

IV. Council. 

10. The CoiiiKii of the Soeic'ty shall be ('om])OM‘d of the 
otlicers for the lurient \ear, and its duties and ])Owits ^hall lie: — 

(<() to adnuniNtiu' the alfaiis, property and tvnd'- of the 

Society. 

{h) to ckxt Or(ljnar\ ,ind Corresponding Membets and to 

rccoinmeiid candidate^ lor c*lcelion as Honorary Mimibers of the 
Society. 

(r) to obtain and seleet material for ])ub]ication in the 

dourmil and to supervise the jirinting and distribution of the 

Journal. 

((/) to anthorise the puhlication of W'orks and inajis at the 
expense of the Sotdety otherwise tlian in the Journal. 

(c) to select and ])urchasc hooks, maps and manusc'ripts for 
the Library. 

(/) to aeeo])t or decline donations on behalf of the Society. 

iff) present to the Annual General Meeting at the e^^pira- 
tion of their term of ojBfi(‘e a report of the proceedings and c'ondi- 
tion of the Society. 

(//) to make and enforce hy-laws and regulations for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every such by-law 
or regulation shall be published in the Journal. 
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11. The Council shall meet for the transac'tioii of business 
once a quarter and ofteiier if necessary. Three officers shall form 
a quorum of the Council. 

V. General Meetings. 

12. One week’s notice of all meetings shall be given and of 
the subjects to be discussed or dealt with. 

13. At all meetings the ('hairman shall in the case of an 
equality of votes lx* entitled to a casting vote in addition to bis 
own. 

14. The Annual General Meeting shall he held in February 
in each year. Eleven members shall form a Ciuorum. 

13. (i) At the Annual General Meeting the (’ouncil shall 

present a report for the preceding year and tlie Treasurer shall 
render an account of the financial condition of the Society. Copies 
of such re})ort and acc'ount shall l>e circulated to members with 
the notice calling tlie meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the current year shall also he chosen. 

hi. The Council may summons a Gemu’al Meeting at any 
time, and hliall so summon om* upon re(*eipt by the SecTetary of 
a written requisition signed by five ordinarv members desiring to 
submit aiiv specified resolution to such meeting. Seven members 
shall form a quorum at any such meeting. 

11. Visbors may he admitted to any meeting at the dis- 
cretion of tlie Chairman but shall not be allowed to address the 
meeting e.\<'ept by invitation of the Chairman. 

VI. Publications. 

18. The Journal shall he published at least twice in each 
year, and oftener if material is available. It sliall (‘ontain material 
apjiroved by the Council. In the first number of each volume 
shall he published the Report of the Council, the account of the 
financial ])Osition of the Hooicty, a list of members and the Rules. 

IP. Every member sliall be entitled to one cojiy of the Jour- 
nal, which shall he sent free by post. Copies may be presented by 
the Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals, and 
the remaining copies shall he sold at such pri(*es as the (Viimcil 
shall from time to time direct. 

20. Twenty-five co])ies of each paper published in the Jour- 
nal shall be plaivd at the disposal of the author. 

VH. Amendments of Rules. 

21. Amendments to these Rules must he proposed in writing 
to the Council, who shall submit them to a General Meeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If passed at su(di (nmeral Meeting 
they shall come into force upon confirmation at a subsequent 
General Meeting or at an Annual General Meeting. 
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Affiliation PrivOages of Members. 

BoyaJ Amfic Sociefif. The Koval Asiatic Society has its 
headquarters at T4 Grosveiior Street, liondoii, \V., where it has a 
lar^e lihrary and colle(‘tioii of MSS, relating to oriental subjects, 
find holds nionthlv meetings from Novemluw to dune (iiK'lusive) 
ut \\]ii('h papers on such suhjeets are read. 

2. Hv Kuie lOo of this So('iety all the Members of llranch 
So(*ieti<‘s are entitled wheii on furlough or otluu'wise temporarily 
resident within Great Britain and hire, to the use of tlie Library 
as Xon-h’esident Members and to athmd tlu' ordinary monthly 
meetings of the Society. This Society aci-ordingly invites Mem- 
b(‘rs of Branch So(‘ieti(\s teinjxmarily r(‘sidimt in Great Britain or 
Lire to avail themselves of these facilities and to make their 
home addresses known to thf* Socdety so thai noti('e of the me(‘tr 
ings may be simt to them. 

d. Liider Bul(‘ 84, ihe (Vmmdl of th(‘ Society is able to acc(‘j)t 
<*ontribntions to its .lounial from l\rcmb(U‘s of Branch Soci(di(‘s, 
and oiluT pt^rsons int(‘rested in Oriental R(‘search, of original 
articles, short notes, etc*., on matters conne(*ted with the languagi‘S, 
arc*haeolog\ , history, beliefs and customs of any part of Asia. 

4. Bv \irtii(‘ of the aforcunen tinned Rule* 105 all Mem])ers 
of Branch Scx-ietii's art* entitl(Ml to applv for tdection to tin* Society 
without the formality of nomination. They should ap|)ly in writ- 
ing to the Se('retarv. stating their names aiul ad<lress(‘s, and immi- 
tioning tlu' Branch S{)ci(‘tv to wliich they bedong. Klection is by 
the So('i(4y upon tin* recommendation of the Goum*il. 

5. 44it‘ suhsi-ription for X(m-Resi(h‘nt J\I(mihers of tla* Scx^iidy 
is - pen* p(*r annum. They r(*c('iA(‘ the cjuarterly journal j)ost fre<\ 

Js‘/a//V‘ Soriflii of ilcoynl, Menda'i’s of the Mala\an Branch 
of th(‘ Ro\al Asiatic SocIet^. by a l(‘tt(U’ rca-eived in n)0d>, ar(‘ 
a(*c'orded the pri^ileg(‘ cd' admission to the monthly m(*etings of 
the Asiati(* Societ\ of Bcaigal, w'lii(*h are held usually at the 
Society's house, 1 Bark Strea*!, ('alcutta. 
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The names of life meinhers are marked witli an asterisk and 
tlie date of their (‘lection. 

As far as possible addresses liave lu‘en be(*n eoiT(‘(‘ted n}) to 
S(‘])teiiil)er I, 1!)4T, and a blank has ))een left uhen* th(‘ j)reH‘nt 
address of a member is not known. 'The lion. Se('retarv would be 
p’atefnl for any information leading to th(‘ eoriHH'tioii of (‘rror< 
in this list, or towards its eomplcdion. 

Patron : 

lliv K\c(‘lleney tlu' Ki^dp Honourable Maholni Macnonald, I\C., 
(h)ve]-nor-t Jeneral of Malaya. 

Honorary Members. 

)'riir of 
Klvdion 

ISDO. llla^^den, Hr. ()., 10 WAdusood A\(‘nue, Whit- 

(hiireh Lan(% Kd^uare, Middl(*se\, I’.K. 

]!>■).-) l)OS('li, Dr. F. 1). K,, Iiiduaislaan ol, I>iltlio\en, 

Holland. 

10‘M IlraiidsOOter, lb of. Dr. Ih, Diixern, Sw itzerland. 

jOdo (T)ed('‘S, Prof. Dr. (ieori>(‘, Din‘('t(‘nr di‘ l'F(*ole 

Fraiu'aise (rF\tr(*nu‘“Orient, Hanoi, Indo-Dhijia. 

1000. 'Modi ('rosl)y, Sir Josiah, K.H.F., (M.F., e o H.lhM. 

Ministry, Han^xkok, Siam. 

dohoiv, 11.11. The Suhan of, D.K., il.VMXl, 
K.B.F., Johore Bahru, doliore, M.F. 

1000. 'M0d2 KIo^n, (k Boden, c o Boyal S()(ieti(\s (’Inh, (>0> St. 

dam(‘s’ Stivet, Loiidim, S.W.l (('oundl: 1004- 
lOOS, 1023, 102;-2S; \A\, 1020-21, 1027 ; Hon. 
Sea-: 1023-20; Pres., 1030). 

103.“) Krom, Dr. X. 3., 18 Witte Sin^^(‘], liciden, Holland. 

1003, *1027 Maxwell, Sir W, (i., K.B.F., ChiiU'se, High 

Salvington, Worthing, Sussex, T.K. ((’ouneil: 
1003, lOlT); V.P.: 1011-1012, lOlO, 1018, 1020; 
ITes: 1010, 1022-23, 1025-20). 

10 to Perak, 11. TT. The Sultan of, K.(\M.H., K.B.F., 

The Istana Negara, Bukit Dhandan, Kuala 
Kangsar, Perak, M.P. 
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1890. *1912 Eidley, H, X., (MLO., F.^.S., 7, ('uniberlaiul "Road, 

l\t*w (larden, Surrey, tl.K. (Council: 1890-94, 
1896-1911: Hon. Sec. 1890-93, 1896-1911). 

1916 Sarawak, H.Pl. The Rajah of, G.C.M.C., Kuching, 

Sarawak. 

1891. *1921 Shellahear, The Revel. Dr. W. U., 195, Girard 

Avenues Harttord, Conn., C.S.A. (Council: 
1896-1901, 1904; Vice-Pres., 1913; Pres: 1914- 
1918). 

1921 Van Ronkel, Dr. P. II., ZoeterwoudsiKe Singel 41, 

Leiden, Holland. 

1901. *1905 Winstedt, Sir Richard, K.B.K., (OM.G., D.Litt., 
F.H.A., 10, Ross Court, Putney Heath, S.\V.15, 
r.K. (A^ioe-Pres: 1914-15, 1920-21, 1923-25, 
1928; I»res: 1927, 1929, 1933-35). 

Corresponding Members* 

1935 Hamilton, A. W., ( /o Vnion Bank, IVrth, West 

Australia. 

1920 T.aid]a\v, Dr. F. F., M.A., Eastfield, VfftuJme, 

Devon, fM\. 

1920 Merrill, Dr. K. D., ({ray ILn’hanuin, (Oimbridgc, 

Mass., U.S.A. 

Ordinary Members. 

*1921 Abdul A;:iz, The HoiPble Y.M. Hiigku, D.K. 

C.M.CJ., Johore Bahru, Johore, M.F. (Vice-Pres: 
1933-34, 1935; 1946-47). 

1946 Abdullah bin Ibrahim, Assistant D strict Othcer, 

Tajiah, Perak, M.C. 

1936 Abdullah liin Muhammad Ali, Supreme (^ourt 

Raul), Pahang, M.T^. 

1926 Abdul Malek bin Mohamed Yusuf, M.(bS., The 

Secretariat, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, M.TI. 

1933. *1947 Abdul Rahman bin Mat, District Office, Kuala 
Lipis, Pahang, M.TL 

*192() Abdul Rahman bin Yassin, Dato, 3 Jalau Chat, 

Johore Bahru, Johore, M.C. 

1046 Abu Bakar bin Pawaiichee, e/o Raffles Museum, 

Singapore. 

*190!l Adams, T. S., C.M.G., 

*1919 x\dell)org, F., 40, Artillengatan, Stockholm, Sweden. 

3935 Ahmad bin Haji Tahir, Asst: Comm: Police, Batu 

Pahat, Johore, M.U. 



1936 Anderson, W. Graeme, Kota Bahrr, KeUuitan, M.IT. 

1931 Archer, The Kev. H. L., Ph.D., Metholist Mission, 

Singapore. 

1916 Arcliey, Hr. (i., AuckJand Institute and Museum, 

(Box Newmarket) Aiukland, New Zealand. 

*1908 Ayre, F. G., c/o Lloyds Bank, 6 Pall Mall, 

London S.W.l, V.K. (Ifon. Trcas.: 1910-11). 

*19;>6 Bagnall, The llon’lde Sif dohii, K.B.E., The 

Straits Trading Go., Ltd., Singapore. 

1919 Bailey, A. E., “KAecha”, l^ark Road, Leaniiiigion 

Spa, \Varwi(*kshire, G.K. 

*^’19:^6 Bailey, John., (\M.G., IJedge Bank Phillii)S 

Avenue, Exinouth, G.K. 

*1912 Baker, (^apt. A. ('., M.G., 

*1S9!) Banks, J. E., Ain))ri<lge, IVnn., G.S.A. 

1931 J>arton, J. E., cm) Tlie Shell Go., (^olher (Jiiay, 

Singapore. 

1925 JU'c, B. J., I’uhlii' Works Ih^pt., JVliik Anson, 

Perak, M.G. 

M912 Hi(‘l\nell, fl. W., BvKenliulle, nf>j)'W(*T Jiiindion, 

Duteluvs (ount\, New York, I .S. \. 

193L Birse, i\, I., M.G.S., Ge’onial S(M‘U‘tar\Y OJhe, 

Singaj)ore. 

*1908 Pishop, Major G. F., 

'’•1!)23 Black, J. G., M.ikS., fu-sideiit Gonunis^ioner 

Trengganii, ]\I.r. 

1921. *191? Blasdell, The Re\d., I?. A., ]\lethid.st Mis^a)n 

Malacca, M.G. 

1925 Bl>th(‘, W. ]>., M.(kS. 

*1926 Boswell, A. B. S., Fore.sl l)ej)t., Taiping TVrak, 

M.r. 

*1919 Bourne, F. (L, ‘JJttle Dawhourne’’, St. Michaels, 

Teuterdi'ii, Kent, G.K. 

*1919 Boyd, W. IL, Aram, Hollywood, Go. Down, G.K. 

1916 Boyd-Walker, J. W., Secretariat for Economic 

Affairs, Singapore. 

1913. *1937 Braddell, Dato K. St. J., S.P.M.J., M.A., Bradlell 
Brothers, P. G. Box 1001, Singapore. (Gouncil: 
1936-37; Vice-Pres. : 1938-40, 1946-47). 

*1913 Bryan, J. M., c/o Borneo Go., Ltd., 28 Fenchurch 

Street, London, C.K. 

1932 Bryson, H. P., M.C.S., C^olonial Secretariat, 

Singapore. 
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*1926 

Burton, \V., 1 Court Land Gardens, Dulwidi, II.K. 

*1921 

Butterfield, H. M., Kedah Peak, Excelsior Bead,. 
Parkstone, Dorset, U.K. 

*1913 

('aldecott. Sir Andrew, lv.(\M.(i., C.B.E., The Govt. 
Douse, Colombo, (Vylon. (Viee-Pres: 1931-32,. 
1934-35). 

1926 

Cardon, llie Bevd. Father B., Bishop^s House, 31 
Ndetorla Street, Singa])ore. ( Couinal : 1 934-37 ; 
\’i(*c-Pies: 193tS-4(); Vice-IVes: 19 46- 17). 

192r). *1931 

Carev, H. lu, cv o Malay (’ollege Kuala Kangsar,. 
Perak, M.[\ 

*1921 

Cavendish, A., 3, Cecil Court, Hollywood Boad,. 
Ixmdon, S.W.IO, V.K. 

1946 

Chang I’eiig Vin, Post Otiuv Box No. 533, S^ore. 

*192;^^ 

( hoeseman, H. B. 

*1913 

('boo Kia Peng, Kuala Lumpur, Stdangor, M.V. 

*1926 

Clark(*, G. C., r o The Asiatic IVtroleum (V)., Idd., 
St. Helen’s Court, Great St. Hehm’s, London, 
V.V. 3, r.iv. 

*1911 

Chn ton, T. \V., 

=* 1920 

Colhmette, C. L., 107, Chundi Boad, Bjcliniond, 
Surrey, TLK. 

*1926 

(^oope, A. p]., M.C.S., 219, PercA Boad, Whitton, 
Twickenham, Middles(‘\, C.K. 

1936 

Cooper, H. (k, Guthrie & Co., Ijtd., Singapore. 

1 929 

CoriuT, E. J. 11. (Council: 1934-35, 1939-40). 

*1923 

( m^gIll, d. V., M.CkS. 

*1921 

(hdlen, . G., Bartoleme Mitn* 559, Buenos Aires, 
S. Anieri(*a. 

*1910 

Dah, M. I)., (3e\e Hill, Cork, Iilire. 

*1921 

Dawson, V. \V., M.CkS. 

*1926 

Del Tufo, M. V., M.CkS., Tiger Lane, T])oh, Perak, 
M.C. 

*1921 

Dickson, The Bevd. Ik L., Western House, The 
Park, Nottingham, England. 

*1926 

Dolman, H. (k, P'orest Office, Kuala Lipis, Pahang, 
M.D. 

*1923 

Doscas, A. P], (k, Department of Agriculture 
Johore, Johore Bahru, Johore, M.U. 

1 936 

Douglas, Dato F. W., Kampong dawa, Klang, 
Selangor, M.U. 

*1913 

Dussck, 0. T., Snltan Idris Training College, 


Kuala Kangsar, Perak, M.t^ (Yice-Pres: 1935). 
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1934 Dyer, l^rof. W. K., M.A., I^affles (^ollege, Siiiga})ore^ 

1946 Eanaw, T. (\, Health Office »lohore Bahru, Johore„ 

M.U. 

*1922 Ebdeii, T\w Hon. Mr. W. S., Resident (V)uiicillor, 

Malacca, M.H. 

1927 Education Dept., Tl)e, Alor Star, Kedah, M.F. 

1885 Egerton, Sir Walter, K.(\M.G., Fair Meadow, May- 

field, kSuhsox, F.K. 

1921. *1939 Fldcr, Dr. K. A., Brilish Dis])euKarv, Siiiga[)ore. 

1946 Eldridge, (\ H., ’Hongkong & Shanghai Banky 

Kuala fnnnpur, Selangor, M.F. 

1932 English Stdiool Fnion, Tlie, Miiar, rJohore, M.F. 

1923 Ell Tong Sen, O.IhE., Sophia Boad, Singapore. 

*1924 Evans, I. II. X., District Offic'c, Kota Belud \ ia 

d(*sselton, l^riti'^h North Borneo, ( Vi(‘c‘-rres : 
1926-30). 

*1911 Ferguson-Da\ie, The* Bt. Be\d. (\ 3., Fort Hare 

rnivtu*s(t\, Ali(‘e, Dap(‘ lh'o\inci‘, S. Africa. 
((\nincill: 1912-13). 

1946 Fiennes, I)a\id, Mansfield iV Do., Ltd., Ocean Build- 

ing, Singa})or(\ 

*1919 Finnic, W., :3 Forest Bond, Aberdeen, F.K. 

M891 Flower, Major S. S., Old House, Ihirk Boad, Tringv 

Hertfordshire, F.K. 

192<S Foenandc’r, ID < Forest llepartnunit, Beiitcmg, 

Ihdiang, M.F. 

1923 Forest Botanist, Forest B(‘search riistitute, 

Dehra Dun. F.B., India. 

1916 Fors\th, (k B., M.F.S., Malayan Divil vSer\icey 

f.ahour Office, Sungei Ihdani, Kedah, M.F. 

*M9l(S Fo\\\orth\, Dr. F. IV., 762, Arlington A\enue, 

ih'kerley, Falifoinia, F.S.A., ((^ouncil: 1923, 
1926-27). 

193.5 Francois, The Bevd. Fatlu‘r J. Jh, ('hurch of St. 

Micha(»l, Jpoli, Ferak, M.F. 

*1908 Freeman, D., 96, Priory Jvoad, West Ilam[)stead, 

l.ondon, N.W.6, F.K. 

*1910 Frost, M. 

1931 Gardiner, E. A., Public Works Department, Ipoh. 

Ferak, M.F. 

*1926 George, 3. B., e 'o Fhartered Bank, London, F.K. 

1940. *1947 Gibson-Hill, F. A., M.A., e;o Baffles Museum. 

Singapore, 
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Giliriour A., Secrotariat for Economic 

Affairs, Fullerton Building, Singapore. 

^m2 Glass, T)r. G. S., c/o Glyn Mills & (V)., Whiteliall, 

l.ondon, S.W.l, l^.K. 

*1<)2() Gordon-] lall, W. A., M.f\S., Besident C^ommis- 

sioner, Xegn Scinhilan, M.IT. 

M)2G Goss, P. Tf., Survey Dept., Penang, M.TT. 

IffH) Grehan, J). \V., M.A., Ex. Engr. W W. D., Penang, 

M.r. 

DGff Gunaratinain, Mrs. A., llff Guilliinmd Hoad, Sian 

Liin Park, Suigapore. 

na(‘ker, Dr. 11. P., l.ong A(‘re, Downe, Kent, V.Iv. 
P)'H) Han Wai Toon, lOOd I’pper Tlioinson Hoad 

Iffdd ilanna\, H. ('., Mercantile Hnilding, ]])oii, Perak, 

M.V. 

Idd7 Jfamson H., Kafffe-^ {k>lleg(‘, Singapore, ((^oinudl: 

lOdS-dO; Hon. TnaiMino’ : 1011-12). 

’“lO^d Hastings, \V, (J. \V., dd Klvne SirtH-i, Kuala 

Lumpur, M.L. 

*^1001 HaMies, A. S., (\M.G., Brooklands, 11, Waruuk 

Aew Hoad, Leamington Spa, Warw i('hsl)ire, F.K. 

lOdG Headiv, 1)., M.('.S., GoNcMUior-Heiieiars 

Siiigapoie. 

1021 Heii(l(u*hon, M. P., Bolanu Hardens, Singapore. 

(HoiimiJ: 102<S; H(n. Trtas: 102(S-3-l; Hon. 
S(‘(>. : 10 Hi). 

’*‘1823 links, I'k S., ( Edinaition OOiet*, Kuala Lipis, 

‘ Induing, M.{\ 

1030 11 dl, A. H., Edinaition Offk'e, O'rengganu, M.U. 

*1023 Hodgson, 1). II., Forest Department, Seremban, 

Xegri Sinnbilan, M.L. 

1022 Holtlum, H. E., M.l'.S., Botanic (Jardens, S’pore. 

((V)munl: 1033, 1033, 1040-42, 1040-47; Hon. 
Treas: 1023-20, 1028; Vi(‘e-Pres: 1029, 

1030-37). 

J04G Hone, Sir Halph, K.(\, “Kashmir” 14 Dalvey Hoad, 

Sijigapore. 

1038 Hough, G. G., M.A., Hafffes College, Singapore. 

1040. *1947 Hsu Yun Tsinan, Post Oflfice Box 700, Singapore. 

((knineil: 1946-47). ^ 

’*'1920 Ince, H. M., Keiicot Lodge, Nr. Leehlade, Glou- 

eestershire, H.K. 

Jackman, V. W., B.A., The High School, Klang, 
Selangor, M.IT. 
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194G 

1921 

♦1918 

♦J913 


♦1919 

1921 

192() 

♦1921 

♦1920 


♦1920 

192(> 

19-lG 

*1923 

*1921 

*1922 

*1913 

*1925 

194() 

1930 

1925 


1930 

1930 

♦1907 


Jamil li, George, Lawas, Sarawak. 

Jermjii, L. A. S. 

Jones, E. 1\ 

Jones, S. W., o/o M. T. A., London, 

T\K. (Gouneil: 1935; Viee-Pres: 1937 ; Pres: 

1939- 1940). 

Jordan, The Rev. Mr. A. IL, M.(^S., e/o M. 1. A. 
i. on don, L.K. 

Kay-Mouat, Prof. J. R, 

Ketitli, IL G., Forest Dept., Sandakan, B. North 
Borneo. 

Kellie, J., Dunbar Estate, Nerani Tiinggal P.(\, 
Ghegar Perah, l^ahang, M.F. 

Ker, VV. P. \V., Paterson Simons & ('o.. Ltd. 
London House, Grutehed Friars, Jjondon, E.(\3, 

r.K. 

Kerr, Dr. A., e/o Mrs. Palliser, Street House, 
Ha^es, Kent, G.K. 

Khoo Sian Ewe, 380 Burmah Road, IVnang, M.T". 

King (leorge V School, The, Sereuilian, Negri 
Semhilan, M.P. 

Lease, F. E., The Shanty, Ghislehurst Hill, Ghisle- 
hurst, Kent, T^.K. 

Lee, L. G., Laibing Geddes, Bahau, Negri Smnbilan, 
M.r. 

Leggate, J., ‘^TroggetPs’b Wallis Wood. ()(*kley, 
Surrey, G.K. 

l.eieester, Dr. W. S., Kuaiitan, Pahang, M.G. 

Leonard, R. W. F., v/o Mansfield & Go., Ltd., 
Ocean Building, Singapore. 

Library Malayan rnion, The Secretariat, Kuala 
Imrupur, M.F. 

Liin, G. ()., 33 Ghina Street Gauth, Penang, M.G. 

JJnehan, The lion. Dr. W., G.M.G., M.A., D.Litt., 
M.G.S., The Secretariat, Government of the 
Malayan TTiioii, Kuala Jiiimpur, Selangor, M.ll. 
(Viee-Pres. : 1935-35; Gounoil: 1941; Pres.: 

1940- 47). 

Luekham, IL A. L., M.C.S. 

Lyle, G. AW, M.C.S. 

Lyons, Revd. E. S., 1089, AA'ash, 35th Street, Los 
Angeles, California, U.S.A. 
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MacBrvan, (i. T. M., Xo. 1 WoodstcK'k House, 11 
Hi^h Street, Marylebone, London, F.K. 

^L)30 ]\ra(‘n(>nHld, P. J. \V., Lnan Fornelius, 7, Batavia 

(Vntruin, .Ja\a, X.E.T. 

MaeFadyen, E., e Sport, v (lul), London, IMv. 

Pb39 JVIaeLean, j)., cyo Fljartered Bank, Kuala 

Inniipur, Selangor, IVI.T. 

1930. ^937 Mac Tier, Ik-S., e/o The (Ben Lijin Ltd., 20 Billiter 
Stref^t, London, E.(\3, I’.K. 

10 1() ]\1ael )onald, E. ]\I., E'^taie Duty OtHee, Kuala 
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Notes on Ancient Times in Malaya 

By lioLAND Bhaddkll, ai.a. {Oson), f.r.g.s. 

((Continued from J.B.A.S. (M.B.) Yol: XX, Pt. I, Pps. IGMHG). 

2. The Ancient Bead-trade. 

Ancient B^ads. It is f)rop6sed to con tin uo the (li^jonssion, 
which began in the last part of these XOTBS, coTU'erning the an(*ient 
Malayan beads. The earliest which have lu'en discovered so far 
were obtained, as has been seen, by Mr. G. H. Gardner in Johore. 
Amongst the GOO or so wliicdi lie obtained at Kota Tinggi and 
Joliore Lama were 

(1) some 80 (*arly Indian stone beads; 

(2) a Hittite bead of 700 B.(\ ; 

(3) a glass liead similar to those made in lialv alanit 
700 B.(\; 

(4) two glass beads of Phoenician or early (’ypriot type: 

(5) a great c|uantity of Homan beads, forming some 20 per 
(‘(‘lit of the total. 

Dr. Qiiaritcli Wales (2G8, p, Gl) (‘arried ont ex(‘avations at 
Kota Tinggi and found in ea<4i layer a small number of beads, 
mostly of the common Kuala Selinsing type, which he (-onsiden'd 
‘^dikely to lie of Indonesian type*\ As he found Idue and whit(‘ 
Ming ])orcelain and stamped ])otterv throughout the dejiosits he 
found it ditb('ult to (](H‘ide wludlier the Kuala Selinsing type of 
lioads were ‘Sx‘ry early or had reached Johore as late as Ming 
times’^ He also obtained more Homan beads at Kota Tnigg* from 
\iJlagers who had jiicked them up superfhdally after heavy rains. 

‘‘Roman”, of course, is merely a generic term and Mr. H. C. 
Be(‘k (‘onsiderod that tin* Johore Homan beads dated from “any 
time in the first two or three (‘enturies of the Christian era” (382). 
It would seem that a slip has oeeurred in the diseussion hy Dr. 
Quariteh Wales coiu^erning the Johore beads. He writes (28G, 
]). 60) “In the Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Anfi(/uities, 
Stoekholm, Mr. Beek^ figures a Homan head from Gumae and one 
from Jolidre side hy side, noting that they are identical in a})])ear- 
ance and there is little difference in their specific gravity. These 


I The authors of the paper actually were Messrs: Scligman and Beck. R. B. 
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Boman beads from Johore are important because of the high ratio 
they bear to the total number of beads found by Mr. Gardner; they 
are mu(*h more important than the more ancient but solitary 
Hittite bead and two Phoenician beads, also found there by Mr. 
Gardner, because these latter are more likely to have been in 
existeiu'e Jong l)efore they reached Johore. For the history of the 
region they are \ aliieless^'. From this passage it would seem that 
Dr. yuarit(']i Wales was iiududing the l)ea<l illustrated in the 
Bulleiin amongst the general Poman beads; and, if that is so, it is 
a sli}) on his part. A reTerenc(‘ to the BulUtin (297, ]). 11, Fig: 1) 
shows that it is a large hla('k glass head, more or less triangular in 
sliape, \\j(h 'a white ‘'eye’’ at ea(*h (‘orner and, comj)aring that 
ilhistratioji with Plate 84 attached to the report of liis finds by 
I)i\ b)uarjtch Wales (2(]H), one sees that it is entir<‘ly different from 
the ilonian beads illustrated tlu‘r(‘, none of which is an “eye-bead’^ 
or is triangular in shape. TIu' illustration in the Biillcifn shows 
the Johoi’e head l)(‘S)d(‘ an almost e\a(4ly similar one from Gumae 
and in the text Messrs: Seligman and Beck say that such beads 
]ia\e hci ‘11 found at a mirnher of sites in th(‘ ^I'aiiterraiiean, there) 
luring examples in the British Musmm dating from the btli or Till 
centurie\s B.G. and of ahoiP the same date* as strings in th(‘ Bewk 
collection from ('umae' and Pozzuoli. It is one of rln^ latte*!* which 
is illuslrat(‘(l liesidi* the Johon* liead. 

It sc(*ins clear tliat the* Johore “(*ye-b('ad’' mnsi he separated 
from the iiomaii beads, as Mr. Gardner si'jiarated it, and lor dating 
purpos*s (-an be placed be\sides the llittite* ami the l^hoenician or 
(’vju'iot beads. It is, of course, itemi (J) in the list given above. 
Ea(‘ 1 i assuming that the tv[)e\s persisti'd for long, as doubtless they 
did, the In^ads in it(*ms (2), (J) and (4) of tin* list abo\c would 
seem to Jiave pre~dat(‘d tin* ( hristiau era: and it is a remarkable^ 
fact that amongst the 900 or so obtained by Mr. Gardner in Johore 
the*re should liave ])(*em no less than 4 sue*b aneieiit beads. That 
tlu*y must ha\e b(*en inifiorted seems to be wry clear and the 
inte’resting pfoblemi arises of wdio imported them. If they were 
imported, as se(‘ms clear, then bow^ can they be said to be value- 
less liistorically ? It is yiroposed a little latew to (‘orisider this 
jiroblem of their importation* 

As W’as seem in llie last part of thcvSe Noivs there w^as an ancient 
and w4de-spr(‘ad trade in beads. Messrs: Seligman and Beck 
(297, p. 9) show that the export of beads from West to East went 
back as far as several hundred years B.G. and, at p. 14, they write 
that there was ‘^a considerable export to the Far East of glass ware- 
and beads from the Boman Orient during the few centuries l)efore 
and after the beginning of our era’’. Mr. Beck examined a col* 
lection of l^eads from Sarawak in a very important paper in 
(298) and noted that few of the specimens show such great 
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similarity to early types found in Europe that T think they are 
early beads which have travelled to Sa^awak^^ Tliis ])a})er is 
illustrated by two plates, one of which is in (*olour. One of these 
Sarawak beads (Plato K, Xo. 15) Mr. Keck finds to ])e “so strikingly 
like the little white bottles with purple det'orafions found m 
various parts of soutli Italy and the Easierti Mediterranean wliieli 
are dated to the fourth and third (auituries B.('„ that I think 
it is ])robably of llie same date’’: and anotlier ( IMato K, \o. lb) 
he also thinks to date fr{)m the third or sta-ond centuries K.O. A 
composite cane ('ye-bead (I’lale K, No. 18) is next (‘onsidered by 
him in coniHH'tion Milli whicli he says that evidence is available 
to show that cane beads of tliis type were made at least five hundred 
years earlier than th(‘ set'ond century A.l). and lu‘ cf^iivulcrv it 
probable that they were “imported at an carlv datc'\ lb* Mim- 
niari/cv, at p, 181, his general views and ('(insiders that b la^ids 
(Plate K, Xos: 15, lb, IS IMate P, 2\, '^7 ) appear to datt^ from 
file (jJ’e(‘k or t'arlv Poinaii januod. 

In Hose and iMcDougall ( 1 1, i, p. ‘^11 ) there is a colon nal jilate 
(Xo: 130) showing old lK*a<U worn bv Kavaiis in Konu'o, of which 
three (1, F and II) au‘ said by M(‘ssrs : S(*ligTnau and Iha-k 
}i. 15) to 1 m' of ]{oiuano-Kg\ ptian typ(‘ and one (A) ol a t\[ie 
found in Kgypt where tb(‘v an* of considerable anti(jnirv. ^()n)(‘ ev(‘n 
dating ba( k to l)()() —bOO K.P., though tlte tv {le persij,tt‘(l later and 
scamu'd to bav(‘ Ixam brought to tlu* Far JCasi in sonn* (juantily. 
Aii('i(‘nt beads an^ bigld} jirr/ed liy Bornean tribes to llii^ da> and 
larg(‘ sums of money are paid for them. Xo (‘viiUuue of aiiv siu'h 
custom in tlu‘ Malay Peninsiiia lias be(U\ recorded. 

The 4 dohore beads, therefore, fall wdtliin tlie evidemee of an 
aneieni trade in beads from tlu* West to th(‘ East that extended 
])a('k b(‘fore the Pbristian (*ra and we know^ that a bead trade 
jiersisted until the nimdeentb e(‘ntury A.l). if prevailing customs 
in BonK ‘0 can be regard(Hl as evideuee of ancient ones, it is re- 
markabli* that beads jilavaal their part in the cult of the dead, and 
their oc<*urreii('e in dolmen graves and stone-slab graves may pos- 
sibly lie caplained thus. Hose and McDougall (11, i, ]>p: 2'^b- 
228) and LiJig Both (247, p. 282) refer to the Bornean lieads 
and there is more also in Hose (250, p, 20?). It is clear that a 
custom persists of pla(ung a head of some value under each eye-lid 
of a cor[)se for use by the ghost-soul for its passage across the 
Kiver of Death and the finds of beads amongst ancient burial 
remaijis, to which Ling Both refers, wu)ul(l seem to show’ that it 
must have been a very ancient one. 

The 80 early Tiulian stone beads found by Mr. Gardner are 
(cf : MS p. 5) not described by him or dated ; but it may be w orthy of 
notice that a collection of beads from uni burials in the Wynaad on 
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tho Malabar (^)ast consiaR'd ontindy of stone beads, none of any other 
snbstaJiee being found there p. 175). It is fair to reason 

that tlie Johor(‘ stone beads ‘must have been imi)orted and it also- 
seems fair to eoncdude that the use ot stone-beads in India must 
have eom(‘ into existence before beads of other substances were 
a\adable, though it may well have continued after that time. The 
nuinlHU* of SO out of a total of 000 is again remarkable and would 
<cein lo be evideiu-e of a trade from India to tiohore in siudi beads. 
Would that trade not ha\(* pretrded the one in glass beads? Jt 
seems difficult to believe that |)eo[)le would buy stone beads when 
tlu‘ far more attractive coloured varieties were available. On that 
view, one would begin with an kidian trade in stone-beads and then 
find it su])planted by a trade from the West in coloured beads vvhicdi 
persisted into the period of the Jloman beads. With regard to 
1he>e latter ve have all end v callcnl attention to th(‘ Roman factorv 
at Rondicherv and it may be noted tliai Professor (k)edes acc(‘])ts 
this dfdinitely as Ptohnny’s (‘injammn of ]^alouke }>. 35). It 

is, lh(*r(d'ore, pos^ibh' that the dohore Roman beads mav have becui 
imported from that place, a question wliicdi could only b<^ decidcal 
by exjiert comparisons of the two stds. 

The soutliernmost position given by Ptohmiv in the (lohlcui 
(1iersom\s(‘ was that of the emporium of Sabana, to the west and 
the south of Palanda. This latter })lac(* may reasonably be ideiiti- 
iied with the [)rc*sent Kota Tinggi but there is no evjdemr u])on 
which Sabana ('an Ix' lo(*aled. When‘V(‘r that emporium was, it 
seems liardly likely that it was the site of a bead manufacture, 
as W'as the emjionum of Podoukc"*. No beads have been found in 
Johoie (or Singajiore) except at Kota Tinggi and dohor J^ama. 
The larg(‘ numbers which have been obtaimxl at these last places, 
and are still obtainable, })Oint to their iiaving been a centre of tlie 
bead trade but there is no evddeiice of an> bead manufacture there. 

Theiel'ore, it is suggestcHl, the rcxsult, as far as the present 
evichmc'e takes us, would sinmi to be that all the items in the list 
abov(‘ of Mr, (lardnerV ('olkrtion wn^re imjiortations ; and we oll'er 
the further deduction that th(*y evidemv a bead trade into dohoro 
from before the C hristian era and continuing for at Ic^ast 203 years 
after that era. If that is so, all of them are of considerable histo- 
rical inqiortance. 

But, if they were imported, can anything be said upon the 
question of who imjiorted them? 

Phoenicians. Mdiether one ac(*e})ts or not the statement hy 
Herodotus tliat Phoeiiieians ciioum-navigated Africa during the 
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region of Ihe f^haraob Neelio^, it is clear that they possess(‘d tlie 
8hi})8 and the navigational skill for long ocean voyages. It is, 
therefore, possible that tliey could have sailed to the waters of 
south-eastern Asia but there is no evidence that they ever did so. 
Attention was called in the Inlrodnctiov^ to a passage i]i Le May’s 
Buddhist Art in Siam (183, pp : 35-()) in which he referred to 
the ])Ossjbility of sucli a thing having happened and called attention 
to the hoards of snuill flat siher or billon coiin^ excavated in Siamese 
Malaya, in Borneo ami the Dutch Islands. These coins are blank 
on om* side and Inne a sunk incuse square on the otiier, ^hich fact 
led Mr, Le May to conniare them with Lydian (oins of the sixth 
century B.(\ and to obscTVc that Lydia based its coinage on the 
riioenician siamhnd. Idioenician aljihahetieal writing was intro- 
duced into India wdiere it caim* into use not later tlian B.L. 
(IbL ]). 7) and Sir Berey Sykes (38, ]). A) says that Phoenician 
ships ‘S)]jened nf) commercial relations with Jndia^\ Lain])i)ell 
('255, i, p. 25 and ii. 2) refers todcrcmiali X, 9, “silxer sprt‘ad into 
plate is brought from Tarshisli and gold from r))]ui//’'an(l identifies 
Lphaz with Mount 0})hir in Sumatra, 11c also writes, at [>. J20, 
that ^‘among tin* \arioiis traditions as to how' Java and tln‘ Kastern 
islands w’ere originally p(o])lcd is one wdiieh savs that its first 
inhahiianls came in v(\ss(*is from tlie H(‘d Sea, Lauf and that 

on their passagt' th(*y coasted along the shores of Hindustan”: and, 
at pj): 21-22, he seenis to aceept that the IMioeniciaihs did sail 
to Malaysia. 

'I’here is the famous passage in Josephus whieh speak.s of the 
})ilots furnished i)\ Hiram of Tu*e .wdioni Solomon gave this 
command, that tliev should go along xvith his stewards to tla* land 
that of old was calhal Opliir. now Aurea (’h(‘rsonesus, which be- 
longs to India, to fct(‘h gold”: but can this pasNage lie acciqited as 
original and not as a later interpolation? Sir Hugh ('lifford semned 
to have accepted it and to ]ia\r* taken tlie Malay Peninsula to have 
heeii Solomon’s ()f)hir (299, j)p: 11-14). Such an identification, 
ho\\(‘Vcr, is gemu'ally rejecPal to-day. tliongh there is a differenee 
of opinion as to what should he substituted for it. S(‘hofT (‘onsidered 
the question and agn ed w ith (Baser that Ojihir was a trading centre 
in Arabia wdu^re the ])rodu<‘ts of tin* East w'cre received and re- 
shipjied or sent overland to the Mediterranean. He disagreed from 
Lassen’s location of the jdaec in India and said tliat “later scholar- 
ship is sufficiently sure in locating Ophir on the Arabian coast of 
the Persian Gulf, hut the Indian names for the prodmds mentioned^* 
])rove(l clearly eiiougli that it was a trading centre dealing witli 


2 609-593 B.C, upon the system of dating in the late Professor J. H. Breasied’s 
Hhtory of Ef^ypL 

3 This Journal, vol; XVH, Pt; i, p. 148. 

4 Malay laut (sea) merah (red). R. B. 

5 Ivory, apes and peacocks. R. B. 

WJ47] Royal Society, 
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India, even if tlie land itself was not Indian’^ (.‘^5, ]). ITo). Hall, 
however, ])referR the Indian theoiy and writes that ‘h't is quite 
prohalde that Ophir is really the Koukan or (^oehin eoast, and that 
Solomon’s Plioenicaan sailors reached India, unless, as is possible, 
they went only as far as Southern Arabia, where they re(‘eived the 
Indiaji f)ro(Uiets brought by the local traders” ]>. 4iU). The 

(^avihridge Ancient //i.s7on/' acce})ts South Arabia witli a (luery ; 
and Sir IV'rey S^ktys considered that ()j)hir was ‘"prohahly the 
niodern Dhufar” ( pp 304). At p. 307, he said tliat ”it is 
('lear that Dhufar is the hihli(*al Ophir, thi‘ S(‘phar of the motto and 
the Sup])hur of Ibolemv”. I’rofessor Hitti }). II) considered 

that the Ojihir of Hiram and Solomon was “‘iirohably Zalar in 
Hbufin' 

On the other hand, many ])laee Ophir in Africa and Holland 
Hose (302, p. 23) sa\R that it was ‘bindouhtedly Somaliland or 
Jubaland further south”. Gaston Maspero^ in 1010 wrote that “a 
whole library might be stocked with the various treatises wdiieli ha\e 
appeared on the situation of the country of Ojihir: Arabia, Persia, 
India, Java, and America ha\e all been sugg(\sted. The mention 
of almug wood and of ja'aeoeks, which may be of Indian origin, 
for a long time inclined the scale in favour of India, hut tin* dis- 
<'Overie8 of Maueh and Pent on the Zimbabaye have drawn attention 
to the basin of the Zam]>esi and the ruins found then*. Dr. Peters, 
one of the hest-knowui German explorers, is iiu'lined to agnv with 
Maueh and Bent, in their theory as to the position of the ()])hir 
of the Bible {Ihr (ioJdme Op^iir Salomons, pp : 50-02). 1 am 
rather iiuJined to id(‘ntifv it with the Egyjitian Puanit, on the 
Somali or Yemen seaboard”. 

In face of all these dilTen^nees of o])inion it does iu>t seem 
useful to consider any further the positioi> of Ophir or the possibi- 
lity of a Phoenician penetration into Malaysia®. Xevertheless, the 
facts remain that two h(*ads of Pho<‘nician or early (Cypriot type have 
been discov(*red in Johore and that the Phoenicians had the navi- 
gational skill and possessed shifis of siidiOeiit capacity to sail the 
open ocean. But there is no evidem‘e (exeejit the beads) w’hieb goes 
to show that they ever got as far as Malaysia ; and the ])eads might 
well have been brought hy others. There is also a fact which would 
•seem to militate against the view that the Phoenicians opened up 
aea ejommuni<*ation between the AVest and Malaysia; aiul that fact 
is the control of the Hidian Ocean by ancient Arabians. 


€ Vol: m (1925) p. 357. 
y The Sirugglf* of the Nations, p. 742, n. 2. 

$ It may be noted that Cary and Warmington (30J) say that some trace Phoenicians 
to Sumatra and even claim for them a colony in Shantung ca. 680 B.C., citing 
Lacouperie. 
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Sabaeam. Arab navigational records date from Muslim timea 
but for countless centuries before then Arabian sailors were famous- 
and amongst them the name of the Sabaeans stands foremost. Did 
the Sabaeans ever rea<‘h Malaysian w'aters, and could it have been 
they who (;arried on the ancient head-trade which we have been 
examining ? 

In his Ahfiiraci of ihe Sijarah Malnyu (91) the late Mr. T. 
Kraddell made referem^es to the Sabaeans l)ut since then sight has 
been lost of them locally^: l)ut they are very important to remember. 
Tludr name comes from the Ara1)ic Saha', ])il)lieal Sheba. The 
ruins of the ancient Sha))wa, which llitli says was the classi(*al 
Saliota, have been the suhje(‘t of recent ex[)lorations ('Oii(‘eriiiiig 
whi(‘li there are two very interesting |)a])ers by Mr. K. A. B. 
Hamilton in the (ieogra])hieal floiirnaP^b This })la(*e in the Iladra- 
maiU Avas not actually the Salmcaii capital, as will be seen later, 
but Mr. Hamilton says that its name is almost revered in AVmen 
and the Hadramaut. The name Saba itself was not in point of 
fjH't that of a town but in rt'alitv the name of a land and a people 
(3(11, p. 05). 

Hr. (‘ari Pet(‘rs (303) has pointed out bow many name-sounds, 
n(dal)Iy tlic Ki\cr Sal)i, still remain 'in easbwn Afri(*a to remiml one 
of the Sal)aeaii epodi there. It is, accordingly, not nnwortliy of 
iioti('e that in Malaysia then* arc such name-sounds. In th(‘ Malay 
P<aiinsnla there is Sabah, or Sal)ak, a village at tin* mouth of the 
Bernam Ki\er’b Soiitli of Sjnga}K)n‘ there is tin* islaml of Kiindur 
which for long was <‘allod Sabam. Mr. J. V. Mills has traced the 
latter name from the sixteenth eenturv to the nineteenth in his- 
t‘\('(‘llent essay on i^redia ((bb pp : 19S-199) and lias reproduced 
Krt'dia’s map of southern tiohon* which shows tin* island of Sahani 
and tlu‘ Kstreitr> Sabam. Tln‘ indigenous name I’or the northern 
jiai't (d' Borneo is Saha)P“. It is impossilile. of (*ourse, to say how 
old tlu^e tlirt'c names are but, if we turn to Btolemy, we find similar 
name-sounds whidi must date to tin* first century of the C'hristian 
era at least. AV<* have Sahara ainl tlie Saharakos (lulf, generally 
taken as h(‘ing in the Martaban region: the emporium of Sahana 


9 I made only one small reference to them in the IntrodnctioHy J R A S (MB), 
vol: XIII, Pt: 2, p, 79. 

10 1942, vol: C, No: 3, pp: 107-123; 194}, vol: Cl, No: 3, pp: 110-117. 

11 Dennys in his Descriptive Dictwnary, 1894, has the entry "Sabba-Important V. 
and Police Station on S. bank of Bernam R., N. Selangor, about 1 s miles from 
the mouth”: but it should Be noted that Wilkinson gives the Malay word Saba 
as Sanskrit in origin, with the meaning "frequenting; visiting”; and Sabah^ Ar: 
Sbabah, "indistinguishable; alike,” while Sabak means either "to weep” or "to 
boil down palm-sap for making native sugar”. Reference may be made to 
Gerini in connection with the Bernam village (4^, p. 522). 

12 For the names of Borneo sec the Introduction^ J R A S (M B ), vol: XIX, 

Pt: pp: 33-3<i. 
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at the south of the Golden Chersonese: labadioR, or Sabadios, the 
reading being uncertain according to Bimburv (55, li, p. 608) : the 
Sabadibai islands: and Zabae. 

Tradition also could be iii\oked. as will lie scon later when 
aiuient Arabian history comes to be considered. 

From Chinese re(ords it appears that Arabians had a counting- 
house at (^Hilton in 300 A.T) (266, p. 4; 272, p. 99). Dr. Then-tse 
< hang sa\8 that either Arabs or Persians introdined into (9nna the 
calti\at]on of ;|asmine during the second half of the third century 
A.D. (304, }). 4) and reterence should be made to the authorities 
\^hi(*h h(' gi\es lor that statement Heaps assumption oi Sa-po as 
^‘Sahaean” in Ins translation of Fa-hien (242, 1, p. 1\m\) and 
llirth and RockhilPs reterence to it (226, ]>. 3) must be ignoied, 
as Pell lot has shown that Sa-po is the (liuicse traii'^cription of 
sdrfhavnhdy ‘Vine! rneichanP’ (129, p. 356)^\ Vav) and Warming- 
ton (305) sa^ that the Sabaeans seem to ha\e reached China in 
ilie first centnr} A D. 

The reader can non be relerred to the confident statenumts of 
Steiger, ()tle\ He\er and F^enite/, authorities of tlu‘ highest lepu- 
tation (306, pp 126-132). Tlnn sa\, at p. 126, that ^‘Arah rela- 
tions with tlic Far Fast began as earlv av tlie time ol HahAlon. and 
at that time and in Mibhecpient periods their relations were chiclh 
nith India. Non the jrart of Arabia that carrud on the trade was 
only one r(*gion— the country ot Saha in soiitluTu Arabia, known 
in tlie Hible as Sheba This south, or Shelian, (oasi, nhidi lies 
along the southern part of Vrahia pariU on the Red Sea and paitiy 
on the Indian Ocean and the Gull of \den, had been the home of 
a seagoing and (onimercial jreofde in the eai liest jienod ol history. 
There is no question that at the tune ol King Solomon and the 
building of the ( it\ oi Jerusalem the Shebaus were the greatest sea- 
going people around Asia, Minor. Just as the Phoenicians were 
the sailors ni tlio Mediterranean, so in the same \^ay were the 
Shebans in the Indian ()ceaiP\ 

At pp: 127-128, they say “Jt is entire 1\ doubtlu] whedher 
any PhoeiiH lan, Ona'k or Roman ships cAcr got l)e\ond India Hut 
during Roman tunes the Romans tried to [uit the Sbelians out of 
business ])> building fleets in Red Sea ports and the Persian Gulf 
and trading with India theiusehes. It may ha\e hem this Roman 
interference whadi first staited the Slieban shrps to seek Oriental 
ports be>ond India for goods Mhnh the Romans could not get. At 
any rate, Sheban trade beyond India began about the time of the 
Roman competition with the Shebans ni the Indian trade. The 


1} See also T'oung Pao, 1912, vol XIII, pp 456-457. 
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first Arab ships whi('h, according to the records, went as far west- 
ward as South ('hina, date from the time of the first century of 
the Christian Era. Ftolemy^s famous geography, published about 
A.D. 150, was based in the main on certain geogra])hical and sailing 
directions left by a Phoenician sea captain named Marinas, wlio 
lived and visited the East aioinid A.D. 75. There is no doubt but 
that Marinas was himself in China and made several voyagt‘s be- 
tween East China and Arabian ports. These voyages were un- 
doubtedly performed in >Sheban sliijjs, sinc(> after the destriudion 
of Carthage, Phoenician shi])S had been nm off the Ecd Sea by 
the war between Eonu* and Carthage, and Phoenieians would not 
enter the emjiloy of the Komans. In the ('hincse reeords them- 
selv('s, the first definite ac('Ount of Arab trade oeeiirred at the 
end of the third century of the Christian Era, when the extent 
und character of a thriving Arab merchant colony in Canton was 
(lescril)O(P’. 

At pp : 128-129, they say ‘‘Prohaldy the stimulus of this 
competitioiP* was the prime moti\ating forces in extending tlie Aral) 
(ommer(*e beyond India to (Inna and Malaysia in an elfort to get 
tlu'ir goods at the source rather than through the Indian mcKdiants. 
At any rate, we kmm definitely that Arab tra<le with Cliina and 
Malaysia was aetually in (*\isteiiee at least a^ early as the first 
•century of the Christian Era’\ 

The sugg(>stion that tlu‘ Johore l^ends, being item^ (2) to (5) 
in the list ahene of ^fr. (^ardner'^ eolleidion, were (atrried by 
Sahaean^ would, therefon*. not lu^ without foundation. If w’e aeeeiit 
as a la('f tlial the Saiau'ajis had certainly entered China hv the 
l)(‘g inning of the Christian (‘ra, it <l()(\s not seem ne(*ossarv to 
ascribe tliat fact niendy to Homan competition. Sailois extend 
tlu'ir explorations and traders have a habit of (‘Xtending their tiade, 
fiarticailarly when it easv to do h). The same moiwoon< whu*h 
carried the Sabaeans to and from India would lune carried them to 
und froin Malaysia and China. They would not have gone-ahru]»tly 
to China, one imagines, hut rather have exleuded their exploration 
and trade gradually, first into the Straits of Malacca and the Malay 
IVninsula, rememliering in this c'ase that the easiest sailing route 
througli the Straits jiassed from the north of Sumatra across to 
fhe west coast of the Malay IVninsula and down it. From the 
Malay IVninsuia an extension to tlie Sarawak region, and tlie 
w'est coast of Borneo above it, w^as u normal and easy one and it 
has already been pointed out in the JnirodurlioN^’' how that was so. 
From the Malay Peninsula pa«?»ing up its east (oast and standing 
a('T 0 S 8 the bottom of the Oulf of Siam to the Indo-Chinese' coast 


14 i.e. with the Romans. R. B 
M This Journal, vol: XIX, Pt: i, p. 52. 

19Jf7] Roffal Asiatic l^ocieiy. 
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was the normal and easiest way to use the S\V monsoon ; and to^ 
return on the XE in the reverse direetions. The Tndo-Ehiuese coast 
abounded with good harbours and clearly visible land-marks, as all 
navigational works at tbe beginning of the ninet(‘enth century 
show^^*; and from Indo-C1iina to south China was a further normal 
and easy exbmsion. But one imagines that all this must have 
been gradually and with alternations of fortune, as far at all events 
as Irade was concerned. 

The finding of aiuMeni pre-Cdiristian beads in Hormo as well as 
in flohore would, acc'ordingly, be quite natural, assuming, of eourse^ 
that they w'ere ]ue-Cl\ristian and that the type ha<l not ]>ersisied 
so as to make lliem sym'hronous with the Roman beads. For tbe“ 
])res(uit at all events tlu^ suggestion is proferred that tliey should lie 
taken as lieing ])re“Christian and th(» further suggestion is proferred 
that they are more likely to iiave been earried direct in Sabaean 
ships than transhij)ped in India and then {'arried by Indians. Idiere 
ean obviously be no (‘(‘rtainty u[)on the present state of evicbuK'e 
and tb(\se sugg(‘stions should be inhaled ludtber as assertions nor 
as theories. Tliey are merely suggestions. 

3. Ancient history of South Arabia. 

It must be insisted again that tlu^ .story of aiummt Malaya 
cannot lie told properly as a separate subject but only as jiart of a 
wJiole. In hisiori(*al tinuN that wboh^ is tbe storv of tlu' long sea- 
routes vbi(-h bt'gaii in the Mediterranean and Aegaean and stret(‘bed 
as far as Cliiiia; but, of course, historical tim(>s do not b(‘gin at 
tbe same jau'iod in each of the ditferent jiarts of these routes. 

IVI ulianiinad was not the tirst to bring Arabia iuto a leading 
])osition in tlie vvorbFs history. Arabian navigation, and tbe wealth 
that came from sea-eontr<»l, began on paiis of the long sea-route 
eimturies before the Christian era. The Arabians are tb(‘ tirst 
known navigators of the Indian Ocean: tlu‘ir mastery of it^ fell to 
th(‘ Romans and tlu' l\wsians; and tlum reverted to the Muslim 
Arabs until the Portuguese rounded Africa and olitained the 
command. 

The study of ancient Arabian history, therefore, is as important 
to tile story of Malaya as is that of ancient Indian and Chinese 
history. Arabia was the link between the Mediterranean and India, 
and so between the Mediterranean and all tbe East beyond India. 
The following notes are writhm to provoke further interest in the 
subject. They are based, in addition to tbe two [)apers by Hamilton 


1 6 In a later part of these Notes this will be dealt with fully in connection with 
Chinese navigation. R. B. 
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already noted, iijion the following main authorities, stated in the 
order of their pubiieation : — Vincent (307), Jiunbnry (55), Schoff 
(35), Uadi llassan (308), Vary and Wannington (305), Sykes 
(38), Amir Ali (309), and Hitti (301). 

Kven if it .is not always tnu^ to sav that hishiry is geography 
set ill motion, it would seem to lie true of ancient Arabia whos(‘ 
jiistory is one of struggles for commaml of lier land-routes and ' 
coastal ports. The (‘\])lanation lies in her geogra])hv, a ^vord or 
two as to which will, Iherefore, not b(‘ out of ])lac('. Us outstanding 
features aiv expressed in tlie names gi\en to Arabia by the liomans. 
Arabia P(‘tra(‘a, tlu^ rot‘ky, was tluur name for (lie northern porlicm 
(-eiitred on Sinai and the Nabataean kingdom with its great eomm(*r- 
cial centre Petra: Arabia Ih'serta, the dc'seot, included the great 
Syro-Mesopotamian descTt ; and Arabia Ftdix, the lia})])y, coinjirised 
all the r(*st and not men*)y Venuai, as once was thought. Punning 
from tli(‘ bead of the iVrsian (Uilf at its (‘astern (Uid to the soutli- 
eastmai (wner of the Mc'diterraiu^an at its we.st(‘rn and with its 
<*('ntr(> dinudlv north of Arabia is that semi-cirde of fertib* land 
nowadays (allied tlu' Pertih* ('r(‘S(*(mt, oiua of th(‘ most imj)ortant 
stretehes of land in tlu' history of mankind. 

Kasteni people do not always nsi‘ the Mwd “islamP^ with our 
(‘xac'titude, and attention to that fact was drawn in the 1 nlraducfioii 
in ('onnedion with malay pnJ(n(y (*liin<‘S(‘ cliont and Sanskrit dvlpn, 
*^The Arabians (aill their habitat dnzirnt dl-Arah^ ‘Hhe Island of the 
Aral)s’b and an island it is, surrounded liy water on three sides and 
by sand on tin' fourth’’ (301, p. 8). Tlie east(‘rn (*oast is tiaiiked 
i>y the (tulf of Oman and the JVrsian (Uilf; the southern, which 
('xtends for some ViOi) miles from Bah el Mandeb to Pas (d II add, 
is waslu'd by the Arabian S(*a ; and ship}>ing from and to these two 
('oasts is served liy tlie S\V and XE monsoons. But the third coast 
along the Ped Sea was dithcaiU of navigation for ancient sailing 
slii[)s which ran only with the wind faxouriiig them; and the nlter- 
Tiating monsoons do not blow in the JPmI Sea, where the wind for 
most of the time blows in one direction only, from the north-west. 
Therefore, the ancient Egyfitians })rovide(l their ocean-going ships 
with long oars as well as one large square sail ; and this can he 
seen from their earliest r(q»resentations in the third millenium 
B.V. The ancient Arabians preferred to develop a long land-route 
which ran from yenien north into Syria, the so-called “spice road’^ 
The great objec^t of tlie earliest Bod Sea trade was the frankincense 
and spice country of Somaliland which the Egyptians (‘ailed the 
Land of Punt or l^uilnft, hut which may possibly have included the 
land on both sides of Bah el-Mandeh and so Yemen (301, p. 34). 
<JeographicHlly, the ancient /Arabians w’ere favoured in their com})e- 
tition for the Somali frankinceiivse and spice trade, since the mon- 


J9Jf7] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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eoons fa\oured their shipj)iiig, and they had the long caravan route- 
alongside the lied Sea. 

Beginnijig in Palestine, running down to the Isthmus of Suez, 
and coiitiiuiing thence parallel with the Bed Sea, there runs that 
great ehain of inonntains whicli is known in Arabia as al-IIijdz, 
meaning “the Barrier’'. Where tin* land on the western sicte of 
the Barrier js fertile, its fertility is eaiised hy the Maters that riih 
from tliese mountains and Yemon at the south-MTsteni eorner of the 
]>eninsula 1 *^ partieularlv well iaxoiired. We use the name ^^the 
fledjaz’’ for the^e feriili* ]mrt^ througli Mdiieh the main caravan- 
route ran. On the eastern slopes of the km*r ]mrt of tlie mountain 
ehain tiie valleys are ]>roteeted and fertile. Amongst them are 
Xejran, ar: yajnln, tlie Ja\vf or tfauf, and the valhw of the 
Sahaeans. which was made riOi bv tin* great irrigation dam which 
thev (onstriieted at Ma’rih, the* classical ]\rarialm. “Th(‘se three 
values, which wc^re the centres of (*ara\aii-trade hound Jiorth, owcnl 
their jirospeiity niaiidy to their jiovition al)o\e llie greatest of all the 
East-How ijig ('ourses. the Ahilley of Hadramaiit. This great cleft 
ill the sandshnu* roc'k, (originallv, Bt‘nt heluwivS an aim of the ‘’■Jca. 
now silted 11 ])), which gaiher'- the streams from tlu* highest jieaks, 
runs parallel witli the (*oast lor more than 200 miles, fertih' and 
}^rolluetJ^e for nearly tlie entire distanc'e; then it turns to the south 
and its w^aieis are lost, the mouth of Hie va]le^ being desert like the 
clitfs tliat line its course” (3*), j). IIT). 

Till* aiabic name for Yenun is ((/-Vnnian, so called h(*cause it 
lies to tlie right (i/aiiufN) side of the lledjaz, in opjiosition to 
Syria, ar: (il SIrf'ni, wliu^h lies to the left. The Arabians direct 
theiTisehes facaiig the i^ast so that tlie south is their right and 
the north their left. Yemen, aicordingly, expresses the south. 

In anejeiit tunes the Iladramaut included the district of Mahrah 
and ahShihr it then wuis. It w'as the celebrated Arabian land of 
frankincense, it^ (‘hi<‘r ('C‘ntre being Zafar, formerh a town but now 
a (iNtriet on tlu* coast witli the modern nanu* of Dlmfar, Frankin- 
(*ense still Hounslies in the Iladramaut and otlier parts of Arabia 
and Dluifar is still the chief (‘entre cf the trade (301, ]>. 36). 
The Jladrainaui Zafar must not he confused with the Zafar in 
Yemen which became the Ilimynrite ('ajiital. The wuird Zafar, c'lassi- 
(‘al Sajiphar or Sajihar, seems to mean no more than “eapital” or 
^^roval resideiic*e” (3e. p. 110). The Yemenite Zafar was near 
the modern town of Yerim, its ruins being still visible, and so was 
some 100 miles XE of Moclia on tlie road to vSanaa. 

^^Tlie name ^Htadraniaut”. the Hazarmaveth of ftenesis X, 
means “Enclosure of Death”, referring probably to the crater of 
Bir Barhiit, whose rumblings were held to be the groans of loi^t 
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fioiils” (35, p. 119). Its people were known to the classjxa] writers 
as the Cliatramotitae. 

Aden, principal place in the Arabia Eudaemon of the Eoinans, 
was from very early times an im])ortant trade centre and tin* cldef 
])ort first of tlie Minaeans and then of th(‘ SaI)aeanR. Beyond it 
along the southern coast and up the coasts of Oman and the 
Bersian Gulf, both of wliicli were under the control of the Arabians 
in ancient times, tliere was a ehain of ports from the ]>rincij)al of 
which caravan-routes led to the main route U]) the Hedjaz. The 
configuration of the land led all these routes into the main one, 
which at the north fork(‘d into Egy[>t, Syria ajid Mesopotamia : and 
Hitti thijiks that IMah'ib was their sontlnwn meeting-plac'e (301, 
]). 55). It was th(‘ inherent diifieiilty of navigating tiie lb‘d Sea 
and the absence of seasonal winds there whi(*h (‘aused the Sabaeaj)s 
to develop tin* land-routes and tlu' pnsencT of frequent (rases and 
bu’tile resting-places along the main route cmabled its easy de\e- 
lopm(‘nt. G(‘ogra])hv thus (aiiised the cara\ an-routc< to ('Oim* into 
being. 

Hamilton eonsidiu's that from 1h(> earliest times, and certainly 
from 3000 lb('., th(‘ main land-roiit(‘ had exisftM). and lu' sav^ that 
in the se(‘oiul iiiilleiiium B.G. tliere was a (MUisiderahle d(‘Ytdopin(nit 
of shifipiiig in the Indian ()c(*an. Tlu* jicriod fioin that inilbrnium 
to the second (-(mturv A.l>. co\cr.s the rise of the ancitmt kingdoms 
of South Arabia to their ztmith. In* savN and in it th(‘r(‘ ^^a^ a long 
development of th(‘ di\in(‘ kingsliij) of Saba. Hamilton considers 
that tii(‘ Nisal)-Markha-Beihan triangh* mu^^t liave Ikhui tIu^ lirst 
p]a(-e where all the (-araxan-routc from southern parts joined and 
Avliere the southern tc^nniniis of the great incense route must 
ha\(‘ (‘xisted. As illustrating tla^ ‘ greatness of the trade lie 
says that in the tirsf cuiturv P».G. we hear of cara\ans ('omposed of 
two and three thousand camels arriAing in the south McsIiPuTauean 
and it Is inferred in the aceounl that siK'h were common. lie jxxints 
out that, if a caravan consisted of tliree thousand camels, it would 
have (‘xteiided sonu' twenty mihs ou tlie numdi. 

There naturally was a great ditTusion of culture hetwecu th(‘ 
Mediterranean and tin- Indian Oct'an and a great interchange of 
trade commodities. It was trade whi^di built uj) the aiudeut Soutli 
Arabian kingdoms. They did not seek conquest abroad and tlie 
('(donies wddcdi they jdanted outside of Arabia were trading on(‘^. 
Of the four best-known of tliese ancient kingdoms, Saha, l\Ia‘in, 
Iladramaut a)Kl Cataban (Qatahan), the first three are mentioned 
in the Old Testament: and at this ])oint reference to tradition may 
well be made, Hitti says that the Sahaeans ‘Svere the Phoenicians 
of the southern area. They mapped its coasts, charted its routes, 
mastered its treacherous monsoons and thus monopolized its trade 
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duriupr the last rnillenium ami a half before our ora. The ciroum-* 
navigation of Arabia, stated as a Ibooretioal possibility by Alex- 
ander's admiral, Nearehns, was in their ease an aotuality” (301, 
]). 40). Vinoent says that Sabaea, the Tladramaut and Oman were 
the residence of navigators in al! ages from the time that history 
begins to s})eak of them and that llip})a]us was two hundred years 
later than the first evidimec that the Sabaeans knew liow to use 
the monsoons (307, ii, p. 63). Agatbareides, c(i \ 113 IkO.. says 
that the Sabaeans were able mariners who sailed in very large vessels 
to ihe country where odoriferous commodities were j)ro(luced and 
planted colonics there (307, ii, p. 33). Tliny, 70 A.IX, says that 
tliere were Arabians on the coast of Malabar and in siU'h numbers at 
Cevlon that h(‘ rej)resents them as masters of the (X)ast (ibid: }). 
283) : and, as has been seen above, tliey were in South China in the 
first century of our era. Did they })iant any colony in Malaysia? 

It is w(*ll known that tin* Bugis royal tradition in (kdchcs 
(and so that of tla* Sultans of Selangor in the Malay Peninsula 
wlio originally were Hiigis) traces des(*ent from Que(‘n Balkis or 
Bilkis. ar : liihjJs, of Sheba. Why should tin* lUigis have any such 
tradition? Could there he any truth in it? 

The Aral) traditions of SahaeaJi dt*scciit aj)pear to lx* as fol- 
lows, taking tliem from Seliotf (33, pp : 107-100) and that high 
authority the late Sir Syed Amir Ali (309)^". The gr(‘at grand- 
son of Sln‘m was h3)er whose seixmd vson was doktan, whom, says 
S(4ioir. the Arabs call Kalitan. .loktan had two sons Hadramaut 
and derail, whom the Arabs ('all Yarah, Avritten by .Amir Ali as 
Yn*]). This last had a son Al)d-(*r-Shems Avhi(*h Amir Ali 
Avrit(‘s Ahd nrh-Shams, A\ho Avas known as Saha tin* (»reat. Amir 
Ali says that Saba nn»ans “the cajdurcC’ and, as Avill be se(*n lai(‘r, 
the Sabaeans ])oss(‘ssed tb(*niseU^(\s of tin* IMinaean kingdom, inclu- 
ding Y(‘inen. Saba tlx* (treat is said to iiavi* founded tin* ca])ital 
citv of Ma’rib. A(‘(*ording to the Arab acc'ounts the gri^at irrigation 
(lam at that pla(*e A\as (inislied by a King Ziflkarimin (3)3, ]>. 108), 
Amir Ali says that traditionally Saba l(‘ft two sons. Ilimyar, 
meaning ^‘re(l’^ from the red manth* Avbicl» In* won* in imitation 
of the Pharaohs, and K uhlan. After the former, who sneixx'ded 
to his father^s tlirone, tin* dvnastv of Saba was ealh*(I llimyary, or 
]Jimvarite. Amir Ali says that traditionally Yar(*b, son of Kahtan, 
Avas tin* first princ(* of Yfunen and that the Aral) ul“Mutbiri[)a Avere 
tribes sf)rung from K^dltan. Tlmse trib(‘s are (‘hietly (*oiH'entrated 
in Yemen. A(-(*ording to Amir Ali, it auis the ^desc'endants of 
Kahtan Avho burst into Arabia from its nortli-east corner and pene- 
trat(*d into the south, their primitive cradle having lain in Meso- 


17 Unfortunately the notes which I made from his work The of Islam are 

unpaged and no copy of the book is available to me in Singapore. R. B. 
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potamia : anti ho says that in moving south from there to Yemen 
they must have passed tlie whole length of the peninsula and doubt- 
less have left settlements hehiml tliem. He says that this wave 
was lieaded by the two sons of Eher, Kahtan and Yaktan, and that 
to this dynasty belonged the great Zu’lkaniain and ()ueen Bilkis 
who went to Jerusalem in the time of King Solomon. Ife (on- 
siders that there is oonsiderahle donht as to the uleiitity of Zu’lkar- 
nain, the ojiinion that he M^as Alexander the On^at being open to 
(piestion. The naiU(‘, of ('ourse, means ‘dord of the two horns^^ and 
Amir Ali says that the ancient Sahaeari sovereigns V'oro as head- 
dress the (Tes(*ent-slmped moon with two horns, which they bor- 
rowed from Kgypt about the period of this king, lie suggests that 
the reference in the Koran^^ was to some sovereign of native origin 
whose extensive conquests became magnified in imagination into 
world-wide dominion 

If some Saba(‘an trading colony did implant itself in ('ole])os, 
its (‘bitd'tain might wtdl lm\e <‘laimed descent from Queen Halkis 
of Sheba and }ia\e married a Kiigis ])rineess. If Amir Ali’s views 
as to Zu'lkarnain were correct and if that king were in reality a 
Sabaean, Hugis royal tradition would link with the royal traditions 
of Paleinljang, ]\ia]a('ca and Ibu'ak, which claim des(‘eiit from 
Zudkarnain. it may be noted also that ancient beads lone been 
found in Celebes. 

But it must ])(' understood that this matt(‘r of tradition has 
boon introduced jnirely as a matter of interest. The }>resont writer 
neitli(‘r in'cejits it nor bases any tb<‘ories upon it, imn'h less that it 
does in faid evideiU'O any Sabaean penetration into Malaysia. 

We ( an pass now to tb(‘ fa(‘ts of amaeiit Araluan history, llitti 
says that “the first kingdom that we are able to diseeru tlirougb 
the mists of South Aral)ian Hnti(iuitv is the Minaeaii kingdom, 
wliieh flourished from ca. 13t)() to (>50 B.(\, according to the 
school of Arabists who hold for the higlum ehtonology’’ (301, p. o‘2). 
This kingdom flourislual in the Jauf of Yemen l)etween Xejran 
and the Hadramaut; and in its hey-day embraced most of Soutli 
Arabia, including Cataban and the Hadramaut. Its (‘a])ita] ^^as 
Kama ((Jarnaw). repr(*sented by the luodeni Mahn. in the southerly 
Jauf NK of Sanaa. But. says llitti, “the Sahaeans were the first 
Arabians to step within the tlireshoW of eivilizatioiT’ (ibid: )). 40). 
Sykes writes that "^Sabaean inseri[)tioiis date back to the ninth or 
tenth century B.C., and in the Book of Kings we have an atroiiiit 


j 8 Sura, XVIII, 8}-98. R* B. 

J9 Reference may also be made to Abdullah Yusuf All’s The Holy Qur-an, 1938, in 
connection with Zu’Ikarnain, pp: 760-765 and n. 2428, p. 733: he accepts the 
usual belief that he was Alexander the Great. 
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of a Queen of Sheba who came to ^^prove Solomon with hard 
que8tioij8^\ This visit would have taken place about 950 BX\ 
The Sabaeans live^l in Korth Arabia at this period, and, so far 
as is known, they moved southwards during the nintli and eighth 
centuries’^ (38, ]>. 38). C^arl Peters (303) considered that the 
country of Queen Bilkis of Sheba was bounded on the north by 
the southernmost ])royince of the Solomonic kingdom, and that 
in Solomon’s time the Sabaeans were dominant in South Arabia 
and possessed the gold countries between the Zambesi and Sabi 
Riyers. 


Ilitti allots to the first Sabaean period the dates 950-659 
B.C. and says that its lirst kings were synchronous w'ith the last 
Minaoans but after about three centuries the Sabaeans fell heir to 
the Minaean kingdom ami established themsehes as masters of 
vSouth Arabia and rulers of the most hrilliant era in its history 
(301, p. 54). But Miiiaeaiis and Sabaeans were kinsmen, just 
as the later llimyarites w'ere kinsmen of the Sabaeans. It seems 
not to be a history of different raees but of different dynasties of 
tlie same race. Minaeans ami Sabaeans both s])oke the same 
language though with dialectical differences, ac(*ordiiig to Ilitti in 
the passage just cited. He says that Dedan, ar: Daydfui, mentioned 
repeatedly in tlic Old Testament is the modern al-’Pla, an oasis in 
the northern Hedjaz. For some time it was the hea(lquarte'’fe of 
the Sabaeans in the northern |)art of the* ])eiiinsula Ilitti says 
that ‘^at the height of their (‘ommerc'ial {)ower tlie Sabaeans eyi- 
dently exercised control oyer the transport routes leading through 
al-llijilz northward to the MeditcTranean ports and had (‘olomes 
])lanted along these routes” and that “if historical, the (^ueeii of 
Sheba (koranic' Balqis) wdio brought to the wise king of Israel 
gifts of unique yalne charactcudsiic of South Araliia (1 K. JO: 10; 
2 Ch 0: 9) must have had her lieadqiuirters neither in al-Yarnan 
nor jn Ethiojiia, but in one of these Sabaean posts or garrisons in 
the north on the c'arayan route. Xot until two centuries aftc^r 
the age of Solomon (ca. 1000 B.(\) do the Yamanite kings begin 
to figure in inscriptions” (301, p, 42). 

That the Sabaeans moved south down the ITedjaz caruvan- 
roiite and finally pos^essed themselves of Yemen, therefore, seems 
clear; hut there would ap])ear to be room for further research into 
the facts and dates. Hamilton, for instance, says that WTst of 
Shabwa Philhy found an inscription of Shabwa kings, attributed 
to ca 900 B.C’., w’hich sjieaks of brother kings then known as Sheba 
and Eaidan. Hitti, however, says that in the first Sabaean period 
“Mukarib Saba” was the title of the priest-king who stood at tlie 
head of the state (301, p. 54) -and that after the second period, 
which he dates as from 650 — ^115 B.P., the inscriptions reveal the 
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title of Haba’ and dhu-Kaydan’^ (301^ p. 55). Itaydan 

later became known as Zafar, the region of the sea-coast. 

Hitti says that the castle of Sirwah, modern Kharibah, a day’s 
jourjiey west of Ma’rib, w^as the oldest stru(‘ture built by the 
Sabaeans and their first capital, and that Shams (or Shamsiyah) and 
Yilh’i-amara, the two Sabaeans who paid tribute to Sargon 11, be- 
long to tliis age (301, pp: 54-55). Sargon 11 is dated Tj 3‘^-705 
B.(\ by Hall (300). Durijig the second Sabaean })eriod, Ma’rib, 
siAiy miles east of Sanaa, became the capital but it would seem 
that the older portions of the great irrigation dam thi*re were con- 
structed in their first })eriod, though Sykes attributes the whole 
work to the Ifimyarites. 

The second Sahaean period jwoved to he the most glorious in 
th(‘ir era and was succeeded in 115 B.C. by a Himyante kingdom 
Ayhich lasted until 300 A. I). Hamilton says that 300 A.D. was the 
hey-day of South Arabia. ^^The Himyarites were close kinsmen 
of the Saliaeans and, as the youngest branch of the stock. he(‘arae 
the inheritors of the Minaeo-Sabaean culture and trade. Their 
language was praidically the same as that of the Sabaeans and 
Minacans before them” (3t)l, p. 56). .\boiit 300 A.D. a second 
Hiniyarite kingdom seems to have <*ome into existence. Vntil then 
the Hadraniaut, the capital of which, ac(‘ording to Plitti, was 
Shahwah, the classical Saboia, seems to have had kings of its owTi 
but during tlie second Tlimyarite king-dom its king becomes “king 
of Saba’, dhu-Ihiydan, Hailrarnaut and Yamauat”, which means 
tile Iladramaut had lost its independence (301, p. 60). It is, how- 
ever, doubtful if Shabwah was ever a capital ; and upon that the 
reader should (Muisult the two papers by Hamilton. Save for an 
Aiiyssinian incursion the second Him}arito dynasty held its posi- 
tion until about 5^5 A.D. (301, p. GO). Hadi Hasan says that 
Himyarit(‘ decline liegan soon after the fifth century A.D. and 
reached its climax in 5Ji3 A.D. The great dam at Ma’rib met with 
catastrophe between 51^ and 54 O A.D. and “later Arab imagination 
seized upon this spectacular episode of the great flood and bursting 
of the dam to e.xplaiii the whole age-long process of decline and 
decay in South Arabian trade, agriculture, prosperity and natioiial 
life; a decline due, as we have already learned, to the entry of 
T?oman shipping into the Eed Sea, the introduction of the divisive 
influence of new religions^ and the subsequent submission to foreign 
rule” (301, p. 65). 

To understand liow' Roman competition undermined the ancient 
Arabian domination of the Indian Ocean it is necessary to go back 
to Ptolemaic times. Soon after Alexander’s death the Greek Ptole- 


20 During the later Himyarite period Christianity and Judaism entered Yemen. R, B. 
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maic dynasty was founded in Egypt by Ptolemy 1 Soter, 323—285 
B,(\, with Alexandria as its eentre of government, culture and 
commerce ; and he began a bid for sea-power, whieli continued un- 
der Ills son, Ptolemy II Philadelphus, 285 — 246 B.P., and his 
grandson Ptolemy III Eucrgetes, 246 — 221 B.C., by which time a 
■chain of trading ports had been estaldished along the Afric^an shore 
of the Red Sea from Suez to Has Bellas and command of that sea 
had been secured. Exploration beyond it had begun, ])ut after 
the death of the third I’tolemy the Sabaeans stopped all activity of 
Ptolemaic shipping beyond Bab el Mandeb. The attempt of the 
Ptolemies to contest the supremacy of the sea with the South 
Arabians wavS made possible by their ownership of the Plioeiiidan 
•seaports and their consecjuent ])ower to utilize Phoenician seamen. 
Although the Sabaeans bad been able to bottle their oppo- 
nents in the Red Sea, they had lost their command of the maritime 
(‘ommerce »in that sea. When Egypt fell to Rome in 30 B.(\, the 
Romans obtained the Ptolemaic chain of ports and ('ommaiul of 
the Red Sea. At first, they attempted a land (‘onquest of Sabaea; 
Imt, when that failed, they concentrated on their sea-power and 
were aide gradually to obtain control of the sea-route, and mari- 
time trade, to India, which wuis thoroughly well known to them 
by the time that the P(^riplm was written, ca : 60 A.l). It unnec'es- 
sary to go into detail or to set out the various descriptions of 
Arabia and Sabaea in the classical Greek and Roman writers. 
The main facts are clear; and the possibility of Roman ships having 
sailed into Malaysian waters (‘an be left for discussion by those 
interested in tlie subject. As ha« been seen, present opinion is 
that they did not do so. 

Therefore, if the Johore beads were imported direct, the clioi(*e 
would seem to fall upon those ancient Arabian ships whi(*li are 
deserilied generically as ‘^Sabaean^\ If the heads were not iinjiorted 
direct, then they woTild have be(‘n brought by Indian shijis after 
transhipment in India and probably on its western coast. 

(to be continued). 
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The First Dutch — Malay Vocabulary 

By A. W. Hamilton* 

At the eiul of the Journal of Cornolis fie Hoiitmaii^s Voyages 
of the Dutf'h Ships in 159.) which was printed in Holland in 1598 
is a Malay A^ocahulary which is interesting to us as the first attem})t 
by the Dutch to transcrd)e the colloquial Malay of tluur day into 
honiani/ed. 

Most of the Malay words are easily recognisable but it must 
be recollected that the speech >\as that of a sea])ort in Bantam 
which would nec'essarily have a Sundanese flavour with an admix- 
ture of Ja\anese words. 

In a f(‘W instam-es winwe one is at a loss to find the corres- 
■jiondiiig word in modem Malay without resorting to guesswork the 
s})ace has lieen left blank or an approximate nlentitication inserted 
in brad'ets and mark(Ml with a query, whilst Ja\anese words have 
be(‘n marked vvitli a (J). 

The original vocabulary is printed in Dutch and JIalav onlv and 
is in the form given here in (‘olumns oiu* and three to wdiich lias 
been added an English translation and a modern English liomanized 
version respectively. 

A I^atin translation of the Journal was issued in Paris, also 
in 1508, but it is evident that the translator was misled bv the 
loose spelling of the times into a handful of jialjiable errors which 
have been elucidated, as far as jiossilde, in the notes. 

A stiidv of the v'ueabulary is illuminating as showing to vvliat 
the early mereliani adventurers attaehed inqiortaiiee and it is 
remarkable that no mention appears of any natural features such 
as might la* thought to be of value to mariners. 

Easily identifiable olijeets sindi as parts of the body, food- 
stuffs and sjiices, w'ea])ons ami (‘urreney are wxdl represented but 
the presenee of some court terms and a number of verbs and 
adjectives ])oint to the use of an interpreter conversant prolmhly 
with Portuguese. 

The absence of any w^ord for such common things as meat, 
cooked rice or cloth may only he due to a misreading of the .Dutch 
as keuvols (hoods) is given as nasse in Malay which is uncom- 
monly like nasi (rice). At the same time there are some obvious 
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oversights such as terms for more, this, white, wood, mother when 
the related words have been recorded. 

It is interesting to note that no mention is made of either 
ohickens or goats though dneks and cattle and even ]>igs have a 
})lace, furthermore ys or i(‘e has been inserted but a suggestion 
more in keeping with the situation has Ix'en put forward in the 
notes. 

That some degree of eticpiette was ohservtal is shown by the use 
of polite forms for ‘you’ and as well as tin* eonirnouer ones and 
the tabulation of words for Veremony' and biiereiful or a royal 
favour’. 

There is a complete al)seiiee of ajiy Portuguese iuflueiK‘e un- 
](*HS the term for a gun (f)ijtsiji) can be ahcrilK‘d to them or anotlier 
Kuropean source ajid be related to ‘pistol/ but there is a ]>ossibility 
that some everyday Portuguese \\ords were (‘m[)l()V(Ml but not thought 
worthy of naord in \\hat set out to be a Malay Vocabulary. 


Malay Vocabulary 


Ihdch 


Dulcit Mtflay 


urm 

arm 

baek(‘yen 


altamacl 

wliolly 

samaonga 

senmn-nya 

afsiiijdeii 

to cut off 

pang 

( pangkas ?) 

arbeychm 

to work 

a 

kenga 

arre(‘ka 

ar(‘ca 

})ynanga 

pinang 

blijft met God 

remain wiih God 

1 vngal 

tinggal 

broeder 

brotiun* 

add<)1lal(\y 

( ? adek ) 

liaert 

beard 

tganga 

janggut 

l)uy('k 

belly 

])enot 

]:)erut 

been 

leg 

l)acky 

kaki 

buyten 

outside 

blou waer 

I liar 

barmhertich 

merciful 

(uruguanler 

karunia 

bet(W 

better 

parma 


betaleiP 

to ])aY 

chyny 


bloet 

1)1 00(1 

darn a 

da rah 

bloet laten 

to let blood 

bewangdurner 

bu a ng (larah 

l)oe(*ken 

books 

kvtab 

kitab 

(‘ooperi 

to buy 

kely 

beli 

(‘I’liyt 

<‘old^ 

dyiigijii 

d ingill 

coper 

copper 

taml)agle 

ternbaga 

ealek 

(dialk 

capyer 

kapor 


1 Vide hicr, here-chyny. 

2 Latin, grass-kruid. 
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Dutch 

English 

Dutch Malay 

English Malay 

den (Inch 

the day 

arijs 

hari 

(loodeii 

to kill 

ben lie 

hunoh 

daor 

there 

Sana 

Sana 

die 

that 

itowen 

itu 

doet 

deaih* 

maty 

niati 

darinen 

bowels 

})(‘rot 

])erui 

droevi(di 

sad 

chynta 

chinta 

danek u 

thank you 

teryinai'ache 

terima kaseh 

edieh ‘ 

viiK'^ar 

tsuyka 

chuka 

eysehot 

i-equest 

minta 

minta 

eer^istei on 

day before 
yesterday 

halmariis da id a 

krdmarin dulu 

eyer(‘ii 


teloot 

trdor 

eeiidon 

ducks 

bebe 

bebek (J) 

i2;li(HleTU‘kt 

jenieinber 

(‘ugat 

ingat 

<x]io\ondeii 

found 

botonuum 

bertemu 

L^iet 


pegy 

jagi 

j^aeii wy 

let us i^o (come) 

111 ary 

mari 

^isi('reii 

A osterday 

halm ary 

kelmarin 

^hewooiite 

custom 

esieedat 

istiadat 


oive 

herny 

beri 

groen 

given 

iso 

ijau 

‘»‘hy 

you 

pakanera 

[lakanira (J) 

jrlu‘l)a(‘k(‘n siooii 

brick 

batta 

bata 

"root 

great 

basaer 

])esar 

]\oi‘ \t‘el 

bo\N much 

liarapa 

bora pa 

In or 

I lore 

('hynv 

Slid 

hoe \aordy 

how an‘ you 

byginiana 

bagimana 

t liarie 

th(‘ heart 

aly 

ali (hati) 

liolpoii 

to help 

toil long 

tolong 

h()u\^ oil 

to hew 

ha uijn 


liaer 

liair 

ram boiet 

rainbut 

lial-- 

jio('k 

goulon 

(gulu, J, ?) 

boost 

lioad' 

('apelle 

kepala 

hant 

band 

tanga 

tangan 

e(‘n Jioet 

a hat 

kokialang 

kekudong'*’ 

lio<‘r 

master (you) 

queay 

kowe (J) 

iek 

] 

many re 

manira (J) 

ja(‘r 

year 

tauwn 

tahun 

iefs 

something 

hacaberen 

( ? barang) 

yj,0 

ice 

dalan 

dalain 

iiu'kt 

ink 

mangsy 

mangsi 


3 Latin, do-doet instead of dood, dead. 

4 Latin, cough-hoest. instead of hoefd, head; vide, voorhooft, forehead. 

5 Tudong or kekudong (Batavia), a sun-hat. 

6 Perhaps paleis, a palace-dalam (Malay) is meant. 
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Dufch 

English 

Dufch Malay 

English Malay 

joiick 

young 

monda 

muda 

isser 

is tboro 

belt. 


kennen 

to know 

kiunal 

kcmal 

kleyn 

small 

kytchijl 

kMiil 

kieseii . 

to ohoose 

damare 


keuvels 

hoods 

nasse 


kindt 

ohild 

hud a 

budak 

kyte sol 

(parasol ?) 

])afone 

jiayong 

kruydt 

guii])owder^ 

obcr hedijl 

uliat bMil 

laiult aerde 

land 

negry 

negori 

lippon 

lip 

lamhhyher 

(? bibir) 

laeteii 

to allow 

sone 


loot 

load 

tyma 

timah 

laiiipo 

lamp 

palyta 

])elita 

roor lad on 

io load a gun 

Romho hedijl 

sumbu bodil® 

liolit 

light 

arynga 

ringan 

lovon 

life 

iagava 

nyawa 

lo^glion 

to li<‘ down 

harijng 

baring 

laii^hon 

a lio'» 

dust a 

diista 

laid af 

desist 

gaiiga 

jangan 

inaookon 

to make 

hretoun 

hi kin 

rnarglioii 

tomorrow 

A souck 

osok 

iiaoht 

niglit 

malam 

malam 

noils 

nose 

yrot dan 

hidong 

naor 

(clown 

gyla 

gila 

na^hols 

nails 

koko 

kuku 

opporpri(‘8tor 

high priest 

cadda 

kadi (kathi) 

op steoi'kon 

rais(‘ 

])assai 

pasang 

00 ^} ion 

eyes 

matlijo 

mata 

ooron 

oars 

talijnga 

tolinga 

o1y 

oil 

nuagia 

(minyak ?) 

oorousson 

jiillow 

hantal 

bantal 

ons 

our 

quitahota 

(kita ?) 

oom 

uncle 

man a 

niamak 

oudt 

old 

tua 

tua 

op staon 

arise 

liangs 

bangim 

})ennen 

})ons 

(-alamp 

kalam 

rijs 

rice 

bras 

boras 

rugghe 

hack 

lialacca 

bidakang 

rinok 

ring 

chiinsin 

ch inchin 

sveren 

to swear' ^ 

sempa 

sumpah 


7 Latin, grass-kruid. 

8 Sumbu bedil, a slowmatch or fuse. 

9 Latin, to lengthcn-langhen instead of logcti, a lie. 

10 Latin, near-naek but perhaps nar, a clown was meant. 

11 Latin, to turn sour-zweren. 

19Jt7] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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nufdt Euffhsh Dutch Malay Bnghdi Malay 

fechamoii to ieel ashamed malon main 


600 1 

hWOOt 

Sondach 

Sun(la> 

buster 

sigtyjr 

blot 

sit^^ 

Hthoudiien 

shoiddor 

Hwggli on 

to ho silent 

S) 


swart 

black 

8( hoon 

Ik autiful 

8()Ut 

siin^^‘ 

sihor 

silver 

S10( k 

suk 

houde 

a( t urseiP^^ 

sw aor 

h(*av > 

sac ken 

sac ks 

StrK 1 

steel 

stoi veil 

to di * 

scliotr leri 

sauceis 

t and an 

teeth 

ton^ho 

tongue 

\r\ jaton 

to set tree 

w t 1 st 

IS out 

vrecs 

feat 

Ms 

tish 

M n open 

to sell 

N 01 lies( n 

to lose 

v( rder 

fatlier^^ 

^riontsohap 

(ri( iidsliip 

\Oorhoolt 

iort lit ad 

vinghers 

tinge rs 

>orstaen 

to understand 

Aor^haoten 

to tor get 

VI 00 c h 

( ai Iv 

\ochten 

to tight 

vieoscli 

a 

vprghev on 

to loigjve 


maiiijs 

mani« 

I onmahet 

Jenialiat^^ 

addopara])afe 

adok 

(loduer 

(perempuan 

dudok 

haon 

bahu 

d>em 

diani 

eh a 

dia 

ita 

itam 

a poll 
matar> 

inata hari 

pc'ca 

jiorak 

sakiit 

sakit 

tolnlaeea 

(heMaka 

brat 

berat 

eorni 

goni 

ncglc 

hantaren 

pyeiinig 

inriiig 

anton 

(danta 

ilat 

plat’^ 

h‘} as 

ITfias 

pae asuvra 
tac at 

ta kilt 

lean 

ikan 

lonwal 

lual 

dan 

dang (hilang) 

bapa 

bapa 

pondarra 

(saiidara 

batoe k 

batok^^‘ 

iar>iary 

lari-jari 

taven 

tahu 

lam pa 


])agv 

pagi 

baeeaiays 

herkflahi 

]al\er 

laI(T (.T) 

ainpo 

ampun 


12 Fnday-the hlamic Sabbath 

13 Latin, to see-siet instead of zitt, to siu 

14 Latin, oneself instead of 7i}, he 

15 Latin salt-sout instead of son, sun 

16 Latin, sm*zonde instead of illomencd 
T7 To lick but ilat (Sundanese) a tongue 

18 Latin, further- verder instead of vader, father 

19 Batok kepala (Malay) the skull 

20 Latin, mcat-vleesch instead of vlieg, a fly 
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Dutch 

English 

Dutch Malay 

English Ma 

verbrauden 

to l)urn 

haccar 

bakar 

vraghen 

to ask 

betangia 

bfU’tanya 

\ lecrmuys 

bat 

lavo 

lawo (J) 

voet 

fat“^ 

gouino 

geniok 

wcviiich 

little 

selykit 

sculikit 

vvacr 

where 

flyman a 

di-mana 

winnen 

to win 

menang 

menang 

warm 

hot 

pen as 

panas 

wee ‘ 

sorrow 

saya 

savang 

wt (lien 

out of that 

fmdyni 

(pada ini ?> 

wijn])ranw(m 

eyebrows 

alis 

alis 

wy 

we 

dep 


water) )( 3 t 

water pot 

lande 


wa(^r ist 

where is 

man a a den 

niana ada 

water 

water 

eyer 

ayer 

W(‘l 

difficult^- 

sousa 

susah 

])e|>('r 

Some Javanese Words^^ 

pej)j)er syhang 


folie 

maee 

massa 


note-muscatcn 


|)ala 

pala 

na^i^beU'n 

clo^es 

8 yanck(‘ 

(dicngkeh 

\\ ater 

water 

eyer 

ayer 

\\ater 

water 

liaya 

hanyii (J ) 

silver 

silver 

salor(*ka 

sfdaka (J) 

gout 

gold 

mas 

mas 

stoiH'keii A an 

piec(‘s of eight 

scrpy 


achteu 

easses 

( ash 

])etijs 

pitis- 

^ is 

tish 

i\ack 

iwak (J) 

haer ])(>ken 

hair ornaments 

crijsseii 

ecui sell ip 

a ship 

capella 

kajial 

(laer is 

that IS t<J0 little 

courang 

kiirang 

tewevnicli 

ten gros stuck 

a big gun 

hedijl besar 

bedil btsar 

e(‘ii roer 

a guii^’'^ 

pijtsijl 

())istol ?) 

eteji 

eat 

inackan- 

makan 

)vai)i(W 

pajier 

cartaes 

kertas 

icn 

wine**"^ 

arac 

arak 

een vercken 

a pig 

sielcng 

(‘lieleng (J) 

etui osse 

an ox 

alomba 

leinbu 

christenen 

Christian 

vrangy 

faranggi 

N recmclolingen 

strangers 

oranleyo 

orang liiar 


2 1 Latin, fqot-voet instead of vet, fat, 

2 a Latin, well-wcl instead of wee, difficult, 

23 The author’s heading is misleading as many Malay words arc included. 

24 Latin, sclopus. 

2 $ Latin, to whom-wien instead of wijn, wine. 

194^] B^yal Amaiic Society, 



Ancient Times in Borneo 

Hy E. Banks 

Tho study of ancient times in Malaysia has been pursued in 
this Journal by su(*h eminent authors as Messrs. Quaritch Wales, 
Moens and Braddell, whose eomduv^ions must he read (in detail by 
those wlio wish a eom])let(‘ record of olden times. A very brief 
surnmarv is necessary here before the remainder of this article 
<*an be a})preciated. 

Dr. Quarit(h Wales(i) was mainly concerned wdth the four 
main waves of imlian (ailtural expansion. Ptolemy provided evi- 
dence of the first wave from the first to the third (‘(miuries A.l)., 
Kedah’s arc'haeolo^nc'al remains of a second wave fiom about 300 
to 350 A.l). The third marked the arrival of the Pallavas from 
iiSO-ToO A.D. and the fourth wave from 750-900 A.l). came largely 
from Southern India and Bengal. The Sailendra empire was 
built uf) on the remnants of these and later historv down to the 
advent of Idani in j f '1 1 A.l). is contained in the Ixedah Annals^ 

Mr. Moens( 2 ) was (concerned v ith the geographii'al data in 
translations from (diinese and Arabs, his most interesting eonclu- 
sions being K'adily ajijiarent in the maps aeeomjianving his article. 

Of Srivijava, that forgotten Malay empire of the Indii's from 
the end of the 7th to the end of the 9th eontury, lie jilaeed the 
capital of that name hist on the coast of Kelantari (wliere it was 
knoMU) to the Chinese as (9ie-li-fo-ehe) and later at a point on 
the Kam])ar river in central Sumatra. Malayu, the Chinese 
Mo-lo-yeou, he jilaced in S. E. Sumatra. 

After this, readers will he as little surprised to learn that Yava 
is not rfava at all hut Fu-nan or (himhodia, the land of the 
Khmers. as thev will be to learn that there is little or no silver 
in the state of Perak. 

In the 5th emitury ITo-lo-tan (Kelaiitan) was on the island 
of dio-p’o, Malaya. The name JJo-Iing superseded Cho-p’o, wdiich 
is neAt heard of in the 13th century Sung Annals with reference 
to Java, the Chinese name elianging to Chao-wa, the native Djawa. 

The old Cho-p'o is Ye-pVti or Yavadipa, which is therefore 
Malaya. Ptolemy called it Jahadiou, which was but a Creek tran- 
scription, and the (*ajntal, Argyre, Moens believes to be Ligor. 
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Kataha was the 7th and 8th century Java of Borobodur and 
was transferred in the 9th to 12th century to Suvarnadipa or San- 
fo-tsi as the Chinese knew it, in the Johore estuary. 

Mr. Braddp]l(3) lias reviewed ancunit history in detail and 
apart from general interest the [loint that appeals most to us is 
his location, mainly on geograjihical grounds, of the jilace names 
Yava-dipa, Jahadiou, Ye-p\i‘ti and the fifth century Cho-p^). These 
he believes to be all tlu* same and to relVr to Borma) and not to 
Malaya, as Mr. Moens would have it. Mr. BraddelFs interjiretation 
of Ptolemy’s dis(‘overies and particularly of the directions of the 
winds and cairrents met liy Fa-TIien on his voyage, arc^ points so 
well taken that his (‘onclusions 0 (*cupy that enviable ])osition of the 
last word on the subject in the light of modern kiiowhalgi'. 

1 ha\(‘ so far l)(‘en nnable to find any internal evideiict* from 
Borneo as to tin* location of th(‘se place names Yava-dipa. lahadioii 
or Y(>-po-ti, hut (‘ertain jioints of interest have arisen. 

In dealing with Bormw), Mr. Moens’ map Xo. Ill mentions 
many j)la(*(* names known to the amdimts, here discuissed in eoniUM'- 
tion with so far unmentioned or litth‘ known works rtdating to 
olden limes in BonuM). Mo-kia-man (Kutai) we know to 1 h‘ the 
sil(‘ of aia'haeologieal remains. Moor’s ‘^Xotic'es of the Indian 
Arehipelai’()”(4) describes in Dalton’s Journal a town U[) tlu' Dothd 
Hirer mar Markammon (Muara Kaman) and on j>. 37 he relates 
“Major Mullen and his party went up for tlu' purpos(‘ of s(‘(‘ing 
the nunains of a ITindu t(‘m])l(‘, which are eominon about the 
couni rv.'’ 

Dalton himself did not \isit th(‘ site, ^lajor Mulhm was after- 
M'ards murdered and there is no further easy reference to tht‘S(^ 
finds until the tmu* of Carl Bo(*k.(5) Speaking of Muara Kaman 
(f). 47) he says “iiindoo remains have been found in this tillage: 
amongst other things a well-exocuhal tigure of a goddess, in solid 
gold, weighing eight iahils (314 grammes) which is now in flu* 
])oss(‘ssion of the Sultan. The })eop]e wore still husv seandiing for 
further re]i(*s and had ('ome uj)on a number of cut ston(‘s, ])r()l)al)ly 
belonging to a tomb, similar to some inscribed tombstones of un- 
doubli'd Hindoo origin found at Sankolirang, a village on the 
coast and now^ prt‘served by the Sultan of Tangaromig.” J^atm’ at 
Kota Bangoenn ([). 119) above Muara Kaman he states: “H(‘re 
J heard of the existtuu'e of a very line bronze figure, representing a 
Hindoo gochless, knowm by the. name of Hlingangi’ which was in fhe 
possession of a Dayak in the Kehain. The ears of the goddess were 
piereed with large holes, the lobes hanging down like those of the 
Hayaks. The owner said tlie idol was made of stone and I at first 
took it to be so but on scratching it with a knife, I found it w'as 
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bronze. At the capture of the Kota Bangoenn nearly 100 years 
>igo one foot of the image* was ])rokeii off by some of tlie chiefs/^ 

Dr. F. 1). K. HoHfh has described (6) in T)ut(*h the findings of 
the Middle East Borneo Expedition of 1025 to Kntai, figuring the 
very numerous stojie images from a cave in Gunong Kombeng, to- 
getlier with a bronze Buddha from Kota Bangoenn, doubtless the 
one referred to i)y Boek. Tn the }>ictines both feet appear to have 
been missing but the original perjsh<*d in the conhagration duriiig 
the Eolojiial Exhibition in Paris in 1031 (7, j), 38) and can no 
longer be consulted. 

(^hhabia gives the only account (7, p. 41 ) in English of these 
stone figures and some gold ornaments, save for a page full of 
photographs in tlie “Illustrated London Xews,’’ April !(>, 1938, 
ill which are s(*en Xandi, Ganesa, Kartikeya, Malia Kala, Amitabho, 
data Makuta, Lokc Swava and ti numlH*r of unidentified Tlindii 
images, lie also mentions that the statues must have been placed 
in the niches of one or more tenijiles, the exact sites of which it 
has not \(*t been ])Ossiljle to (ix. From the indisc'riminate wav the 
figures are })laced in the Gunong Kombeng cave, it has l)(‘en sug- 
g<*atod that they were moveil there hurriedly as io plae(* of safety 
and the site of the eave is so near tlu* Kedang Kantau and Muara 
Kaman that the Hindu temf)le visited bv Major Mulieu at Muara 
Kaman may well have been the oriirinal one, from whliE the images 
xvero moved. Wilkamp(8) describing tin* K(‘(lang Kantau mentions 
tlie remains of a Hindu temple Avhieh may w(‘ll be the original one 
from \vhi(*h the images came. 1 am greatly indebted to tin* late 
Fr. d. Staal of Kuebing for translation from the nut(*b. “Going 
uj) to the Medang oin* soon turns XAV. and there, where one has 
just jjMSsed the bem^ and also on the other (left) side, a fiat piw 
of land stretches in front of the hills: one stof)s for the short walk 
of 175 mei(‘rs tliroiigh forest to the stone Xandi, winch is xenerated 
as a sacred obje(*t. When the river is low, tlie right bank is stee]), 
2 io 3 meters higli. (limbing up one comes to a good jiatli, whi(*h 
crosses a small gully and leads to the foot of a terrace, 5 meters 
liigh, at a distance of a 100 meters. On the top near the edge one 
sees a round hole about 0.4 meter dee]), in the middle of a tumulus 
of 0 meters diameter a collection of stt)nes from one or other Hindu 
antiquity. Among them are two small ])lat forms, like tables, for 
offerings of sireli, ])inang and tobacco. The most im}>ortant piece 
is a zebu lying on a pedestal^ the whole thing is 47 e.m. high, of 
xvhich 9 (*.m, belongs to the pedestal. Opposite the Nandi a few 
fragments iiave been ])ut up and also to the side of it, as w:ell as 
a few irregular pieces of stone. Next to the Nandi stands a pole 
of red, very hard wood.^^ 
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visited the antiquity accompanied by the headman of 
Mamahak, Pembekel Halit, who though a Muslim follows Uayak 
customs on account of his marriage with a Dayak. Besides his 
wife there were his sick little son and a grandmother. On the way 
up, in the motor b(»at to Medang the grandmotlier threw out now 
and then IiandfuLs of yellow rice while she talk(‘d to herself and 
near the >iandi more rice was offered. The woman and the child 
remained in the ]K)at, the rembekel killed a white fowl near the 
sa(*red stones and smeared the blood on Nandi's mouth. A great 
deal of blood was waslied off again by the offer of a rather large* 
bottle of ])erfume. After that fresh i)inang and tobace'o W(‘re laid 
on the wooden ])lat forms, x\Ilhough Pot far from the Medang tlie^ 
Nandi is (piite hidd(*ii, for tlie side at the hank wlierv one lands 
has no 8 ]>ecial signs.'^ 

‘‘Xij'uwenluiis in his work ‘fjuer duiedi Borneo' mentions Hindu 
antiquities along the Maliakam and sketclu**' anunig others tliose 
he found ne'ar the inoutli of a small stream, tiu* Kata. There also 
a IV a small Nandi and a few stone fragmeaits. At the mouth of the 
Ihita the p(*oph* ('ould not shoAV tlu'se antiquities and our question, 
if the Xandi of the Medang jWTlvcifis stood originally in tlie Kata 
and later was hroiiglit 0Vi*r to the Medang, got the' answer that 
the Nandi in the Me‘(lang always was there, as long as could he 
rememh(‘re’d. W'liere one reads in Nieuwe*nhnis how the p(*o]de 
dislike* to point out the place's of siu*h antiejuiiies, it is fair to su}>- 
])os(* that after the v'isil and tlie photographing, the Nandi was 
deseerate‘<l ami tlie Dayaks ihought it safer to remo\e the image. 
The jKJsition and number of the stones is dilferent from those in 
N ieinvenlinis’ hook. Tlu* supposition that he mistook the Medang 
for the Bata e*annot be held. It is ])0ssible that the' jdace in the 
Iiata is still thewe liul the* ])eo[>Je kee*]) it see-red. Strange then that 
Iheyv showed iis the Namli of Me'dang! Be\sid(*s this last named 
one there must he another saeTe^d Nandi in tlie Long Ibigun, which 
is said to be larger, wdiite and horned/^ 

‘XMuara Kaman originally stoeal on the* opposite (rigid) bank 
of the* Mahakkam, vvliere a little civek Kaman flows into it just 
upstrenim of the lo\v hill Martapura, known on account of a cur\e‘(l 
stone' which lies there, a tigure of a pig very rudely cut out of 
sandstone. Tlie name Martajiura reminds one of the Hindu Javan 
origin of these old colonists. Later the }>eo}de of Muara Kaman 
removed to the other side but the name was kept for the new settle- 
ment. The following legend is connected with the removal and 
woiH nanated by Sakub, one of the oldest inhabitants of Altiara- 
Kaman and owner of the gardens on the hill Martapura.’^ 

‘T)ne of the niters of Muara Kaman was a queer fellow wins 
liketl to eat extraordinary dishes. He much enjoyed fowi entrails,. 

IW\ Tioyd Amf>ic Sodeiy. 
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One (lay when his cook was washing these in the river he accident- 
ally dro])])ed them in the water. Afraid of his mast<‘r’s anger he 
dng up large worms (Kutai: l^Mmeh) a foot or inore long and 
pre])ared them, lio])ing that his master would not notice the dif- 
ference. Tfe liowever preferred these worms and afr(*r strict inter- 
rogation. tin* cook con tossed what had hap[)ened. The king and 
family ord(‘red these worms to he sear(*hed for and the worms took 
revenge l)y appearing everywhere in such great nuinhers they iilled 
and covered everything and hecame a frightful ])lague, so that 
th(‘ King de(‘id('d to remo^e to llie opposite side of the Maliakam 
to Markaman .Nusa. To eseape the worms whi(‘}i followed, he had 
a ro])e stretc'hed aeross the river. The worms wriggled onto the 
ro])(‘ and wlum it Avas full of worms tin* King cut the rope and they 
fell into the water to he devoured hy the hnvng pulch (The bnuug 
is a lish much in demand and rather expensive. Jt (‘an reat'h a 
length of on(‘ meter and luis few hones: it has feelers at the eorner 
of its inoutli, a flat head and large spikes in its tins, ])rohal)lv a 
Silurid.***’ They are (‘aught witli a rod (rawtii) with animal bait, 
c.s])eeially flesh of the crocodile. Tlie haung pul(\h is the one with 
white s])ots, a little larger than the ('ommon kind). Therefore the 
real peo])le of J\ruara Kaman who stick to the old customs and 
traditions will nev(*r eat a haung pnieh. This is for tluun priunlh'* 

^‘\Ve Kuiclied S. Berulms. the flat jdaee entin^ly ('Overed with 
secondary growth on the top of <1. Ihuuiwa Lawas’^ (^dde JI. 
VVitkainp, A visit to some Anti(]uities in Kutai 1914). ‘^Tliis 
time W(‘ haltt'd a little furtlnw n]:)stream at a point just past a 
giganti(‘ tr(^(\ visible from afar wlnu’e a few wild inulherrv trees 
grow" on tlu‘ hank. After a short search in Un‘ bt'lukar we again 
foujid, near the graves of Mohamedan women wdth ironwood nisan, 
our Ihong bain, {Jjhong = ]K)undmg block, hatw- stone)’'. Tlie 
illustratioji sIuavs a tall rectangular stone pillar with a narrow base 
suitahh' to lit the socket of a Yoiii shme, of which it appears to he 
the Liuggatu. ‘AVe have already pointed out formerly, jn view of 
the grey voh'anic stone, the ])rol)al)ility of a Javan origin. At that 
time w"e kno(‘ked off a small ])ie(‘e, wdiich Dr. W. It. Urisolf of 
Batavia determined to ))e aiigite-andesitc^^ a stone whi(‘h is not 
found in the neiglibourhood of Muara Kaman.^’ 

In Sarawak ar<*liaeological remains have been recorded from 
Santuhong at one of the mouths of the Kuching Itiver by A. H, 
Everett (9) eom})ri8ing stone images, pottery, beads, ami irong slag, 
rec-alling the tlnds at Kuala Selinsiiig on the Eaiiit coast of 
Malaya. ( I o) From Bukit Berlmla, in the Samarahan river next 
to Kuching, come a Linggam, Yoni and Gaiim, relics of a .temple 


* The Malay name Baung is applied to fishes of the genus Afysfws, family 
Bagridae. Ed. 
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to 8iva,(ii) But Limbang is the ne.xt place mentioned by Mocns 
and from here again comes a (Jane8a.(**i) More remarkable still 
is the unrecorded find of a large number of gold ornaments dis- 
covered some fifty years ago, shortly after Limbang was annexed. 
This find has not been recorded nor have the objects been described. 
The originals are said to be de})Osited in the Victoria and Al])ert 
Museum, ('opies being retained by the Sarawak Museum. They 
consist of eight gold rings, one very large and massi\e, one 
very slightly smaller but both with large pale blu(' stones; one 
smaller ring has a dark reddish stone, another a eornelian or ])Os- 
sibly nioonston(‘; of the four other rings one has an inscription so 
far unde(dpherabK‘, the others seals, one (dearly fish-shap(al. Tlu^re 
are also two ear or nose ornamtmts, a fine and a large-linked gold 
chaiji, tliree different kinds of wliat a]>[)ear to r(‘s(»mf)!e button^ used 
as coat fasteners and a small erouching figure of a lion, 1| iiudies 
long. Idle larg(*st ohj(*(‘t is part of a belt biu'kle some 'I inches by 
U iiu'ln's. Something v(‘ry similar is 1 believe tigunal in 
“Oubeidkuiulig Verslag” plate 3e5. 

Fo-ebe-])ou-lo (Piudiavarol is also mentioned at th(‘ moutli of 
tlu* Ifejang ri\(‘r and here I must quot(' Mocns. “One i^ ^tiongly 
tempted to see a similarity ludween lh«‘ nani(‘ Kin-fo of tlie ^lalanau 
Kmpire and the sliortencMl name^of ih(‘ previously mentioiKMl Kin- 
li-f()-ch(‘. whii'h was already known in the (th ecmtury. This Einjnre 
>vab sup])Os(Ml to ('(oer not only Xortliern Borneo (Sabah) hut also 
JlruiKu and Sarawak. FurtlKuinore \'i-tsin’s Fo-eln^-pou-lo, oik' 
of tile Buddhist tountries, (ould h(‘ located in the Southern Seas; 
(fiiri) N'jJayapura should he the name of the (-afiital on the Bejang 
Biv(‘r even lad’orc Bninei achuoed this role. On the map of Mer- 
('ator of BhS? we find as tlu‘ (diief jjorts on the wi\st coast of Borneo 
(Brunei) Malano and Fmdiavaro, i.e. Adjayajinra.^’ He adds in a 
footnote “The Kejang Bi\er is navigable for 140 mih*^. Vi-d’siidh 
Fo-che-})ou-lo is probably the transcription of the ca])ital ( \4java- 
})ura) and not the name fur the country, which jirohahlv is the 
case with the Boituguese Fuehavarao.’’ 

It is surprising that no andiacMdogical remains are known from 
the Kejang-Sihii district and the site of Fo-(*he-pou-l() stdl remains 
midis('ovcrcd. Paloh with its anchorage ])rotc(*tcd hv Sirik I^oint 
si^ems a likely spot but tlie mouths of tlie Hejang IBver are not 
stable areas and su(*h a site may have disappeareil unless situated 
some way inland. On Zoological grounds the islands at the river 
mouth would appear to he ]>ortions of the mainland (*iit up by the 
river seeking outlet, rather than formed as a delta. Mention of a 
former Malanau Empire is satisfactory, for as I have pointed out 
elsewhereJu) these pe('>])l(^ with Land Dayaks and others form the 
basic stock of the original inhabitants, overlaid by Hinduism^ 
Mohamedaniam and certain forms of paganism. 
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Moens would place Argyre in Ligor, Bracldell somewhere near 
Kuching in Sarawak; if tht? latter be so, Bukit Berhala as the site 
of archaeological remains in the neighbouring Samarahan river 
seems indicated, indeed the very jiame suggests Pallava and there 
is still strong local legend of the former visits of the ^^Orang 
Pegu”. (14 p. 47) ‘^Vnother thing on which speculation may 
be founded is this: it is said that a colony of Pcguans settled many 
jears ago at Santiibong near the mouth of the Sarawak Biver. 
Some curious gold ornaments and earthenw^are remains have lately 
been dug up at that ])lace :* possibly it may he the site of a Pegu 
settlement. 1 have been told that the Bukar Dayaks of Samarahan 
are descendants of the Peguans. . I once a>sked some of the Dayaks 
if the a])ove assertion of the neighbouring Malays was correct. 
‘Oh, no!^ thev said. ‘It is the Malays of Samarahan who are des- 
cended from the Peguans.’ ” 

^“As yet in Sarawak ha\e eome a^To^s very few remains of 
Tlindu de.ties and jio edifices or ruins. Tin* only two of the former 
1 have seen are first a stone trougli of peculiar shape and secondly 
a broken stone hull, both now King huint and crac^ked near the 
charred remains of the Bajah’s old lioiist*. These w(*re much 
^enerated h\ the surrounding Davaks, expi'ditioiis being made to 
the places where iliey were lying before tliev were brought to the 
4 *apital, w'hen the water that eollecdcal in tlie trough was haled out 
and iis(‘(! in religious eeremomal. Soon after Sir J. Brooke first 
<*ame to tlu* ('ountrv he di'^eo\ort‘d the hull lying on the muddy hanks 
of a small stream near Seinpro; he was interested in it and proposed 
lo take it to Saraw^ak,*’ 

h’eal Sarawiik Mala\s look on Kalaka in the Sarihas District 
as their ancestral home, many Kuching Malays being of Bovanese 
extraction and the Samarahan ones lo this dav are referred to 
laughingly as “Orang IVgu.” Their proMinity to Bukit Herliala, 
wdtli its remains of a temple, also in the Samarahan Biver, is more 
ilian c'oincddenee. 

The stone trough of pc>culiar shape is the Yoni from Bukit 
Berhala (11 j). 42) now* in the Sarawak Museum, together wdth the 
remains of the stone* Bull, both having suffered damage lieneath the 
Bajah’s house Avhen huriit during the 1857 Chinese insurrection. 
The ac'count of finding the Bull near Sempro is peculiar as this 
village is near Segu (now the 21st mile) on the true right hank of 
thc‘ Sarawak Biver. The headw^aters of tliis and the Samarahan 
Biver are not far a}>art and the Bull may have been c^arried over 
from Bukit Bc‘rhala ; nevertheless this branch of the Saraw^ak river 
lias yielded a number of gold ornaments to diamond washers and 
others — notably a very fine ear drop more than an inch long— and 
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these may well have been (connected with the site from wlionce 
•came the stone Bull. 

-'Silver seldom oc^eurs pure in Borneo and if, as Mr. Bra<ldell 
thinks, labadiou is Borneo it seems that the glittering antimony 
deposits may have been responsible for the name of tlie capital 
Argyre, whic'h is not therefore Idgor as Mchmis sii})})ose(h any more 
than it chances to be Tagora, the cinnabar mines some 25 miles 
from Kuching. Bukit Berhala certainly adjoins th(‘ gold and anti- 
mony fields where silver is known in conjunction with gold, as the 
following figures from Scrivener’s report on the Clold Fields(is) 
will show. 

Bunkok ]\rain Farit East Mine Fendit Taiton 

dwt. dwt. (Iwt. dwt. dwt. 

(jold })cr ton 8 10 Hi 35 1(1,5 

Silver {KT ton 40 41 39 25 20 

I’nlo Salak (Javanese = silver) occurs opposite the old Indian 
settlem(*nt at the Santubong entrance to the Kuchiiig IJiv^er hut 
its cave to my mind scarcely resembles an old working. 

Mr. (i. T. M. MacBryan jioints out that Hrunei may well ho 
derived from the Sanskrit word burni to trade, in vi(*\v of the 
entre})dt natuie of the town’s aciivities. 

Of (lipa, dipn is the common word among jiagans other 

than Sea Hayaks. meaning “aeros.s/' referring to mountains, rivers, 
roads etc. and corresponding to onr trans-monlane. In Sanskrit 
it ap])arentlv reads “island” or “sandbank in a river”. Yuva dlpa 
iniglii just m(‘an “across the s(‘a from Yava” w'hicK IMoens })laees 
ill Fu-nan or (^iinhodia and thus ref(‘r to Indian settlements in 
Borneo or elsewhere. 

It is ditBiailt now' to ch(*ck the origin of the name Kalamaiitan 
for the island of Horiieo from the jiresenee of wdld mangoes, sour 
grapes or the shajie of the island. That the island was known as 
“I’ulo Lernantan” is clear from the old M.S, “Alak Betatar,” 
describing the an(*ient State of Brunei. By a slight metathesis 
“lemautah’' may liave given its name to the very numerous Milauo 
people among wdiom sago is still a stajile diet. I have always 
faneied the prefix “ka” or “ke” as a shortened form of “kajaula,” 
^^pergi kelabiF’ or ‘^pergi kiuKiiig” signifying going to the people 
of the liabit river or Sieng river, “sieng” being the local non- 
Malay name for “car,” 
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Malay Cannon 

By G. C. Woolley 

Although gunpowder w’as know'Ti, a])parei)tly, to the Ghiuose 
at least several eeiituries lud’ore (dirist it w^as not till long after- 
w^ards — and t}i(*n in tlie West, to wliicdi tlie knowdedge of it may 
have lieen (*arried by Arab tra(k‘rs — tliat it began to be used as 
a proptdling agent for missiles in w^ar or even for other w^ar jmr- 
j)Oses. In the ?tb (’ent. A.D. it w’as nsed as an ineendiarv called 
^hiieek Fire’h and in Ibe 12th Gentury it Nvas nsed for artillerj 
in Spain in some of tbo wars betw'eeii tin* Sjianiards and the Moors. 
Jn 1327 our Edw'ard III used artillery in his Seoteb wars, and 
then* weie ('annou at Gi-(H*y in 134(>. Most of the matm-ial nsed in 
England was imported, and manufa(dure there began in Queen 
Elizabeth's tune. In 1177 brass cannon uere being cast in Prussia, 
and in the lathn* part of th(‘ ir)th Century iron w^as used. 

The b(‘aring of all tins on our present suliject is that no Malay 
cannon an^ likel\ to be of any extreme antiquity, and the know- 
ledge of their use and manufacture (‘ould have come either from 
China or from tlie W(‘'Jt, and |>robabIy not much earlier than the 
15th Century A.D. 

As soon as I'annon (*ame into such general use that they w'ere 
<'arritvd by ships as w^ell as usi‘d on land for fortifuadions, Spanish, 
Portugiu'se, Dutch, and English shijis, merchantmen as wtII as 
ships of W7ir, waiuld have brought them to the Far East, and war 
and piracy w'ould soon distriliute specimens over a large area, and 
whenever there was a knowledge of metal-working there wmuld be 
an att(‘m})t to jiroduce tlieiu locally. 

Several places in Malaya acquired a special rejuitation for 
turning out good cannon, amongst the most important being Brunei, 
Palembang, Atcheh, Menangkaliau, and Trengganu. Dr, Ijinehan, 
History of J^dhany, ]). 50, states that good cannon w(‘re being 
made in Pahang in 1000 A.D., and in his paf)cr on Discoveries on 
the Temheling, p. 68, he records the discovery of a mould for 
<‘asting cannon, wdiich he dates at about the 14th — 15th century. 
The methods followed, and the patterns and ornamentations adopted, 
were not necessarily the same in all of these: in Brunei, Chinese 
influence and practice may w^ell have been paramount, owdng to old 
trading and business relations wdth ("'hina: in Palembang and 
Atcheh the chief external influence would be Arab, in Java perhaps 
Hindu. Gardner quotes MarsdeiFs History of Sumatra w’here he 
mentions ^'accounts in old writers of great foundries of cannon in 
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Atc'heh^’: Marscleii alFo (2ncl Ed. 1784_y p. 273) says ^^How early 
they began to cast cannon I cannot take upon me to say: the first 
Portuguese histories mention their using them.^^ St. John, lAf& 
ui the Forests of the Far Fas^ Vol. 2, p. 298, says that in Brunei 
the metal for the guns was obtained from selected Chinese brass 
‘(‘asir — also evidence of Cliinese influence. Kricger thinks that 
both guns and powder (‘a me, ]iot from (liina^ but from Arabia^ 
with Islam : Saleeby stat(‘s that the Sulus had firearms and ‘^lantaka^s 
(cannon) before the Spaniards came. Hamilton, in his New 
Acnnirif of Hie E, Indies mentions seeing Vulverins^ in a fort 
in Atcheli in 1702, but nowhere records anytliing about their manu- 
facture or includes them as part of the ‘^prodiu'C^ of any of the 
countries lie visited. Chinese traders and workmen were to be 
found all over the Malav Archipelago, so it would not be sur- 
])rising if they had brought with them a knowledge of metal- 
casting and ijitroduced in a greater or less degree Chinese methocU 
and Chinese deeoration in the work they prodin-ed. Arab tiade and 
inHiuuHv in the Western jiart of Malaya was not inferior to that 
of Hie (diinese. 

The type of eamion usualH produeed would naturally be that 
best suited to lo('al conditions. Tb(*re are clear instances of a 
priiniti\e form— a barrel of wood or bamlioo or a hollowed [lalm 
bound w’itli rings of metal, but tlit‘si* soon ga^e ])la(*c to the more 
elaborate and (‘llicient castings. The walls of Malay foits and the 
buhvarks of the small pirate lioats w'ould eall for small, liglil, and 
easily managed guns, not the big calibre type on solid or wdieeled 
(‘arriages suitable for European fortifications or tin* deck of an 
East Jmliaman. The pivot or swdvel gun w'as ideal for Malay 
j)urj)oses. Tn form, it follow’cd the Eiirojiean Cuherin, the lighter 
forms of wlnb'h gave rise to the arquebus wdlh its single or tripod 
rest: the C-shaped ujqier f>art of tin* swdvel held the trunnions of 
the gun, and the pointed foot w^ould fit, lik(‘ a row'lock, into any 
soeket in the bulwarks of a boat or in the w^alls or embrasures of 
a fort. At tile breech end wuis a hollow^ tube, perhajis 6 inches 
hmg, not the round knob iisiiallv seen on European guns, and 
into this could be fitted a w'ooden s])ike or handle for turning or 
elevating or depressing the muzzle, an elheient aiming device only 
imfiroved n])on by the elevating screw' of a modern machine guUy 
wiiich still retains tlie ]iointed })ivot though adding a clamp to it. 
A long metal handle, as part of the gun itself, is occasionally seeUy 
but was evidently too awkward and clumsy to command general 
a])])roval. Tlie Eurojioan type of knob breeck end is also occasion- 
ally found, but very often the weapon is one of EurofieaJi origin.. 
Eccentricities naturally occur, suck as a double-barrelled cannon 
cast in one piece, a bell-moutlied blunderbuss variety, and the high- 
ly ornamented guns — of Brunei make, I believe — witli mu35zle9i 
like wdde open crtx*odile or dragon jaws. The guns are often 
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decorated with patterns like those on otlier brass ware, gongs or 
jar6, and it is not uncommon to find a specimen with part if not 
all of the barrel with a twisted fluted pattern. The lugs of the 
guns are often small dragons or clol])hins, Whether the place of 
manufacture can he deduced with certainty from the tyj)e of deco- 
ration is still doubtful : the dragon type certainly suggests Brunei 
with its traditions of Chinese workmen. In some cases the swivel 
has ])lain holes into which the guilds trunnions fit, and in others 
it has closed cup-shaped ends, usually decorated with a floreated 
leaf (>r rosette pattern : it has been suggested that this difteren(*o 
may indicate tlic place of origin, but I have not been able to obtain 
any ])Ositive evidence. 

Cannon, apart from use in war, had in Borneo at least a value 
as ('urrency. The ordinary gun, with normal decoration, was- 
\ allied at ajiproximately — $30 a ])ikul. Fines for the more 

venous otreiiees would be expressed as ^so many pikuIs^ and one 
or more cannon to make up the weight speidfied would be paid. 
Cannon also formed a regular item in ‘Brian' (Dowry). Differences 
in workmanslii]), apart fiom exceptional cases, would not alter to 
any large extent the intrinsic value of the gun as so much metal, 
and this value would not fluctuate much, so cannon made a fairly 
sta()l(‘ currency. A (*annon was not difficult to store, stood up on 
end and Iaslie<l to a house post, as they can be seen to this day; 
It would not deteriorate by rust, wdiereas buffaloes or cattle might 
die instead of multiplying, and in case of a raid or on feast days 
u'hen a loucl noise w^as called for, it might even be positively use- 
ful. fn quite rec^ent years however many cannon liave been sold 
as old metal or melted down to pro\ide material for the smaller and 
less cumbrous gongs other brass-w^are. 

J'late 1 gives tw^o views of a Brunei cannon wdiicli before 
the war vyas in (lovernineni House, Sandakan, and was the property 
of the Aorth Borneo (<o^ eminent. It has now disappeared, and 
has not yet been traced, possibly the Japanese had it melted down 
as ‘scrap'. 
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Notes on two Knives in the Pitt*Rivers Museum 

By a. V. WoOLLKY 


The Pitt-Kivers Munemn at Oxford has a knife with l)la(le and 
handle in one piece, as in the Keris MajapaJiii, (the early dagger 
of the Majapahit Ein[)ire) ajid the figure is of the same size and 
t} 7 >e: the hlade however resembles the blade of the iunibok lada 
(the ‘])eppcr-(Tiisher' knife) in outline (‘Xco])t that the bottom half 
of the blade is double-edged : tlie upper part has the thick flat back 
of the iumhok ladu: the figun^ on the hilt faces towards the edge 
of the knife, not to its side, as in the The knife has been for 

some (‘onsiderable time in England, as it is said to have (‘ome from 
the John Harvey collection, made in Java in 1845-1847 — and at 
that time it is highly irnfirobable that there would have been any 
[U'odiu'tion of forgeries for a tourist market such as Gardner says 
are now made in Trengganu. The wea|)on (‘annot be called a 
but there is no reason wbv a talisman, with the same magic 
\a1uc as the Majnpahif, should not have been made in the 

foi m of a lutiihok lada. 



Outllno of back of figure and blade. 


Doubio-odged fron hero 



Hole through blade 


Length of hilts 7.6 cm. 
Length of blades 19.4 cm. 


4 rif. 1. 1 

The same Museum has another weapon labelled ‘Sery rare type 
of kcris with open work blade and unusual grip.? Java.”, acquired 
at an auction on 1 venture to (juestion whether this^ 

M^eapon is a kerin at all. 

Parties’ plate in his Flistory of Java showing 41 ^common^ 
varieties of blade includes several which have a slight widening of 
the blade in its lower half, but all his examples have the typical 
widening towards the ganja, going to a long point on one 
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and a short blunt end on the otlier— the silang and dagu 
(see fig. 2). 

This blade is not quite s 3 unmetrieal, and may have been broken 
or damaged and then filed down, but this seems most im})robable as 
its present shape with a thiekening in each of the })rojeeting points 
eould hardly be obtained from an ordinary blade. A thick centre 
rib with a deep groove on each side is found in ordinary blades — 
the fact that iniieh of the groove goes right through the blade may 
he intentional or due to rust — but in the ordinary blade this groove 
on the dagti side widens out sharply into a saiieer-like hollow large 
enough to take the tip of the thumb when the weajion is grijiped, 
and on the silnttg side widens gradually towards the point : there 
are no such widenings here, and the grooves go straight to the base 
of the blade. The pair of arched holes are not found in tin* true 
and in this weapon do not eorres}K)ud to what would result 
from tiling out an ordinary Idade. There s(‘em to he some imaiur 
(damascene) markings, especially on the lower jiart of the blade, 
which may indicate a local rather than an inijiorted origin for the 
metal. 

The gouja, the ends of which are symmetrical, caniioi liave 
conic from an ordinary khin which had been cut down to its jueseiit 
form, and is more like the guard found on a rapier or some types 
of halb(‘rd. The hilt is mad(‘ for a (*utting, not a thrusting, wea- 
pon : it is large enongli for a European hand, and the balance of 
the l)lad(‘ is better for ('uUing than for thrusting. It is perhajis 
not possible to say definitely that this is not a Malay weapon, but it 
should not be called a and, if it is Malay, it is a freak or an 
experiment, su(‘h as an attemjd to adapt a heavy* halberd blade for 
use as a sword. 



The Various Significations of the Malay word 

sejok 

By Zaikal-Ahidin bin AmiAD 


111 0110 of his regular Saturday articles (Uititled ‘^A Malayan 
f'oujitryiiiaii’s Diary’^ in the Straits Times (published in March, 
194?) Tuan Djek wrote to the effect that he was intrigued 
to know what exactly tlie Malay word sejoh can mean, and suggested 
that some Malay scholar might write an essay on the subject. This 
was enforced in a jiersonal letter to me shortly afterwards (15th 
April, 1947) in which he wrote among other things: 

‘Tt has just occurred to me that if you have time you might 
write a tlu‘sis on the various meanings of the word I hear 

that the water and weather are sejolc: ('ortain vegetables are said 
to be .v’cyo/r mngaf and therefore to be avoided. A Malay told me 
that lie ])referred hingsni fruit to dnl’u^ beeause the Innysnf was 
sejol\ 


^^An official who was District Oifieer at Kota Tinggi for many 
years was eventually transferred to Johore Baliru. Some >ears 
later 1 was talking to a Malay about the bad fruit season, and ho 
rejilied that there had been nothing but bad seasons since the old 
D.O. had left tlie District. T^nthinkingly 1 passed this remark to 
the new^ D.O. and he remarked, with a sour look, ya Alhih T’ 

1 think J know^ what he meant by this short remark, hut cannot find 
w^ords to explain my interpretation . . . 

The following is an attempt to respond to this invitation — • 
from notes jotted dowm at that time hut ke])t aside since then for 
^ more leisure hour. 

Wilkinson in his Dictionary (second edition 1932) gives the 
meanings of sejok as : Coolness ; a pleasant lowering of temperature ; 
(fig.) lessening of passion or excitement;’ and adds ^iiipleasant 
•cold is din gin,' 

That is quite correct as far as it goes. But the word s^joh 
has other extensions to its meanings as seen from the various idio- 
matic uses in w^hieh it is employed in current Malay speech. 

The primary meaning is, of course, as given by Wilkinson, 
«imply ^ookT in the sense of lacking (sufficient) heat or of being 
low in temperature. With this meaning it is alwaj^s used as a des- 
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eri])ti\e M'ord showing the lack of heat in an obje(‘t and giving the 
idea of low temperature generally in connection witli air, weather, 
climate, or such objects as pieces of iron, tin blocks, water, ice, 
etc, as perceived by the sense of feeling or touch. 

Although generally the word is regarded as an adjective used 
either attributively such as uyer aejoh, an gin yang nejok, or ])re- 
tli(*atively e.g. ayer itii sejok, malam ini sangai sejok, it is also 
fre<{uently used — • 

(1) as siihstajitive or uoim to name tlie quality or fact of being 
cold itself e.g. Sejok-nyn sampai ka-inlang hiiani - ‘Its 
l)iting ('old (or (lie eold sensation) jxmetrates to the very 
niarroM'.'^ But in this noun-eapaeity it is never used as 
in English in the sense of ‘a eoUr, in the eommon jihrase 
‘catching cold’ or ‘a iiiiid attack of coliE, which a Malay 
calls by a special name, srjscwa, 

(2) as a verb in the MUise of ‘to beconu^ cold^ ‘to get or grow 
cobl’ or ‘to change fiorn a state of Ixung relali\ely hoi 
or warm to one i)f lieing cold.’ E\aui])les, aycr ifii pun 
si\jok~Iafi - The (warm) water becomes cold. 

There arcs of ('Oiirse, dc'rivatives from that simjib* form srjok 
to give \arJOus grammatic'al changes in meaning, such as sejokkan, 
to caiNe (something) to Ixcoine cold; mvnyojokkan delihc'rately to 
make (it) grow (-old; di-scjokkan made to he(‘ome cold, is cooled; 
and rarely (with negati^t‘) fhsrjokkan, able to re(tii(*(‘ the tcuniie- 
raturc', or unintentionally allow (it) to get (*old; k(\srjf)kany tlic 
state of being (-old, sutfering tlie etlect of cold weather, or feeling 
shivering ('old, c*tc., etc. 

So mueh for the primary lit(*ral meaning. The secondary 
meanings im'liide tlie following, almost all of which are meta- 
phorical developments of one or other of the original senses: 

(1) Lacking e\citement, no fun, no gusto or enthusiasm 
about it: said of festivities, jollifications, meeting, games, etc. 
Examples Uari Haya Ka-kali ini ^ojok mhftja - It is a joyless Hari 
Baya this time; Saya lengok si'^jok mhtja nieshuarai ifu - I saw 
there was no eiithu'^ia^m during the meeting. 

(V)ld of manner or of re<3q>tion is never expressed by sejok 
in Malay, 

(2) Stale, dull, uninteresting — said of old newts’ as opposed 
to ^lot^ news or sensational headlines. E.g. Khahar Hu sudah 
sejok = The news has become stale, has lost its sensational quality; 
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Surat I'hnhar itn s^'jolc sahaja, fa* hershaangal = The newsj)a])er is 
always dull, nothing ihai excites interest in it, 

(3) Kept overniglit ])ut still eatable; said of rice, curry, and 
cooked food generally. Mak-an nasi sPjok = Eating ri('e hd't over 
from last night. 

On the otlier hand ‘cold rice’ as opposed to ‘hot rice’ would be 
des(‘ribed as 'nasi suda/t sfjok*. 

(4) If one says annum ayer srjok it means ‘drinking just (-old 
(pure) water, — with a literal or metaphorical meaning. If the 
latter, it is merely intend(*d to be a self-de])recatory remark 
exjUTssing that the refreshment offered is nothing very much, e\en 
though actually it may be tt‘a etc., and not just pure water. On 
the othc'r liand, minim am sejok‘ means (*old drinks or light refresh- 
iiKuits sucli ic(‘-('r(‘am, iced-lemonade or s(|uash etc. 

(o) Abating or cooling d(wn : said of anger or tem})er. 
K.g. llali-nya sudnh srjok, II is anger lias cooled down (He is no 
longer angry). 

(()) Feeding bapjiy or gratified to bear the e\idenc(‘ of a 
loved one’s succ-ess or a(diie\ement. For this sens(‘ the word always 
goes with ‘ear’. K.g. ti'dinga aku mhidengar engkau mhnharfia 

b(igU}t bagim, Jl gladdens my ear (= it warms my heart) to hear 
you read so well. 

(?) Feeling (*old as when one is going to gi^t fever or when 
in fright. E.g. S(^j()k rasa hadan saga tnac/iarn na' dhnam. 1 feel 
(-old as though I am goijig to get fever. Sejok kaki iangarmnya oJeh 
ketakulan ~ His hands and teet become icy cold with friglit. (‘('old 
sweat’, literally paloh srjok is not known in Malay; nor is ‘cold 
muitoiF and ‘(-oUl steel’). 

((8) (^ooling to the blood, (-ausing im])overiahed blood so 
that you always feel (-old and anaemic. E.g. Hayam jangan dinnakan, 
sPjok = Don’t eat spinach, it is cold vegetable. 

(9) Pleasantly cooling to the stomach and so giving a feeling 
of freshness and vigour. Buah langsaf srjok daripada buah daku = 
the langsaf fruit is ‘colder’ than the duku, 

(10) Bringing luck and prosperity, blessed ; e.g. pbrentab-nya 
sPjok - His rule was full of benign influences. Drngan hrrkaf si'joh 
d(/a anak-umk wndah-mudahan saya sHamat. By the blessings 
of my children’s prayers, I hope I’ll get through (all risks and 
dangers) safely. 
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But ill the remark Ya Allah T reported in the second 

quoted paragraph above it is not very clear as to whether the mean- 
ing intended is sarcastic or is really a plain straight-forward 
prayer on the part of the speaker for a s^joh blessing on his own 
account If the former, then clearly the new District Officer 
resented the implication that the period since he came had not 
been si^ok, and moreover he looked down with scorn on the super- 
stition that fruit seasons b<dng good or bad is due to the s^joh or 
otherwise of the head of the District. From the context and the 
‘sour look^ it would appear that this was the true interpretation, in 
which case the word Ya Allah! is an ironical exclamation and not 
and invocation. 
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An Unusual Keris Majapahit. 

By Ault Bakak bin Pawanchee 

The peculiarity about this Irru lies in the position of its liaiulle 
in relation to the blade. Whereas in the normal of this type 
the handle faces one of the sides of the blade, here it fa(‘es the 
edge on the side of tlie dagu. 

The weapo]) has all the a(*cepted principles of a Knifi Ma}a- 
pahii. It is of meteoric iron and has the necessary shape to justify 
it being called a ivw. The nickle in the metal forms the pamur 
markings of an uncontrolled pattern. The blade is double-edged 
and is fashioned to curve slightly in the distal end on the same 
side as the d(igiL Jt broadens towards the handle in the f*onven- 
tiona] manm^r for the formation of the uring and the dagu. It has 
no gunja. However, it is dented on the edges j]i some places and 
the ti}) is a little rusty. 

The handle is shaped like a deity for magical reasons. It is 
in a sitting f)Osition with the ]mlms of the hands resting on tlie 
knees and with the trunk of the bodv leaning to the front. 

f liavc illustrated this in three ])Ositions, (a) sliowing 

the flat of the blade ^Mth the deity facijig the direction of the dagu, 
(h) the fa(*e of the deity seen from the edge on the (kigu side, and 
(c) the lan^k of the deity seen from the edge on the anag side. 
The total leiigtli of the wea})on is 22.4 (mi. made U]) of the blade 
which is 17.2 cm. and the handle which nmasures o.2 (*m. 

One would reasonably question wliether this is a genuine Kens 
Majapwkif, /riiere have been manv imitations and TVengganii 
Malays are known to have made some. But most imitation sf»eci- 
niens are much larger and thn^ker than this keris which is 0.35 cm, 
at its thi(*kefet part near the dagu. Moreover, the fineness of work- 
manshi}) and high degree of artistic skill displayed, which sliould 
he the sujireme test in any sucdi Aveapon, is rea(iily revealed Avhen 
this kh'is is compared wdth its more usual and genuine types. 

The possibility then remains of the weapon having been special- 
ly made by competent paadms (smiths) somewhere around the 15th 
century, for a high personage of that time. I said 'high personage^ 
because, as iron was then stwee, it must have been very expen si Ve 
and, renowned smiths Avmuld not haA^e gone out of their Avay to 
make unconventional types of AVeapons for ordinary persons. 
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This Kthis Majapahit belongs to Major Kobert Hoey of the 
United States Army Liaison Office, Singa})ore, who bought it from 
a Peninsula Malay in Batavia some two months ago. This weapon 
was shown to him when he expressed a desire to })urchase a Kms 
ricfiit! 

Glossary of terms used in this paper. 

Aring: fretted and barbed metal work on the pointed side of 

the ffanja, 

Dagn : tlie rounded side of tlie ganja with or witlumt fretted 

designs. 

Gaiija: s<‘parate })iec*e of metal forming tlie guard, wit^i a hole 

through it, whicli slips over the tang. 

Keris: Malay (lou])le-e(lge(l wea])on of a slandard design hut of 

\ari(‘(l sizes. May he straight or wavy or both ('ombined 
together. Main cluiraeteristic is the uneven widening 
of the blade towards the In’ll (Uid when* it meets the 
(if there is one) and where tlie uinoen widening 
is contijiuod in it. 

Keris Majapaliit : the oldest known t.Njie of Avba’.v. Blade and liilt 
of one ])iece of metal, the latter usually in the form of 
a deity. 

Keris Pichit: ty[)e of A'em 'wlioho final pr()(*(‘ss of manufacture is 
believed to !)(» tlie pinching of the blade between the 
fore-tinger and thumb by the smith Avhilo tlie metal is 
still red hot and then scoring the comjiressed portions 
with the thumb naiL 

Pamur: damascening of the blade obtained by usually lamina- 

ting three or more pieces of dilferent kinds of metal 
together. Where meteoric iron is used, as in 
Majfipahif, tlie nickle in it forms the damask. 

Paiidai : exjierf smith skilled in the making of the If his. 
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Two Brunei Charms. 

Translated by (j. T. Ma(’Bhy\x akd Mono YrsoF SiriBLi 

The editorial to the last issue of this journal (Vol. XX, pt. I) 
asks for information about the texts and translations which follow 
this mtroduc'tion. T]ie>' are the first of a series of manuscripts 
(some lengthy) obtained by Mr. 0. T. MacBryan and Mohd Yusof 
Sliibli on a visit to Brunei just before the war. The texts are now 
the pro])erty of the Sarawak Museum. 

'Jdiese siUili-sibdt are ty})ically read in rotation among leading 
Brunei homes. Tlnw lia\e not previously been studied or translated 
systematically. Indeed although Brunei has ])layed an important 
part in the history of South-east Asia, our knowledge of it is piti- 
fully weak, as llughes-TTallet points out (d .M. B. R. A.S. Vol. 
XVJII, pt. 2, mo, pp. 23-42). 

J believe this new material may throw much light, not only on 
Brunei, but on the general ])lace of Borneo m culture, growth and 
change. Already, from a preliminary exanu nation of other manu- 
scripts, we can see important parallels and checks wnlb Malacca, 
dohore, da\a and (\d(‘bcs. For many years scholarship m tins part 
of th(‘ world has been concentrated on rather a few areUvS. Along 
with this, a (‘crtain unconscious parochialism has sometimes deve- 
loped, and each scholar has tended to make his area the (*entre of 
a system, without seeing enough of the universe as a whole. Even 
ill wider a views a few well established sites have been emjihasised 
at tlie e\j)onses of the Je,'»s well-knowm ones. 

'riius Winstedfs \aluable History of Malaya (d .M.B. R.A.S. 
Vol. XI II, j)t. 1, 1935) discusses some relevant areas (e.g. Sumatra) 
in detail, w'hile oth(*rs are barely mentioned; Borneo has suffered 
particularly jn this respeid. It is, in a senw\ BoriuVs fault — it has^ 
so far sliowm too little interest in itself. But the effect has been 
that Borneo has often been ignored in reconstructions of history, 
even for areas wdierc common sense and tradition alone suggest it 
must have played a significant part. Again, Malayan and Indo- 
nesian scholars have l)(*eii too ready to ignore tradition and legend, 
as if only the WTitteii word or aristocratic story had validity, w'hcre- 
as in fact the myth (*aii be every bit as illuminating and some- 
times provides this indespensable background to formal geneology. 

Lately, however, there have been indications of a wider view^ 
notably from Dato Boland Braddell ( J.M.B.B. A.S., XIX, pt. 1, 
1941, pp. 21-74), who has at least shown the chaos of conflicting 
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claims for historic names and incidents, while he also brings out 
the possibly major role of Borneo in Asiatic history. 

Heaven forbid that we, as newcomers from Kuching, should! 
seek to blow our own trumpets or try to “make up lost grouiur’ 
(apt simile). If we can make good use of new data, however, it 
may perhaps act as a pe])sin on a somewhat indigestible maSvS of 
other material. For example, it should illuminate the contradic- 
tions which worried (and even confounded) Winstedt and Wilkin- 
son in their Perak history (J .M.B.P.A.S. XII, pt. 1, 1934) with 
regard to Sahan (]). 123 ri seq) and other vague but })ersistant 
figurivs in Malaysian tradition — the most colourful Xakhoda Ka- 
gam (Kassim), hero of Brunei too! 

Naturally, from this point of view the most interesting })art 
of our MSS material is the historv and folklore of Brunei. The 
broad outlines, as summarised by Jlughes-Hallet, have long been 
known, hut here we have a treasure-trove of detail. A striking 
featur(‘ is the unusual amount of documentary information about 
the pagan “primitives” of Borneo, notably the Muruts, and Uieir 
whole association with the Malays. It so hapjiens that, before 
1 kiiev of the existenee of this material (1945-6), 1 had made a 
detailed study of the little-known Kelahit branch of the Muruts in 
tin* uplands of Central Borneo (some of their megalithic interests 
lune already been described by F. Banks in the Sarawak Museum 
Journal, No, 15, 1937, j)p, 411-138). We can now get a nuinber 
of valuable links between their (illiterate) legendary history in 
the far interior, and written Malay historv over the same periods 
on the coast. 

This jjrescnt tf‘xt, Two Brunei Charms, happened to be the 
first one, ex})erimentally translated — for the scn])t is archaiac and 
complex — by Mr. MacBryan and Haji Yusof, who started the 
work under tlie auspices of Mr. E. Banks, the Curator of the ^Sa^a- 
wak Museum. They had ho[)ed to go on to more ambitious efforts 
later but unfortunately the war intervened, and caused lyoth Mr. 
Banks and Mr. Mac'Bryan to cease their Sarawak Museum asso- 
ciations. When 1 returned to Kuching as Cmrator and (Jovernment 
Ethnologist in tfune 1947 only Haji Yusof remained (in the 
Secretariat for Native Affairs). 

We have now renewed tliis work, in whatever time we can 
spare, and are concentrating on the historical side first. Haji 
Yusof will be mainly responsible for the MSS translations, and 
T hope to be able to co-ordinate these with corresponding folk- 
tales of the still pagan Kelabits and Muruts, as well as with 
the wider pattern generally. 

Tom Habkison^ 
Curator^ Sanawak Museum^ 
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Texts and Translations. 

Here begins the first method of subordinating a human being 
to one’s will or of destroying her by means of the Magic Shaft 
of Wmlom, 

Bab ini suatu putaran do^a paiiali marifat juga. Jikalau 
akan mendatangkan orang hampir atau jauh, daripada sa-huah 
negri sa-kali ])uii, nm-haya gila ])erahi hati-nya kepada kita; 
jikalau tiada bertemii dcngaii kita, tiada ia boleli tidor dan makan. 
Ini yang di-snrat ka})ada layang-layang kayu, ada-nya, (mvjarrah 
7nmtajah bi-i(ht)ullalii’-ianla akaa doUi ini Inhul dan lagi maklml) 
maka ia-ilu di-wa])ak serta naina orang itu di-masokb}n dalam- 
nya. Ini-lali do^a-nya; — 

Bismillahir-Kahmani r-Eahim. Allahumma 
{aii hi) anta Ziilaikha 

beralii Yusuf, 
ya Jsrafil! 
ya Izrail! 
ya Mikail ! 
ya Jibrail! 

Amhilkan aku rob si-anu perlemukan dengan roh aku 

Ya Allali ! 

Am])i]kan aku hadan si-anu perteniukan dejigan hadan aku 

Ya Muhammad ; 

Amhilkan aku haii si-anu pMemukan dengan haii aku 

Ya Eahnian ! 

Amhilkan aku rasi si-anu ])ert^iukan dengan rasi aku 

Ya Eahim ! Ya Eahim ! 

Amhilkan aku rong mata si-anu pertrunukan dengan rong 

mat a aku 

B-c^kat Adam dengan llawa, 

Berkat Daud dengan Sulaiman, 

Berkat Yakub dengan Yunus, 

Btu’kat Zakaria wa A^ahya, 

Berkat Muhammad Easul Allah salPallahu alaihi wa-salam. 

Tni-lah yang bernama do^a panali marifat. Ini-lah do^a yang 
tMcd)eh daripada sakalian do^a yang lain. Ada pun akan guna-nya 

(This is called wapak = wafak) 
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jtu, jikalaii di-porhuatkaii permaiu kaf)a(la maiuisia sakaliau, perem- 
piian atau laki-laki heiU'hi-lah di-hati-]iya yaii^ mcmakan-nya, n^s- 
chaya kalaii di-habis na-bakat di-lemabkaii-iiya. Meniberi mudzarat 
kapada harnba Allah sorta dtmgai) koheiulak Allah dan takdir dan 
ada-lah binasa harnba Allah itn. Jikalaii di-kenai kcpada kota-nya, 
tiada-lah barkepuinsan dalani diinia dan jikalau di-kenai kapada 
hati-nya itn, iiisha^ Allah taala den^an izin Allah, gila sa-lania- 
lama-nya hidoj). Tiada bersekin ini mtdainkau yang memb^rikan 
iibat kapada dia ia-itu inana orang yang borbuat baharu-lah dapat 
mi'ngnbatkan dia. Uermula, tatkala berbuat pada sa-orang hainba 
Allah, hondak-lah kita tiileh riipa inanusia itii laki-laki atau perm- 
])uaji, niaka gainbar di-])r‘rbuaikan Hiimbu dian, tilek rupa orang itu 
dan di-panggil roli-nya. Jikalau sudah dapat, maka binasakan. 

of Ihr p'rsi method, 

I'he Mfufic Shaft of Sufi 
(wherehi Lover & BelovtMl are one) 

This ehaph'r consists of one way of reiolving a personas mind 
by means of the magi(‘ sliaft of knowledge. 

If it is (h^sired to cause a p(*rson to ('onie to you, be she near 
at hand or far away, from anoiher country altogether even; in- 
evitably she will l)t*com(‘ so crazed that her lieart will be filled with 
such a blind desire for you that she (*an neither eat nor sleep except 
that she meet vou. This is what should be written on a piece 
of paper and attatdied to the topmost branchlet of a tree. 

(The effiracj/ of this prayer haring been proved by e-rperience, 
with tJie permission oj (Jod, may He be exalted, may it be granted 
and put inti} force). 

The charm should be written on an amukd with the name of 
the ))erson to ])e charmed. This is the praver : 

In the name of Lod, the most Meri'iful, th(‘ f^ompassionate^ 
0 (lod, compass for me that which T desire, a blind love 
surh as that of Zulaikba for Yusuf; 

0 Israfnel, messenger of God ; 

0 Izrail, guardian of the su])8ivstence of mankind, 

0 Michael, sounder of tlie last Trumpet; 

0 Oaliriel, Angel of Death; 

Convey to me the life spirit of so and so, that it may be 

united with my spirit, 
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0 God, convey to me the bor3y of so and so, that it may te 
united with my body, 

0 Mulmmmad, convey to me the heart of so and so, that it 
may be united with my heart, 

0 Merciful, convey to me the guiding star of so and so, 
that it may be united wnth my star, 

0 (bin passionate, conv(‘y to me the eye’s iris of so and so, 
that it may be united with my iris, 

May GotVs blessing be granted through Adam and Eve, 

May God’s blessing be granted througli David a]ul 

Solomon, 

May (iod^s blessing be granted through Ja^’ob and Jonah, 

Mav God’s blessing he granted through Zaeharias and 

John, 

May God’s i)les8ing be granted through Muhammad. 

May (lod bless and save him. 

Tliib is tile prayer of ^^The Magic Shaft of Wisdom”. This 
is the prayer more potent than any other whatsoever. Its use is 
that if it is practised upon human beings, he they men or women, 
wlio may hate in their hearts whosoever interferes with them, they 
will he weakened. Or' if it is desired to harm one of God’s shnes, 
provided always it is God’s wish and predestined, tliat btung will 
be destroyed. 

Should the magie shaft touch the outside of the body of a 
subject then bis longing for you will persist incessantly for so long 
as he e.\ists in this uorhl; and if the magie shaft should toiicli his 
heart, ])rovided always that it pleases God, may He be exalted and 
with 11 IS jicTiuission, the subject will he raving mad for the re- 
mainder of his life. He can never behave reasonably again unless 
it hajipeiis that the ])erson who (‘ast the spell, that is to say the 
]>erson w^ho actually wrote the amulet, cures him. 

When you are about to cast a s])ell upon a person, you should 
glance at its appearance taking note if it be a man or a woman. 
Then you should draw a male or a female image (on clot!)) from 
wdiich the wick of a candle should be formed. Then concentrate 
on the image of the subject and call for its life spirit. When you 
liave secured the spirit, destroy it. 

ait ♦ ♦ 4> * iH 

Here begins the second method of subordinating a human being 
or of destroying him by means of the Magic Shaft of Wisdorn. 
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li^rmnla suatu gantian, 

Jika akan nuii^^ila orang jauh atau orang hampir, supaya 
segera flatang kapada kita, inaka })erbuatkan sa-lmah ajongan, maka 
di-surat do‘a itu ka})a<la kain puteh, }»vrlmatkan layar-nya. Dan 
ambil jarum orang balu barang tujoh babak, cli-punchak di-tiaiig 
Buatu, dua di-pohun tiang, suatu did)uritan, suatu di-lantakkan 
kapada di-kanan suatu di-ala yang kiri, snatu di-lantakkan di- 
])ebawa nuisokkan ka|)ada tiang, l)aharu kita ikat dt*ngan gentian 
kembaran orang ])alu akan temlnrang-nya — s^mua-nya akan 
pfngikat gentian orang balu itu juga. 

Sudab ktuiiaa lain di-tangas dengan kein^nvan di-baehakau 
■^Fatiha’ sa-kali dan ‘Kul-hu-allah’ tiga kali sfrta di-ba(*ha do‘a ini 

juga* 

Sa-telah di-beri ^a1aln kapada Nabi Khidzir seria malaikat 
}ang einj)at lain di-labohkan kapada aver laiitan }ang besar, 

.V f‘pvrii m el'll n Imr : — 

iVnibilkan akii tulang~nya si-anu ka-negran lulang aku, 

. Ainliilkan aku hnti-nva si-anu ka»negran bati aku, 

Amlulkan aku jantong si-anu ka-negran jantong aku. 
Anibilkau aku lidali-nva si-anu ka-negran lidali aku, 

Ainbilkan aku irunpedu-nva si-anu ka-nr*gran ]em})edu aku, 
Anibilkan aku utak-nya si-anu ka-negran utak aku, 

Am])ilkan aku 1)iji inata-nva si-anu ka-negran biji inata aku, 
Anibilkan aku nafsu-nva si-anu ka-nagran luifhu aku, 
Anibilkan aku sair-nya si-anu ka-negran sair aku, 

Ya Allah! A^a Allah! A^a Allah! 

Ahi "Muhammad ! 

Bukan aku empunya do^a ini : Allah dan Muliaminad einpunya. 
{Mustajab mujarrah) 

Ilai Israfil ! 

Ilai Izrail! 

Hai Mikail ! 

Hai Jibrail! 

Tolongi apa-lah! Hamba-mu minta do‘a kapada Allah. 

BSrkat Isa Boh Allah! 

Bi^rkat Xoh 'Habib-u’llah! 

B^rkat Baud alaihi Wlam ! 

Bfrkat Huyahu ! 
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Dan berkat Idris! 

Dan berkat Yiimis! 

Dan berkat Ynsiif! 

Dan lyerkat Aynb! 

Dan bt^rkat Liii ! 

Dan berkat Yakub! 

Dan berkat Tsahak.! 

Dan })r'rkat Ismail ’alaibi'ssalani ! 

Dan berkat Subiiinan ’alaihi’ssalani ! 

Dan berkat Musa Kal’rn-u’llah ! 

Dan berkat Salih 1 
Dan ])erkat Shinvalah! 

Dan berkat Sheikh Abdul-ICadir Jilani ! 

Dan berkat Anr'r’l-minninin Abu Bakar’l-sidik ! 

Dan berkat Ba^ijida ’Ali ! 

Dan berkat Ainir’-l-inuniinin ’Omar! 

J)an berkat AinirM-muininin Othinan ! 

Dan berkat Aniir’-1-nuiminin Dassan! 

Dan berkat Amir’-biniiniinin Husain! 

Dan bcu’kat sidang* sakalian Xabi! 

Dan berkat sidang sakalian auJia Allah! 

Dan berkat sidang sakalian kutub! 

Dan berkat sidang sakalian keramat ! 

Dan Ijerkat sidang sakalian malaikat ! 

])aji berkat Mubamniad (wa salam) tasliinan kathira! 
Ya Allah ! 

Ya Muhammad ! 

Tolongi ! Ilamba-mu minta dobi kapada-imi! 
(My.slajah fnvjarrah) 

Aku panahkan kH])ada zaDnya si-anu, 

Aku panahkan kajaula bayang-ba\ang sa*anu, 

Aku panahkan kapada langit, langit rujitoh, 

Aku panahkan kapada bumi, bumi runtuh, 

Aku jianahkan kapada laut, laut kering, 

Aku panahkan kapada kayu, kayu rebah, 

Aku })anahkan kai)ada bukit, bukit hanelxor, 
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Aku panahkau kapada ^unoiig, gunong hanchor, 

Aku panahkau kapada si-anu, di-sair Allah, sair Muhammad, 
Aku panahkau ka})ada matahari, mataliari padam, 

Aku panahkaii kaf)ada maghrib, maghrib dckat, 

Aku panahkau kapada mashrik, mashrik dekat, 

Aku panahkau kaj)ada l)alu, batu belab, 

Ya Allah! Ya Allah ! Ya Allah! 

Ya Muhammad! Ya Muhammad! Ya Muhammad! 

Ya Bah man ! Ya Bahman ! Ya Bahman ! 

Ya Bahiin ! Va Ihihim! Ya Bahim! 

Ya Tlakirn ! Ya Hakim! Ya Hakim! 

Ya Kahar! Ya Kahar! Ya Kahar ! 

Ya Bazzak! Ya Bazzak ! Ya Bazzak ! 

Ya Bauf! Ya Bauf! Ya Baiif! 

Ya Hannan 1 Ya Hannan ! Ya ! Tlajinan ! 

Ya Mannan ! Ya Mannan ! Ya Mannan ! 

Ya Ihizik-u-tifii-saghir ! 

Wa ya kluiiT^l-Chafirin ! 

Wa ya kliair’lAVarithin ! 

Wa ya khaird-Xasirin ! 

Wa ya inaliki yanni’d-Din ! 

Wa bika yasta’in’l-mutawahidin ! 

AYa ya noama’l-Wakil ! 

Wa ya hadPl-Mudhilin ! 

Wa ya neama’hMaula ! 

Wa ya neama'l-Xasir ! 

iJa-allah. 

Ni-imma Izrail ! 

Berkat Mikail! 

B^rkat Israfil ! 

Berkat Jibrail! 

Berkat do^a La ilaha illa’llah, 

Berkat do^^a Muhammad. 
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Translation of the second method. 

This begins an alternative charm. 

Ti* it IS desired to imbalance one who is far away or near at 
hand so tiuit she will forthwith come* to you, then you should con- 
struct a model of a sea -going ship and write that same prayer (as 
in the preceding method) on white cloth of which should be made 
its sail. And obtain some <exen needles from a jierson left desolate 
liy death and atfiA one at th(' top of the mast, two at tlie base of 
the mast, one at tlie stern of the vessel, and insert one on the right 
hand side of the cross-mast, and hammer one right into the bottom 
of the mast. Then stays should be made b\ joining all tliese points 
with two stranded fibres, also belonging to the ])erson left desolate 
by fleath wlio should actuallv do the fastening. 

When all is ready, straightway fumigate the \esvsel wuth in(‘eiise, 
reciting over it the o}»ening chapter of the Koran once and the 
prayer of the oneness of (iod three time'^t, at the same tune n^citmg 
this ])raver also. 

Wlum that is eornpleted, gi\e th(‘ salution to Nhihi lvhidz:ir, 
and to the four Guardian Angels and forthwith lauiH'h the \(‘^sel 
upon tlic water of the ocean, saying as if ^ou weie addressing a 
human being; — 

Obtain for me the heart of so and so and deliter it at tlie seat 
of ray heart. 

Obtain for mo tlu‘ (‘ore of the lieart of so and so and deliver it 
at tlie seal of the core of my heart, 

Obtain for me tlie tongue of so and so and deliver il at the seat 
of mv tongue, 

Obtain for me the gall of so and so and deliver it at the seat 
of my gall, 

Obtain for me the brain of so and so and deliver it at the seat 
of my brain. 

Obtain for me the eye-hall of so and so and deliver it at the 
scat of ray eye-ball. 

Obtain for me the passion of so and so and deliver it at the seat 
of my passion, 

Obtain for me tlie lust of so and so and deliver it at the seat 
of my lust, 

OGod! OGod! 0 God! 

0 Muhammad ! 
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It is not 1 wlio own this prayer. God and Muhammad are it» 
owners. 

{The efficacy of this prayer has been proved by experience) . 

0 Tgrafael! 

0 Izrail ! 

0 Michael ! 

0 Gabriel! 

Help jne, in whatever requests your slave makes in Ids prayers 
to God. 

May God’s blessing be granted through Ghrist, s])irited of God^ 
May God’s blessing be granted through Noah, beloved of God, 
May God’s blessing be granted tlirough Huya, 

May God’s blessing be granted through Inoch, 

May God’s Idessing be granted tlirough Jonah, 

May (iod’s b!(‘ssing be granted through Joseph, 

May God’s blessing be granted through Job, 

May (rod’s 1)lessing be granted through TiOt, 

May God’s blessing be granted through Jacob, 

May God’s blessing be granted through Isaac, 

May God’s ))lt\ssing be granted through Ishmael, on whom be 
[)eace ! 

May Ciod’s blessing be granted through Solomon, on vdiom be 
j)ea(*e I 

May God’s bb'ssing be granted tlirough Moses, 

May God’s blessing be granted tlirough Saleh the Saintly, 

May God’s lilessing be granted through Lokman the judge, 
May God’s blessing be granted through Shinyalah, 

May God’s blessing be granted through Shaikh Abdul-Kadir 
Jilani, 

May God’s blessing be granted through (’ornmander of the 
Faithful Abu-Bakar the Truthful, 

May God’s blessing be granted tlirough Ali, 

May God’s blessing be granted through Commander of the 
Faithful Omar, 

May God’s blessing be granted through Commander of the 
Faithful Othman, 
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May (tO(Pk l)lo8aing be granted tlirongh Goinniander of the 
Faithful H assail, 

May GoiTs blessing he granted through Gommander of the 
Faithful Hussain, 

May God’s blessing lie granted tlirough tlie assembly of the 
Prophets, 

May God’s blessing be granted tlirough tlie assemlily of all the 
saints. 

May (tod’s blessing be granted througli tlie assembly of all the 
workcTs of wonders. 

May God’s blessing be granted through the assemldy of all the 
angels. 

May (Hod’s blessing be granted through Muhammad, May God 
grant many salulions to him. 

()(iod! 0 Muhammad ! 

{The efjicdcy of fhi.s prayer has been proved by e.rperjenre) . 

Sliould 1 release my magie shaft I eaii obtain the very soul of 
so ami so. 

Should I ndease my magie shaft 1 ean old a in tlie shadow of so 
and so, 

Sliould I release my magi(‘ sliaft at the sky. the sky will eollapae, 

Should I rel(‘ase my magie sliaft at the earth, the earth will 
erumble. 

Should 1 rel(‘ase my magi(' shaft at the sea, the soa will dry up, 

Should 1 reh'ase my magi(' shaft at tlie hills, th(‘ hills wdll dis- 
aj)p(*ar, 

Sliould I rel(‘ase my magie shaft at thi^ mountains, the moun- 
tains will dissohe, 

Should 1 reh'ase my magi(' shaft at the sun, the sun will be 
dimmed, 

Should 1 release my magie shaft at the sunset, it will he 
advmu'ed. 

Should I release my magie shaft at the sunrise, it will eoine 
near, 

Sliould I release my magie sliaft at the rO(*ks, it will be split 
asunder. 

O (fod, thriee do T eall ujion thee, 

0 Muhammad, thriee do 1 eall ii])on thee, 

0 Merciful, thriee do I call upon thee, 

0 Gompassionate, thriee do I eall upon thee, 
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() Judge, thrice do 1 call upon thee, 

0 Almiglitv, thrice do 1 call upon thee, 

0 Eazzak, the Provider, thrice do 1 call u})oii tliee, 

0 ]?auf, Preventer of trouldes, thri('e do T call upon thee, 
0 ITannan, the Tender, thrice do 1 ('all upon thee, 

0 Mannan, Hel{)er in distress, thrice do I call upon thee, 

0 Ih’ovider of the Young and tender, 

And 0 rin^atest of Forgivers, 

And () (rreatest of Masters, 

And 0 (Jreah'st of hl(*lp(U\s, 

And () Master of the Day of Judgement, 

And tluv do I l)esee(']i for help unto me the rrumhle one, 
And D On'atest of on(‘’s to he ndied upon in all affairs. 
And 0 (iuider of those who tem[)t others. 

And 0 (Tr(‘atest of (h)vernora. 

And () Greatest of Helpers, 

O (iod, 

lla\e m(‘rcv Izrail, Angel of Death, 

Mav (hxTs hl(‘ssing he grantcnl through Mi(‘hael, 

May (Jod's blessing he granted through Isralil, 

May (iod\s blessing grant(Hl through (lahriel, 
There is no (iod baN(* only Allah, 

May God’s blessing he granted Muhanmiad. 
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The Malay Kerb: its origin and devel«^ment 

By G. C. Woolley 

The definition of what a keris is should refer primarily to the 
blade only: the hilt and sheath arc no doulit essential }>arts of a 
<omplete wea})on. hut these vary in different })arts of the Malayan 
Archipelago, and a Malay evainining a weapon wdll look first to the 
blade : its setting is to him, in comparison, immaterial, and if it 
-does not suit his taste he would not hesitate about changing it. 

(fardiier’s definition is “It is primarily a dagger with a handle 
^et at an angle to the blade, a sort of ])istol grip, in fact, to enable 
the tyielder to tlnust”, but tins seems to be far too vague, and under 
it he admits, as varieties of the the bad eh' and iumhok hi da, 

which, though they can be used for stabbing, are single-edged knives. 
I would suggest “The Keris is a weapon of dagger or rap er form, 
long or short, straight or waw, douhle-odged, tajieriug to a j)oint, 
except ill some cases of the Kens Sulok, jinnianly for thrusting, 
and its essential characteristic is the widening of tlie blade towards 
the hilt to form a guard long and pointed on one side, short and 
rounded on the other See PI. XV^ This widening always begins 
on the blade itself, hut is often completed 1)y a sejiarate piece of 
metal (the gnhja) which may he loose or fastened to the blade. 1 
say jirniianly for thrusting so as to cover the later d(‘velopmeiit of 
the Kens Suluh or snnddng where the blade becomes heavier* and is 
fitted with a different type of hilt, to give a grij) for a cutting blowL 

The blade, in section, in the middle, may be ])raeti(‘ally flat, 
or slightly cllijitical, or diamond shaped (particularly in the Keris 
Ihinjang type) or witli a rih dowm the middle of the blade some- 
times very pronounced, with or without a slight thickening close 
to the edge, making a shallow groove on each side. 



Fig. 1. Middle Sectimi of Keris Blades. 
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The Malay K^ris: its origin and development 

When it has been decided that a given blade is a kMs, further 
definitions can be added to fix its type, with reference to its shape 
or its pamur, its setting, its country of origin, etc. 

Origin of the Keris. 

Crawfurd, in his T)es(*riptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands^ 
says. that the word ''Kris' is an abbreviation of 'Karts' a dagger or 
poniard, and that ‘fit is probably a Malay word, now general in 
the Archipelago”: from this Mr. Williams infers that ht was 
apparently not thought necessary to invcJit for the weapon a new 
name, as would most (ertainly have been done luul it come into 
existence as a separate weapon by introduotion from outside or 
independent invention*. No form 'Karls' however is given in 
tfiawfunPs own dictionary, neither liave 1 found it in Wilkinson 
or any other : why then should it not he regarded as new 
name* for a new weapon? The Spaniards in the Philiiipines 
referred to it as '('alls': it was known there, hut was obviously 
introduced and used by immigrant Malays. Stilus, Bugis or lllaiiuns, 
not liy the aboriginal trilies. An anonymous TIistorieal Descrip- 
tion of the Kingdom of Macassar in the East Indies*, London, ITOl, 
stabs that ^fihe Vrii is a weapon peculiar to the Malays, th(‘ Macas- 
sariaiiH, tin* JaMinese and other neighhourmg islands”. Again, 
Do la Ldubore in his “New TTistorieal relation of tli(‘ Kingdom of 
Siam”, Ixiiidoii 169)1, in a list of Siamese arms, includes "Krid, 
a dagger wliieh the King gives to th(‘ Mandarins: they wear it 
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thrust into a girdle on the left aide, hut very niu(*h before. The 
Europeans do eorrujdly call ii "KrisE this suits a speeial iiujmrted 
wea})on, worn as a token of rank by eertain dignitaries, not a 
<*oinmon national weapon in Siam. 

Moreo\er, if the /rrris was introduced from abroad, from what 
<*ountry did it ('ome? Jt is iiU'Cneeivable that all trac-e of it should 
have vanished from its (*ountrv of origin : the sword was known 
from r(‘m()t(* times in India, Arabia, EurojX' and (’hina, all with 
j)Ossible i‘onne(*tions with the Malay Ar(*hi])e]ago by aiudent or 
mediaeval trade routes: swords there were long or short; there 
were wavy blades as well as straight ; hut in no j)]a('e is there the 
<'haraeteristie Malay the Idades have no unequal wu’dening 

towards the hilt though tliey may be s(‘t iu a eross-hilted handle, 
or they may widen rfiiiaJlt/ on ea('h side, as in the typ(‘ of iron — or 
bronze-age sword eonimon all over Europe. 

Before going fnrtlnn'. it is advisabli*. as there are so manv types 
of Idades to get a pr(‘liminarv rough elassihc'ation of then and to 
see if there is anv indi('ation as to whieh type is the earliest. Such 
a classifi(‘ation mav be: — 

(i) straight blades, of short or medium length 
(ii) \M{\ \ ])iades. of short or nuxlinm length 

(ii’i) the Irrris paiijang, straight or wavy, to inelude l)Olh krri/i 
bdharl and ZvV?,s prhthih’. 

(iv) the (‘iitting keris, l\(ns Sulok or Simdang. (Se(‘ El: 1). 
No. (i\) is obviously a later type, developixl in one district only. 

No. (iii) IS als(» a later type, originatijig in Sumatra or the 
Northern part of the JVuinsula. No. (ii) m<fy he a \ery ('arly form, 
hut it IS more likely to Iu* a variation of a still earlier type as it 
requires additional j)roeess iu mttJiWfaeture : in a])pearau(‘e it might 
ho thought more handsome and attraetivi*. hut for acdual use old 
and renowned warriors are reported to ha\e ])refern*d llu* straight 
blade, of short length, owing to the scarcity and value of iron. 
(Vawfurd. indee<l, History of Indian Archipelago 1 {). emj)ha- 
sises this : tlie he says, ‘is a w'eapon litter for assasination 

than war,^ it was ‘nol invented for that purpose or ])e(‘ause of a 
love of ('lose combat (whi('h is ('ontrarv to their ideas) hut because 
of the scarcity and deariu'ss of iron : oth(‘rwdse why neglect the 
useful and formidable sword for the trifling ineffectual dagger?^ 
and ‘its use was continued later (i.e. when iron was more obtain- 
able) because of conservatism and pride.^ 

If the keris then was not introduced from abroad but originated 
in the Arehijadago, there are two j)ossihle lines of investigation 
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which it may be worth while to examine, exeu if no certainty is 
likely to result: these are (i) was it adapted, when iron became 
available, from some former ty|)e of weapon (ii) was it an original 
invention. Sir IJicTard Winsiedl says that most of the evidence 
points to a .lavaju'se origin, but that '‘it is idle to sjK'cnlate’’ further 
as to whetlier the khnn l)la(le is a dragon form made by dragon 
worshippers or modelled from tin* liorns of butting animals or 
whetlier its (ontinu(‘d use \'as due to superstitious respect or from 
its fitness for warfare in elose jungle. 

Mr. Williams suggests that the AVm is derived from the sjiear 
whi('h was known in the Aiehijadago in nuudi earlier times — and 
it is in suj)}»()rt of this tbeory that he (juotes (Tawfurd to show that 
"Keris' is not bi new name’ for a new weapon, but a mere derivative 
from ‘karis’. Ineidentally, this argunuuit does mit seem to tit in 
well with lh(‘ latter pait of Mr. Williams’ paptT in whicdi he deals 
witli the resf)<‘et paid to Irrns and its alleged magical or sufier- 
natural (jualities wltieh would lia\c justified, or required, a special 
new name. Mr. Wdll’anis states that the kerU ‘^would not have 
(le\elo])(‘d out of the more modern patterns of Malay s|)i‘ar, seen 
in Musiuims toda^, hut out of ^onu' (‘arlier typ(\ in use many centu- 
ries ago which haa long heeoim* ol)selet(‘ and, a?' siK'h things do in 
(lanif) tropii'al coiiiitrir^s, (hVappeared altogethm* leaving no trace 
hehind/’ lie sujiposes tlum that as th(‘ long shaft of a spear might 
b(‘ iiU'onvmiiiMit in jiingh* fighting or imjx'de the owner's flight 
through jungle, he (uit off the shaft, so as to retain th(‘ valuable 
blade, and found tliat it made (jiiite a servieinibh* dagger: h(‘ then 
const rueted a scjiarate hilt for it. wliieh was loosely attacdied. and 
tiled dow’n om* side of tlu‘ ‘guard’, thus making the short hlunt 
on (Hw side of the (j(inj(f, so that tlu‘ long )K)int should not 
s('rateh him if he his new (lagg(‘r in his belt, and so got a 

blade which w'as easily (‘onverlihle for use as a spearluaul. lii eours(‘^ 
of time clevt‘r smiths tunxal th(‘ defornuHl hluut end of the dHijii 
into “one of the most artistic* j>arts of a W(‘l]-mad(* w'capon” wdiieh 
would he coinfortahle when worn with the short side next to the 
body. 

It is aji uiK'onvincing argument. It postnlat(‘s some primi- 
tive' type of s])ear wdiieh is now^ altogether unknowm, and the 'double 
fiurpose’ blade* is most ini[)rohable : if a man w’eiit out to tight with 
the blade ivady on his spenir shaft for the opening jiliase* of an 
encounter, did he carry a loose liilt and she^ath with him? A sfx'ar 
blade must be firmly fixeut, and must he retractable: the valuable 
blade would be lost and its owmer left deiene*el(‘ss if it dropped off 
in the course of the figlit or was left sticking in a wde-ke'r or w'ooden 
shield: if the* owukt turned to flee, would lie have fime to remove 
the blade and fix it into his dagger hilt? The blade, when carried 
in his hedt, w’ould have its side against his body, not the' point of 
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the ffcinja, and by the time that the attistio dagu had been evolved 
there were eustomary rules for the wearing of which prescribed 
when it must be worn with the tip of the hilt towards or away from 
the body, i.e. when the dag a would be on the top or on the loweJ* 
side: if it was b'oinfortable’ in one position only, the sharp aring 
on the other sub* would have to be tiled down also. The whole sug- 
gestion of filing down seems unneeessary, as the jnan would not 
<*arry a naked blade in his belt, and a sheath would protect him 
from any scratch. The theory also assumes thai the original spear 
hlad(‘ liad projecting jioints at tlic base, whii‘h seems most unlikely, 
as they might act as barbs and ])revent the sjiear being withdrawn 
Ta])idly for further use. 

Mr. Williams makes tlie ‘tentative suggestion^ that the hMs 
was introdU(*ed in the 14tb or early loth century, in Java, wlum 
the Majapahit power was in the asc^endent : but by that time* the 
jirimitive form of spear from whicli he thinks the Avbiv was derived 
must already liave vanislied, and the earliest known form, the 
keris Majapahil with blade and hilt in one piece, the latter ni the 
form of a god, w^oulcl never ha\e been (‘onwrtible into a spear, 
unless indeed it W'as to he lashed on to the end of a w'oodeu shaft: 
and a spc'ar witli such a w’eak blade wTmld he a most unreliable 
weajion. 

Mr. Gardner suggests that the heriti has been evolved from the 
sting of the ^kaa pari, sliiig ray: these fish are common in Malayan 
waters, and the dangerous or deadly w^ounds that the stings could 
indied w'oiild he w^ell-knowui to the Malay tishermen. A sjiecimcn 
of a sting with the base sliaved dowm as if it had onee been fitted 
into a handle has been found on a prcdimtoric site, and other speci- 
mens have been found far inland, probably liaving been taken there 
for ])urposes of trade, as daggers. Kven in modern times they have 
been us^mI as wea|)ons. lie found that if the base of the sting was 
WTapjied in cloth it c'ould he liekl hetw^een finger and thumli for an 
ofTective thrust, and he even has one actaally fitted into a keris hilt. 

One may admit all this, hut it does not follow that because an 
ikaa pari sting may be used as an efficient thrusting weapon that 
it was the original from which the khis was derived : if the sting 
was wrapped in cloth at the base it would provide an equally good 
grip if held in the fist point up or down, as an ordinary dagger : an 
up-country Sakai or Jakun might value it as being unusual, hut 
for mere efficieiu’y a sharpened slip of bamboo would he just as 
good and would cost him nothing — his jungles w^ere full of it: the 
asting would make a bad wound and if the small spines was left in 
it, the wound might fester, but the original jioison would not be 
there for that is contained in a gland in tlie living fish situated’ 
at the base of the sting, not in the Sting itself. 
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A stronger reascvn for rejecting the derivation of the khift from 
the ikan pari lies in the shape of tlie sting: the edges on the lower 
part of the sting are serrated with small spines jminting upwards, 
towards tlie base, and in no type of keris are there any such serra- 
tions, and the base of the sting is without the widening towards 
the ganja wdiich is an essential charaeteristie of the kerin, so that 
even if ikan pari stings were still in use as daggers at the time wlien 
the kf^ris was intioclneed, the pattern of the khns w^as not based 
■on the sting, 

Jf the keris was not introduced from abroad, or copied from 
some otlier form siu-h as a s])ear or tish sting, it must have been 
an original local invention, and this is the feource ascribed to it by 
tradition, and the best traditions assign it to Java. The jieojdes 
of the Archi])e)ago Inne not the historical seiisi' well develofied, and 
hislorv and mythology have no elear boundaries between them, 
hut something of value may he found in tlieir stories if there is 
any cAternai evi<l(‘n('(‘ to sujiport them. Su(‘h evidence* may he 
found in tli(‘ sculptures of the temples in flava. (Vawfurd points 
out that the more ancieiit temple s('ul})tures — perhajis i>ecause of 
tlieir ‘strict adhereiu'e io a foreign costume’ — show' no trace of the 
keris, hut only depic't swords and sfioars, hut that in the temples 
on Mount Lawm w^hich date from early in the lotli c'enturv there 
are sevc*ral examples. Katfles* says that then^ are scmljitured keris 
on the tenifile at Sukii wdiich, ])v an inserijition, can be dated as 
1301-1 : one slab shows a w'orkman making a keris and there 

are several iiiades hanging up in his ship. One tradition, with an 
iiudination to mytlmlogy, assigns the introduetion of the keris to 
the Hindu King Sakiitram or Sa I’litram wdio was horn w'ith a 
keris pasopaii at his side: another gives it to Panji, the w'ell-know'ii 
hero of the Panji tales: this would make it about A.l). 1)^0, which 
would h(* j)erhaps too early, judging by the tcmiple sculpture 
evidence, but it would i)c natural for peojile of a later date to 
<*onnect the national weafion 'with the national hero. A third 
variety attributes it (Oawfurd) to Inakarto Pafi, King of Jang- 
golo, in the beginning of the IJth century A.l). wdiicK w^ould fit 
in W'ith the temple evidence. Traditions giving its origin to Bali 
or Celebes are too late: after the fall of the Majapahit Kmjdrc its 
w^orkers in metal were scattered and the keris became a general 
weapon: some of the best workmen went to these islands and lunvs 
that 'the best kfris now come from Bali or ('elel)es’ might soon 
become 'the keris started there'. The attribution, given by Malacca 
Malays, to Hang Tuah, 3374 A.D., is merely an attempt to glorify 


Th« Secretary of the Royal Batavia Society writes "RafBes is quite ri^ht. On 
the remarkable temple at Sukuh there is a relievo, representing Bima, forging a 
• keris wkh his baf« hands, uiiitg his knee ts an anvil. Persons wearing k^rises 
are represented on the beautiful temple of Panataran.’* 
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a lo('al hero, ignoring the fact that the keris was known long before 
his day, though ho ina\ have made some ])articular pattern fashion- 
abh‘ in Malacca. 

At the other extreme, Mr. ()lardn(*r (p. 41) quotes Dr, van 
Stein Callenfels as saying that the /re/ is* ‘^belongs to the 

earliest iron age in Ja\a, about the '?th (*entury A.i). and that 
scarcely aJiything is known about it.” So evidence is given in 
sujq)ort of this \iew. and the date seems far too early, and dis- 
agrees with the t(‘ni]>le seul])ture evidence. 

The sword and sjiear, it would seem, w'ere known in Java from 
aneient times: iron must have been im])orted, and wdthout iron 
tools the temple seuljdiires could not have been made, but there 
no e\idenee tliat iron was obtained locallv. Might it be not the 
ease that Inakarto Tati or a workman at his (*ourt diseovered or 
found out how to w'ork the meteoric iron*whi(*h is found in Java 
and also ('(dehes? Tvpital of the kfris are its pattnir lines and 
markings and its dull rough snrfaee: hesj paniur means hnixed^ 
iron, i.e. iron and ni(*kel as in meteoric iron, and it is the nickel 
wdiicli causes tiie marking^. Also in JaNa, as in all countries, the 
thunderbolt or meh'orite has been siqiposed to jx^sess some magie 
or talismanie ])roperties (legend in Tlaffles, A’ol. 2 p. 137). The 
first H/is* Majapahif w’ere not suitalile as actual wea])ons, beings too 
small and weak, hnt as charms or talismans tliey could lx* valued: 
the hilt, in the same piece as the blade, had the form of a deity, 
Vdshnu, w'hose image W'ould consecrate and give additional etfieaey 
to the charm, (See PI: I. fig. I & 2). 

Professor H. Balfour has suggested that these Knis Majapahif 
might ]M)ssihly he ‘h'lirrciiey hais”. In North Borii(‘o up to the 
])reseut time brass cannon w'cre commonly used as currency: he- 
tore the advent of the Pharteretl (Vmipany a native might be fined 
“one pikul” or “two pikuls” i.e. brass cannon up to that w^eiaht 
(one jiikul = 133 lbs. taken as equivalent to $20.00 — $30.00) and 
for long afterw^ards this system was used in reckoning sucli things 
as hnati (dowry). But h eainion had its owm projier use in the days 
of piracy, and even later on, at festivals: w’ould so much labour 
hav(‘ been expended in making a ‘eiirreney* knife or dagger wdiich 
was too w’eak to )>e used? A rough block, like the tin currency 
of Malaga, would be a much more probable form. The TalismaiP 
idea, does explain why trouble should he taken in the manufacture; 
and a talisman to be ke})t for luck would have a market value, 
there seems to be no need to suggest ‘currency' at all. The knu 
midit possibly Jiave had a ceremonial use, just as now tire Dusiin 
wwien in Putataii and Papar in North Borneo carry a very orna- 
mental lirass knife on certain ceremonial or festal occasions. 
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'fhe KPm Pichif PI : I. fig. 3 may have originated little if any 
later than the KPri.s MajapaftH : the blade was broader, very thin and 
weak, and made to fit a hilt : as a talisman it lost the power gi\en by 
the deity of the Majai)ahit handle (unless the separate hilt was 
carved in the image of divinity) but it gained a mysterious power 
from the belief in its having been forged and moulded by bare 
hands, as shown by the finger marks impressed oii the blade — a 
])Ower ])ossessed by one of the Maja})aliit kings, aecording to a 
traditioji r(*eor(}(‘<l by Paffl(*a. 

Mr. Gardjier notes that modern forgeries of tlio luhis Maja- 
pah if and h'nns Pichif were being made in Tnmggajui, tlu* former 
lending to be largin* and heavier with larger figures for the liilt : 
lie also regards some Pichit blades with figure hilts, as forgeries. 
Wavy blades of either type, he thinks, if genuine, were eertainly 
ol later make. The waw blade in Mr. (birdner’s opinion, may have 
hivn intro(lue(‘(l from Imlia and he quot(‘s the ibex horn as a 
[lossihle original for this t\pe. Tlie natural eurv(\s of this horn 
as shown in a drawing are certainly not unlike thovse of a three 
or five wave /rr//,s, hut the derivation seems ratlier far-fetebed and 
does not suit the blade with nine or more wavws, — morisiver the 
actual born is a eorks<*rew' spiral and the though w'avy, is flat. 

The development and spread of the Keris 

Marsden (j). dtT) says that iron was smelted in Menangkabau 
^M'rom the earliest fimes^’. When onc'c tlie us(‘ of the lo('al material 
had been discovered, it would not l>e long before clever workmen 
would find that the talisman (*ould he made into an aidual and 
servieeable weapon combining it w th imported iron, and w’e get 
the blade built x\\) of strips of various metal forged and wielded 
together: the central strij) of imported iron or sU*el provided the 
sharp point and edge, and strength, whilst tlie local h(\^i paanir 
gave the desired appearance and markings and eoiitributed its 
magi(* or supernatural (pialities to the completed w'eajion. Bur- 
nished steel blades do occur, es[)eeially in the fSulu and Bali tyiies, 
l)ut generally were not favoured. A first rate wmrkmaii could add 
to its beauty hy chiselled or inlaid w’ork or gold mountings, and it 
was also discovered that the damascening or pamav patterns could 
he controlled. By about the middle of the 14th (‘eiitury at'cordiiig 
to KafflcKS the art of kcm making was reaching to the highest point, 
at Panjajaram in Java, undf*r the second ])rince of Majajiahit, and 
the first damasked I'his were being prodiued. 

The countries conquered liy Majapahit became familiar wu’th the 
keris and liegaii to adojit it from their conquers, whilst trade and 
piracy heljied to spread it. Then came the fall of Majajiahit and 
its workimm w^re scattered, aud the result of all this was that the 
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developiueiit of the weapon took different forms in different place#, 
though no hard and fast line can he distinguished: the key to much 
of the change is to found in the spread or influence of the 
Muslim (Mohamedan) religion. (Vawfurd puts the conversion of 
the Malacca Malays at about 1276, of the Javanese at about 1478, 
and the (\debes about lolO. Winstedt, History of Malaya, p. 56 
says that Majapahit fell before the attacks of Muslim princes be- 
tween 151*1 and 1522. The lines of development can be classified 
as follows: — (i) the Hali, Lombok and Madura typt% (ii) the Java- 
nese, (ni) the Northern or IVninsula, (iv) tlie Bugis, (v) the 
Sumatran, (vi) the Patani, (vii) the Sulu. 

lij all eases there the e\amj)les whieh arc exceptional, or may 
be regarded as Treaks^ made to suit a special buyer, and there are 
small or toy weapons made perhaps for women or for l)oys of high 
birth. 


Keris types. 

The basic type. The original talisman ie Majapahit khis- 
bad a hilt, as noted aliove, represimtmg a deity, often seated, ^ith 
the hand resting on the knees. The deity was jirobahly Vishnu, or 
8i\a: \Tslmu rode on the Garuda, the roe, or a monster Mdth the 
head of a bird and body of a man, and the \agas, siiakes, were 
their enemies. The Garuda foim might easily have been used in 
place of \^ishnu, but the cobra would not have come until the 
religious connection had Ix^en lost sight of, or deliberate]) ignored, 
and the snake form adojited in view of the snake-like wavy blade 
and its deadly jiower. liilts weie of metal — gold, siher, smsa, 
ivory or wood. Jn the latter case, the ornamental kamuning wood 
was the favourite, and this was also used for the sampir and buntut 
though a plainer wood was often used for the central sarong section, 
especially if it was to lie covered by a metal sheath, 

(i) The Baliy Lxiinbok mid Madura type. (See PI: II & 
111). In these parts the Hindu religion held its ground, and on 
the hilt the figure of the divinity remained or, as often in Madura, 
became a flower with a general outline resembling that of the figure. 
These hilts, in silver or gold, were often massive, and very elaborate- 
ly carved. In its simplest form it becomes a wooden block of some- 
w^hat cubist design. It is often sc^en without the metal penon.ghok 
at its base. 

The sheath may be made of two pieces of wood fastened toge^ 
tber, not with a separate sampir, and there is a metal casing, it 
may have a large grotesque mask or demon’s face on one side of the 
sampir, A rounded outline is given to the sampir, but there is a 
Bali type in which the side enclosing the dagu of the blade is im 
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almost a straight line with the sheath of the main blade. The tip 
ol‘ the sheath is rounded. The wood chosen is often very oonspi- 
(uious in marking, e.g. a light ground with largo blotches almost 
black in colour. ^ 

The blades of some of the royal Icrris in the Weltervreden 
Museums are long, and wider than usual. The engraving of a 
Madura keris in llaflles’ History of Java (Vol. I }>. 296) has a hilt 
whi(‘li might well be of the Madura type, as it seems to he a com- 
bination of a human (or divine) figure with floral or scroll orna- 
ment, hut the sheath is distinctly Javanese. The hilt of one of 
Hk^ thr(‘e Aslunolean I'h'is is said ))y Winstedt to represent Arjuna 
or a demigod of the AA'ayang Knlit ('Vcle: it is not so heavy as the 
Bali liilt, and may he Madura or Java work: the figure has long 
hair hanging down its hack: it must date from before 1656, wlien 
it had h(‘en brought to England. Uie blade of this keris may 
also hi‘ Madura or Ja\anese, as the f/anja lias a fretted edge thougli 
the blade is straight. Bali hlad(\s are often smooth or polished, 
if not actually hurui^hed, and the pamur shows as white or light 
gra^ |)att(‘rns on a dark almost ])la(*k ground. 

(li) The Javanese type. Badles says that o\er 100 varieties' 
^\elv kiiovii, and lu‘ gi\es a plate showing 41 of the ‘('ommoiE ones 
with ilieir naiiH's, which inclinh* tlu‘ pasupali form — keris wdtli 
wdndi ihc king Sakutram was horn. Sonic of these are straight, 
soint' wa\t, hut in no (aise an‘ the w'a\es very |)ronoun('('d, and 
niaiiv of th(‘se oiitliiK's are so similar tliai it w’ould tak(‘ an evjawt 
to identify an actual w’eajion. '['lawe is no kens Ma/uinhii sliowm, 
and apjiarontly no piehif, hiii lie may ]ia\(‘ omitted these* as not 
h(‘ing ‘common’. In latew times the keris Sapukal’^ is understood to 
])(* a straight keris, and keris Hempa?ui a W'avy or sinuous one* with 
from J to 7 ‘lok’ (eairves) hut Xo. 27 on Badles’ plate, which is 
sliglith wa\y is called sentpnna, No. 32, wdiicli is straight, is (‘ailed 
seiiipann bhiar and No. 13 wdiidi is w’avy is called sajmkal. ro‘^- 
.’sihly lh(‘ engra\er got Ids figures confus<‘d for in tlie previous plate 
showing the parts of tlu* kerts and their names there is a iiudal ( ?) 
cover for a sheath marked ^No. 5’, but there is Ko. 3 in the 
list of namesf Ch'aw'furd says there -were 54 var4*iies, 21 straight 
and 33 w’avv. 

Raffles also says (\'ol. I p. 329) that the Java keris is plainer 
than the (Peninsula) Malayan type in blade avS well as in hilt and 
sheath. T^laimu’’ should not he taken to mean ^inferior’ : the 
reputation of the Javanese work show>s this, hut it may mean ‘^gri'ater 
simplicity’. The conquerors of Majapahit were Muslims, and 


^ Skeat has a note that Shnpana bhu was used for a straight keris, 
t Perhaps this cover is the back view of the 'Madura kens' sheath. 
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images of dietics eii the I'cris hilt would he anathema to a zealot. 
The thick s({uat figure seen on the Bidi t)^pe disapjiears : the thinner 
u])right iigun‘ with head inclined slightly forward loses its human 
outline and })ecoines a plain llla])e, with very little ornament, which 
gives a grip \er^ much like that of a reneing foil. The Jawa fidmam 
type may of course have heen mad(‘ also in da\a. hv Javanese work- 
men for Ja\anese us(\ Imt it is more tyjiical of the* ihniinsula. As 
lias lieen ])ojnted out already, no hard and fast line can h(‘ drawn 
and ii is la^st meridx to say what th(‘ tvjiical JaNanese form is. 



The fiampir of the Javanese sheath (see PI :1V) is of a light 
design, witli rounded edges, somewdiat boat-shaped, and this may be 
developed by leiigthemng the ends and curling them over. The 
saroufi of the sheath is narrow, tapers a little, and is rounded at the 
point, sometimes with a solid tip of metal or ivory or ebony. The 
whole sheath up to the sanipir is often cased in metal — brass, silver 
or gold, })lain or chased, but an open panel may he left on One side, 
to show the ornamental grain of the wood, or be tilled in with a 
slip of tortoise-shell or ivory. 
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T)r. W. F. Stutterheini in liis ^C^ultuurgeacdiiedeiiis van Java 
on Beeld^ gives on p. 14H, 140 illustrations of the two sides of the 
blade of an ^>ld k(Tis\ whieh is inlaid witli tigures and j)atterns: 
this may l)(‘ a Hali Idado, or made ))y a Javanese smith for a man 
of the old Hindu ndigion, but may I)e ])iit in the ‘speeiaF or ^freak’ 
class, it is by no means an ordinary weapom 

(lii) The Peninsula or Northern type. (See PI: V), 
Here too, as in later Java, we get a Muslim })eo|)le, ])ut as is so dear- 
]y shown in SkeaPs ‘]\Ialay Magic*’, tlmy were not very bigoted and 
W(‘r(‘ ready to ov^erlook all sorts of pagan survivals. As the kcHs be- 
eajue known to thcmi and Avon their a})proval as a Aveaf)on, they may 
hav'e ohjec'ted to th(‘ a(*tual re()resentation of a pagan divinity oiv the 
hilt, hilt might have been rc‘a(ly to eonijiromise, in order to ridain the 
siipm'natnral ])owei*s of the lihnie, on the rc'tcmtion of tlie ^Garuda’, 
llie hirddieaded human form, Imt making it more' of a (*ari('aturc : the 
god’s liands ecmie olT his kiu'es- -ilu^ attitudi* common to gods and 
kiiiiis ill tile temp](\s of Egvpt — and are foidiMl ai'i’oss the stomach, 
the h(*ad is lovcTcd, and Ave get the Jair(t flrin<nn — the man shivering 
Avith IVv(‘r, Imt a man searc-ely human emough to olfend against 
religion. In the c'arlier stages the figure may have hair (*arved 
on the back of the head : this is suc'canMled by the* liird’s crest, them 
th(' arms may be left out, and the bird’.s crest, tlam the arms may 
b(* lelt out, and tin* bird’s h(*ad and eyc‘s and ]>eak be left out, or 
changc'd aftcu* jiassing through a h*obra' phase into foliated patterns 
until nothing is hd’i of human or animal form, and only the shajie 
of the liilt remains, as it gives an admirahh* gri]> for a weapon 
designed for a thrust. Gardner (Notes on two uncommon varietic‘s 
of the Malay Kn*{s) says that the seated god on the Mdjapaliif 
I'h'is hilt has a sort of hat on tht‘ hcaul, Avhieh, frcmi behind, looks 
like a eohra with hood extended. The so-eailed ‘hat’, in my ojiinion, 
is really tlie halo-Uk(‘ dise often seen in representations of tln^ 
gods; Avhen the Garuda took the* placv of th(‘ god the halo became 
a bird’s (Test like a ecK-k’s c*omb : the emhra and eobra-hood idea, as 
already noted, Avas c[uito inde])endent and oeemred to men who knew 
and eared nothing about th(‘ jiroper attributes of Vishnu. The 
cobra idea same quite early, for the knvs of IVruzaffar Shah of 
Malacca is said to he of Uth c'entury Avmrk : it also shows, from 
the inscription inlaid in silver that a Muslim sultan was Avdlling 
to wear a Aveajion with a snake on its blade. 

Wilkinson, dictionary s.v. "Arwg' states that in the Peninsula 
fretted work under the point of the garija ivS only found on smnoiis 
blades, but that this is not the ease in Java, and as authority he* 
quotes the plate in Baffles’ History of Java which shows 41 N^ommoiP 
varieties of blades. 
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The Peninsula sheath (see PI: VJ) has a large sampir, with 
rather square angles, the sarong is wide, ta})oring little, if at all, and 
the hunfal has a square shape with a flat l)aso. 'I'lie sheath may have 
a metal (*asing: the Malacca eode eoiifuied the wearing of gold- 
mounted krris to t'ortain }>ersons of liigh or royal rank. The slieath 
might also be fitted with a hand and loop of silk or silk with gold or 
siher thread, the iiili-iuH and baiir-halir, wiiieh eoidd l>e used for 
fasten i]ig it in th(‘ l)elt. 

The form of slieath, if imdal (aised, could also gi\e a name 
to the /xcrisy Krris l^hidok if the casing ('overed the lower half of 
the sarong Krris Tvrapang if the whoh' sarong was (aised, and 
/rer;s Tcrapang CUibus or Keris iJcrsaUit if tht‘ sanifiir also v\as 
encased. 



3 4 

Pio. 4. Bugis (Celebes), (1) IIulu, (2) Pendoiigkok, 

(3) Sampir, (4) Buntut. 
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(iv) The Bugis type. As great traders nuid ])irate.s the 
13ugis would ])e familiar nitli all parts of tlie Ar('hi])elag(^, and 
they also had inlimale eoimeciions with l]i(‘ Peiiinsnla, i\s])eeially 
in Selangor. As makers of /»7 tzs iliey had a high reputation, hut 
tliev seem to ha\(‘ k(*()t to the usual ]>atterns and to blades of mode- 
rate hmgth, so flnu’e is litth' or nothing to distinguish a Ihigis 
trom a Japanese or olhiu* spe(‘imen, (>xee])t that as Muslims they 
would not h(^ likely to nse Hindu forms. A very elahorately earved 
liilt might he ('alhal ‘Hugis’ on aeeount of its good workmanship, 
hut th(\v seem to ]ia\e fasoured a ^Jawa ilhiuon' type which starts to 
heiid Aer\ soon, and may liave little or no trace of arms or featun^s. 
The slusath is likc^ tlu IVninsida one. not always (jiiite so hea\y, 
and th(‘ hiniiii^ may lie more ornamental, with an edge, not a flat 
base. 


(v) The Sumatran type. Dr. SiH)uek Ilurgronje in Ids 
hook on the At'heia'M* ‘-avs that llndr weajions were llu' xi/r/a or 
kl(>inn\(j {(iluf'diu/ ) , a \ariety of sword, and ilu' rcmiclumg or 
r'Divhomj, a single-eilged knife, and he doi's not iiu'lnde the h'( ris 
in his list. This imn he an indired supjiort to the theory .of a 
IIindu-da\a oiigin. as A<'heh had early eonneetioiis with the Vrahs. 
W 104 shows ‘Kriss (riiua^stitnre’ which an^ of the Ma\a^ tyia* 
both for hilt and slieath. It may h(‘ assumed that tlu'si^ W'ere 
:mj)orl(Ml for ceremonial um*. On tin* oilier hand Menangkahau 
was famous for iis Icrris, and Nb'whold (jiiotes Argensf>la, w’riting 
m 1()()0, as saving ‘‘at Menangkahau exc'clleiit [loniards are made, 
ealhai (‘laa'ses: the best w (Spoils of all the. Oriimt”. No doulit tlie 
workiiu‘ 1 ) tui'ued out Abb /x of Ja\a or IVninsula typ(‘ if n'qiiinal, hnt 
the special Sumaira \ari(‘ly uas the /rer/x haliari or hf'ris gnu jang, 
a long ]atj)b>r-Iik(‘ hlad(‘, p^uiiaps introdmaMl to give extra reach in 
an {‘iK'()iint('r with an opponent armed with a sw’ord. The type, 
an en(a)unt(‘r Avith an opponent armed Avith a sAvord (see PI: VI 1 & 
VI II). 'ilie type, once introduced, Avas re])ealed with Idades of 
ordinary or even short hmgth — the /rertx alanfj and Ix'n'is pnuU'k, 
'Bahari, Wilkinson, m(*ans ‘young, vernal, or is simjily a eoinjdimen- 
tary term, e.g. zanuiti hdhari "the good old times’: a Brunei 

Malay told me that the tvjie, if Avavy, Avas called Rcjtii, and if 
straiglit A)ijnr or Jfdnjur: he eoiild not explain the meaning of 
these Avords, hut Wilkinson (IJh)! ed,) gives Rhiganjuv as ‘The 
oflieer who hears the sAVord of stale before a Raja’. It is also ('ailed 
AbVfx Penyalang he(*ause that tvjie was generally used for eveeiitions. 

The hahari blade is long and narrow, sometimes flat, or 
diamond-shaped in se(‘tion, but sometimes with a raised rib running 
<lowm the middle: it may have pamur, or have a plain dull lihu'k 
surface, not unlike black sandpaper, hut there are also cases wdiere 
it has a smooth or almost burnished surface, when it called /vVr/x 
MHela. The TTmx ]}^6ldn belonging to the Sultan of Kelantan 
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des(*rih(Hl by f)r. Gimlette, ^Malay Poisons’, f). 7, may have been 
one of tli(‘ atiorter form of tbo Sumatran ty])e : Dr. Gimleitt^ says- 
it was short ami strai.s>bt and had no damask (/ulsa' uiHela meins 
nndamaskeii slia*!) and was rei)nte(l to have ma^'ic ])o\v(t altboi.gh 
tile lack of damask, wideh the met(‘orite h('si ptumir prodiieiMl, mi^ht 
be thought to involve the loss of it. 

Tlu‘ typical hilt follows the ^en(‘ral ontliiu* of t]i(‘ Ja\a [)atlerny 
thong'll a hlad(‘ will often !>(» found tittial with a hilt of tin* Jana 
(Iviumn Pi*n insula type, douhthcss to suit the taste of tlu‘ owner. 
The longer dava j)att(*rn ^iv<'s a Ixdter halanee in the liand— more 
like the liandle of a foil— -but tin* plain Java (h\sio;n is oi\en more 
ornaiiumt, and tlu* tip is often of a llower-like or foliateil dt'si^n. 

Tiie ^(UNpir of the sh(‘ath (‘omi>iiUN th(‘ da\a and Peninsula 
tyj)<‘s: th(‘ two (Uids mav lu* ratlnu' hifrh. and tlu' rest not s(piare 
and Jieaw as the Piaiinsula typie The saroiuj is narrou, may have 
a numluT of sil\(‘r hands, and may end on a rounded point, or^ 
especially if metal-caisial, in a sqiiar<‘ him f id. A reason foi’ 
squaiM' tip, ^’iven to me hy a I>nin(‘i l\ralay, v\as that tin* /re/a'v 
could he worn at tin* bai'k, and in an eim'r^eiicv a kick with the 
lieid would jerk the blade* up and enable the hilt to lie iri'asped and 
th(' blade drawn o\er the shoulder. (Janliuu' mentions llu** same- 
trick, hut n(*ilh(*r of us ha\(‘ b(*en ahk* to see it demonstrated. I’he 
mum* A'rris Tnjang u'tVrs to tliis. 

(vi) The Patani type. (See PI: IX). Idiis is also called 
the Ki^ris PH'ul'a or Pvkakuk ‘The Kin^tish(‘rb Idiis is rcferenc(' 
to the liilt, which may la* derived from the bird-headed (iaruda, hut 
it is oft(*n much more like a demon, or one of the ^mds or demigods of 
the IPn//a//<7 Kulii , though lliey do not liava* such lono nos(‘s. It is 
worth remembering, however, that the Kulii was, and still 

is, very pojuilar in l^atani. Firth, ‘Malay Fisherman’ p. IS, sjieakin;^; 
of some of the Kelantaii boats, say that ‘"the (Tutches to hold mast 
and sails on hoard wlH*n taken down are often hi^^’lilv siadptiired in 
tioral or bird desiti^ns, and (*v(*ii oeeasionally in the form of a tie'ure 
from the loeal shadow-play.” Whether the Aslimoh'an kh'is with 
the broken nost* is to he ])ut down to Pat an i or Java is opc'ii to 
question. A form of hilt showing a demon head witli the teeth 
and tusks ami a long nose, though not a beak lik(‘ the ‘kingfisher^ 
tvqie, is given by JTufessor Bezemer in Indonesian Arts & Grafts, 
Xetlu'rlamlseli Indie, Oude en Xieiiw as ‘Javaiu*se\ This may be 
an early type of the Ki^ris PaUini and show a eonneetion with the 
old Hindu religion and the Waijang Kulii plays. The Patani blade 
is fairly long, and may ])e almost or quite as long as a KPris BaliarL 
A blade of Mr. Gardners which is fitted with a Pcdcakak hilt, has 
31 waves. 
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The sheath resembles that of tlie Kerls Baharu Javanese in- 
fluence ('oining throu<,di Alenan<?kabau and Sumatra, as well as 
direct, was strong’ in the Jhitani district, and may explain why a 
Kcris of Sumatran ty])e with a liilt recallinpr fhp Wat/aiu/ Kulil 
should ofte]i have Inrii ('hos<‘n ratlier than one of tlu‘ reninsula 
or Bu^»‘is design. 

(vii) The Keris Suluk type. (See IT: X & XT). This 
t3’']H‘s ]s a V('ry Avell defined dexelopmeni of the original in the 

Teninsula it e\(ui has a distinct name, the siDuhmg, luit in Koriu'o 
jt is always calhal either /rm'.v snnffly or Kvri^ Suluk as o|)[)osed to 
Krris Jturn or Krri.s Jiugi^. 'FIk' Sulus v anted a ('utting ratluT 
than a thrusting weapon, perhaps as being jnore suiti*d for j)iratical 
atta(Tvs at sea, - a straight heavy type the liujuli Luuf — so th(\v de- 
sigiK'd a liilt, hut retaiiu'd lln^ characteristii' blade with a //a///V/. 

Blades. 

Soim* are still fairly short and light, hut the temhau'y is 
towaids extra vtUaht and length, and the point is almost rounded. 
Thev mav show paniur down the ceiitn' of tlie blade, often with a 
broad ])lain ('dgca or I'ven th(‘ whoh* blade may be smooth if not 
actuallv burjiished : in th(‘se cas(‘s there is ofttni a floi’al design or 
an Ara!)ie insiwiption inlaid in silver. Blade are straight or wavy, 
and oftcji havi* a groove, or two groove's with a rifige betwi'en. run- 
ning down mairly to the j)oint, with the ijautur showdng only in the 
gnKoes, 


The liilf is set at a slight angha leaning towards the dugu, 
with an njiward crest on the u])j>er, ariug, side and a downwards 
pj'oJig on the lower side, which prevents the hand from sli])])i]ig. 
It is made of wood or ivory or metal, and the gri]) is bound with 
plaited ring> of lotan or silv<T or brass wn’re. There is also a 
nuMal loop on one or both sides of the blade which is lield by the 
serrated edg(* of the uriffg or jufigguf, and is connected to a flat 
metal strip whicli runs u]) the hilt and is held there by the rotan 
or wire rings: the obj< ct is to ])reva‘nt th{‘ blade from getting loose 
and twisting imnid when a blow is struck. 

The sheath generally has a sef)arate saiupir of Teiiinsula or 
Bugis type, but occasionally tin* whole sheat is made of Uvo jiieoea 
•of wood stuck together with bands of metal or rotan. The hindnl, 
if there is one, is of any type, Java, Peninsula or Bugis. 

Keris Manufacture. 

The actual ])rocoas of maiuifacture in niorlcrn times — and 
there is no reason to suppose that it has ehanged in any essential 
since early clays — is given l)y W. Eosenhain, Notes on Malay Meinl- 
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7Vorlc, Journal Authropologioal Institute, Yol. 31 February 1901^ 
and again by I. H. N. Evans, Ethnology and Archaeology of the 
Malay Feninsula, j). 55, and Gardner, Keris and Other Mdlay 
Weapon.^. A rough suimnary is that 8tri])s of different metals, when 
welded together, make up a laminated t)ar and the edges of lamina- 
tions produce marks or lines, which are the pamur\ this jiattern is 
finally brought out l)y an acid bath which eats away parts of the 
softer metals and mav also increase its visibility by altering the 
colour of somo of tlu‘ auetals. The earliest workers could produce 
hair-like lines only but later smiths found out how to control the 
painur markings and to })rodu(*e any reipiired pattern. 

Pamur. 

Th(‘ nature of the pamur took an imjiortant ])art in deciding 
if a weapon was linhy or unlucky for any given pnrjiose; one lucky 
for trade might he had for \\ar. Xewhold, British Settlcnaaits in 
th(‘ Straits of Mahu'ca, Vol. 2. ]>. 202, gi\f‘s a translation of a 
Malay Manuseri])! on this subje(*t and AVmstedFs English-Malay 
IHctionarv, s.v. ‘damask’ gives a long list of nann^s of pamur, hut 
to attempt the compilation of a eomplete list, though inti'resting 
to a collector, wouM not repa} the tinn* and trou})](‘ iii\ol\ed. The 
nanu’s are (d'ten faindful and based on \ery far-fetched analogies — 
(‘.g. ‘hish-iiaver’ or ‘hhe gras^ hojijier’s legs” and jiroliahly the 
names \aried in dilfeient <listricts. N(‘whold gi\('s a plate, appa- 
rently (' 0 ]>ied from diagrams in his IMalay Manuscript showing ten 
forms des('rihed, hut Professor W. W . SkeaPs {‘ 0 ])y of this hook has 
jxuicilled notes giting ditferent pa'mur names to se\(‘ral of them. 

One legend said that Bi(‘ straight pantur lines were derived 
from the liair of a girl v ho was sacri(i(‘ed when the manufacture 
of the ])lade was begun, in order that lier spirit might ent(‘r into it. 

Keris Measurements. 

Various systems of measununents have been recorded by Xew- 
hold, Skeat, Gardner, Kidtli, Evans and others, but h is not n(‘ces- 
sary to rcjieal them heie in detail. Tliey fall int(v two (dassi^s, (a) 
('omparatne measiirtnneiits de])ending only on the, blade itself, 
e.g. the number of times that the width of a Wade at a gUen place 
will go into its length, (b) a com])inatiou of a blade measurement 
with a jiersonal measure of th(‘ owner, e.g. the width of his tbuml) 
joint com})ared with the length of the Wade, with a formula of 
the ‘soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor’ ty[ie. The results will show 
whetlnu’ a blade is lucky or unlucky eitlier in itself or for a parti- 
cular owner. 

Keris Magic. 

It has already iieen suggesteil that the /rfous* in its original form 
in Majapahit had a magical or talismanii* value rather than tm 
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tin actual weapon, being made from meteoric ore with fiu[)ernatural 
<iualities, strengthened by the %iire of the god on the hilt. It 
cannot have been long, however, )>efore the smiths thought of arld- 
ing other metals and so forming a servicable weaj)on. The intro- 
duction of Islam was bound to modify this: the figure of the god 
himself had to go, but, if one was not too strict, some type of 
monster or jin might he allowed, and he as cdicent: the 6c, si pamur, 
the sn])ernatural ore, could still bo used, and power be as{Ti})ed 
to the foreign metal : a /»v"m must have three kinds of iron, a good 
'krtis would have more: th(‘ IcCris of Hang Tuah was made U]) of 
20 kinds, and in the story ])ooks tht steel of the heroes Icms was 
taken from ‘‘wdiat was left over from the making of the holt of 
the Ka^iba at Mec(*a^’: it <'oul(l kill a man if driven into his foot- 
j)rijits in the sain!, or poison the fish at tlie river’s mouth if wnished 
in file lieadw^aters. An Islamic magic could thus replace the Ffindu, 
mid the head of the deadly coin a could supers<Mle the (iaruda either 
deliberately or by a mistaken identdieation. Skeat, Malay Magic, 
p. 4, (piotes from a Malay eliarm hook’s account of the (Teatioii, 
wOiidi de<(‘riht‘s a verv anthropomorphic serptmt, pcrliaps related 
to tlie Indian ^iagas whi(*h in old scul])tures are repri'sented as 
having human form with a snake attac'luHl to their back and its 
Inaxlcd head rising behind their lU'eks. Some su(*li figure may ha\e 
sugg(*sted to a Malay workman the Jauui (Ih)tam type of hilt, vvhidi 
\aries from an aca-urate representation of the human form to one 
111 wliicli nothing hut the hood is recognisable. 

A I'h'is hciiuah might w’onnd or destroy a man if it was merely 
pointed at him: the Bali ('ar\ed liolders all hold tlie 

point downw ards ; wlieii on Malay eeremonial oeeasions, a I'PrxR 
was (-arried on a (aishion it must liave pointed sonuwvhere, hut as 
it was not lield in th(‘ hand the magic jiownu’ ])erha[)s wnis not 
cNoked. McNair (]). 304) fjuotes an edict by the Sultan of Menang- 
kabau, the jireamble of whic-h describes him as possessed of kcr\$ 
formed of the soul of s^eel. whieli bv a noise (expresses its unwilling- 
ness at being sheathed, and shows itself jdeased when drawn: of a 
date eo-e\al witli the ereation.” 

The old stories of the ^poisoned’ /iVons* may also have been started 
by these storii's of its magic* pow’er. There is no clear eviden(*e that 
blades were actually poisoned, even in older times, tiiougli poison 
was used for arrows and l)]ow-pi })0 darts. The roughness of tlie 
blade, wnuld naturally cause a rather jagged and dangerous wnund, 
and the acids and sulfihur and arsenic wdiich w^ere used in the manu- 
facturing and cleaning iiroeesscs might well tend to make any 
wmmd septic. 

Kerib in the regalui. In spite of the respect paid to it and 
the powers attributed to it, the k^ris had sometimes to give place 
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to the sword ajid spear, })erhap 9 because tin' latter was the older 
wea]) 0 ii hut Curtis seems to go too far when he says that for this* 
reason th(‘ ketis, though a royal weaf)on, does not iorni part of any 
(‘oronatioii regalia. Thv Malay Annals, it is true, do not include 
a A‘em in the list of iVrak regalia, hut Swettenhain (British Malaya 
}). 210) gives a [)hotogra})h of ‘IVrak regalia’ which shows four. 
Skeat (Malay Magic p. 2(1) includes a Kfris Panjuiif/, the Bh’ok 
h^rnynn, in the Selangor regalia and in Jelehu a sword pedatig 
phi (anchor and a kcris panjang. 

Caldecot says that the kcr(s pckaka of Jtdehu was named Sigar 
jantan — why, he c‘ould not say, hut no uniinporiani W(‘a]>on would 
Iiave a special name: this k^ris was also assouiat(‘d with a spirit 
called Hiring Bh'kilang who guarded th(‘ Ihuighulus of Jt'lehu. 

Xewhold records a /rem said to have (‘oine from IVIajajadiil, in 
the regalia of the Bali State of Kloukojig, and (Vdlet illustrates a 
‘Kri^ dhn vestitun‘’ from Acheh. Perha})s a distinction should he 
drawn hetwetui articles acduallv used in the Installation ceremony 
{fabal) and those brought out on other state oc'casions. In Bem])au 
(Ihirr and ]VIa(way, Journal of tlie S.B.lt.A.S. Xo. ol) the 
Cndang might display a naked khns panjang, and at an rndang’s 
funeral four naked straight-hlad(‘d kcris panja^uj are displayed in 
court-yard, 

Wilkinson, Papers oji Malay Suhjecds. Lif(‘ and (’iistoms. Pt. 

1 states that ‘at his ('oronation a SgUan wears. . . .a gold-sheathed 
krris, a golden-hilted sword and a silver st‘al. A Piu'ak ])rinee at 
his wedding doe^ not wear tlu^ tw'o last: the reason is hnatst orna- 
numts, bracelets and /tvh-f.v are true n*galia : the sw'ord and seal are 
dynastic heirlooms, so tlu* hrid(‘gi'ooni does not copy them/ 
M'inst(*dt, Pajiers on Malay Suhjtuds, Bile tind Customs, Id. I p. 
71 says that the Sidtan of Perak must wa*ar the pcshikif at 

Ids installation, though ilu' sw^ord (dmra si-tnan jakini is the most 
auportaiit of the all th(‘ regalia. Jlie /.-cm, wdiicii had no tradition 
or history atta(di(‘(l to it, was also kiiowm as Kcris fcrjcira lok lima. 

The Wearing of the Keris. 

The anonymous Historical Description of l\Iacassar says SSonie- 
tim(‘s 2 (h'ifs are (‘arried, one in each hand, that is the left is used 
for guarding,^ very nnudi, one might think, as in tlu‘ European 
‘sword and dagger^ duels. Skeat has a note that Malays never, 
as a riihg (‘arry more than tw^o, one long and oju' short. Baffles 
( \h)l. 11 p. 91) says that the Javanese, in full w^ar costume, carry 
three, one on each side and one behind, one being a w'eapon of his 
ow]] selection, one a pesaka heirloom, and one given to him on his 
marriage by his father-in-law, this last being worn on the left 
side for immediate use. Chester states that in the Peninsula it 
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is the keris of the man’s own choiee which is worn on tlie hd’t side. 
In ordinary dress, Kallles (see J’l : XII, XIII & XIV) says that 
every Javanese carries one kn-iti. and in Court dress a 
knife of the kind called wediuuj is worn on tiie left 
side and ojie knis stuck in the waist hand, behind on the 
right side: in his illustration the khts hilt ]>roj<*('ts in front of the 
right elbow. In other jdates he shows ‘a Madurese’ wearing the 
/•ms* behind but with its hilt projeiding behind the wearer’s left 
arm aJid ‘A Hegent of Java, in undress’ wears it b(*hind. Crawfurd, 
History of Indiaji Arehijxdago, 1 ]). 213, says hn full dn‘ss, 2 or 
3 or (‘ven 4 /r^b'/.s* aic* worn: their valui‘ ajid beauty are a test of 
rank and w«‘alth’. in a ]>hotograj)h published in a Ja])anese ])aper 
in 1913 or 1911 showing the thre(‘ gnait jvrinces of Java at a iiund- 
ing Avith the Japanese (h in C. or (lovcrnor of Java, ea(4i wears 
a sliort kh'ls, p(n‘p(*Jidi('uIar, in his belt at the middle of his ])ack. 

The law's of Malacca — and doublJess other stat(*s had their owm 
sijnilar la'guJations — laid down ju 1 (\s as to who miglit wear a kh'is 
Avith a gold liilt or sluaith eneased in gold, wlnai lln‘ lip of the hilt 
was (0 Im‘ worn, in ju'ai'efiil faslijon, liirned tow*ards the body, or 
wdieii, reads for aetion. with th(‘ tip pointing outwards, and again 
W'heii, at Court, the hill was to he eoiH'<*aIed under a fold of the 
‘^a rong. 


Execution by the keris. 

In some eases tlu’ Sultan S(‘nt his own knns to l)e ns(Ml at an 
e\e(-uti()n, to signify his (onsent or approsal. 

44i(‘ eoiubinned man w'as made to sit hut tluu’e was no rule 
as to lii^ being hound : in some eas(‘s an assistant may }iav(^ ?too<l on 
either side, holding an arm. The e\(‘euti()!U‘r stood behind, and 
phu'ed the point of the kcvis on a small jnui of ('otton-wool Ixdiiiid 
or ov(M’ the ('ollar hom^ on lh(‘ left side (X(‘whol(l, Vol. 1 p. 237, 
(leserihes an aelual (vise wJkmi th(‘ kvri^ wa.s iis(‘(l on tln^ right side — - 
])erhaj)s tlu' eveeutioiuo* eh(^^(‘ wdiiehever Avas more (“onvcmieut to 
himsell) the hlade being held }>erpendieular, arid it Avas then driven 
down to the lu'art. The fienteiu'e may base directed that tlie thrust 
should h(‘ mafle (pji('klv or slowdy. Tlu' use of th(‘ eotlon-Avool Avas 
imjKwtant, it Avas to ])re\en( a How of blood, and Avas held in 
])laee Avith one liand as the blade was witlulrawm. Caldeeot, in his 
])aj)er on .Ii4(*hu stat(\s that only the l\uler e(ml(l use the hi*heading 
sword lor exe('utions, as it shed blood: the Pejighulu (‘onld use 
the kf'm wu'th its [)ad of avooI. 
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Note on the illustrations. 

Jfost of the drawings have been made from sf)eeim(‘ns in Paflbs 
Museum, Singapore. Some liave Ikkui based on ]>rints from e('rtain 
])uhlieations t)e(*ause of ('\}>edi(‘ney or wiiert' ih(‘ro are no sue!) speei- 
]nens in the museum. \Vli(‘r(‘ these oeeur, onl\ (*ssential ])oints liave 
lieeii tak(Mi. For examphs plates XII, XIII, and XIV have been 
made fr(»m Baffles^ History of Ja\a with tin* luu'kgiound and all 
unne(*essarv details left out. In plate XY a imnnlier of the musimm 
staff kindly held the /.vVfx ni tlu‘ recpiired positions. 


The following list , slums from what pnhlieations some of the 
drawings have lieen hase^l and are therefore aeknowledgiHl as su(‘h : — 


Plat(- 

II. 

1, 2 4. 

Indie, 

Olid en 

Xieiiv , 

]!);!(!. 

Xos. 

riato 

ITT. 

N'('(l(“rlnii(Is<-li 
1, 2 & 3. 

Indie, 

( )nd en 

X^ieuw, 

1936. 

Xos. 


Plate XII. Piaffles’ History of Java. Xos. 1 & 2, 

Plate XITI. Baffles’ History of Ja\a. Xos. 1 & 2. 

Plate XI Y. Baffles’ History of Java. Yos. 1 & 2. 

All the text hguros have been drawn from the museum speci- 
mens. 


Ann Bakar bin Pawanchee. 
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Plvte YI. Iverfis ni Sheath, Penin'?iilar T\pe, 
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Pl^TE YIII* Sumatran Ktris Panjans: and '^heatb, 
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Tlvte TX. Pekakak and Shcatli (Patani) 
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Plaie X. Ktrjs ^uliik (Simddiig) and Sheath. 
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Plate XII. (1) Padcn (Jaxaiiesp Prince) Wearing Keris. 

(2) Mentri (Madurese* State Minister) Wearing Kms. 
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Plate XY. Grip of, (1) Keris Paojang seen from below, (?) with 
arm outbtretched, G^) Gommon Kens, seen from below, 
(4) with arm outstretehed. 
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Glossary of Keris Terms. 

Alaiig: medium. K. Alaii^, a Sumatraji type of medium lengih. 
(Also ealled K. AnaL' Ahtng, Skeat). 

Augil : (Bnjau) the wire or rotaii luiidiiig round tlie grip of the 
K. Hululc liili. 

Aring: fretted ^^ork under the ])ointed end of the (janjn. 

Asang-asaug: (Ihijau) the metal hook or ring tlud helps to faskm 
the blade of tlie 1\\ Suliih' to the hdt. See also Lahii-Iakai 
and Sigi. 

Awak: - htmhuig kachaug. (G. (h AA\, Brunei). 

V^ur:- phiojigkok. (G. G. AV . ) 

Jhdiaii : a < omjdimf'ntarv term ‘good’. \. A'. JJahari. 

Ihir] : a variant for Bnhari, 

Batang: tlu^ juirt of the slu'aih Avliicli (' 0 \ers the blade = sarong 
(Denins). 

Baiir-batir : gold loop ornanami on the kh slieath through whnh 
thi' iah-faJi passes. 

Baa ah: h, krri'i, the metal euj) at the ])ase of k. Inlt. 

JbnvaiiL»: a bull), v. h\ Jiairang, 

Beka : a iianie for PNai tree. v. K, Buali Ucka. 

Bekang: K. Hneiu iJehang, a trowel-like k. 

Jielalai: elephant’s trunk. A |)roje(dion on the ganja of a keris 
undei the dagn,- Tulair (JaAa) or Kahv Alang, 

Belurali : a ^iroo\e in k. blade. (Skeat). 

Berlok: \\a\y, sinuous, of k. blade. 

Jh'rpainur : damascumed. 

lh“Ni : iron or steel. 

Betala: (mentioned in Xewbold. in MSS cpioted Imi not exjilained). 

Bunlu : a metal sheath rasing with no slit in it (Gardner). 

Buntut: posterior, butt-end: chap of a k. sheath - sarnpak sarong k. 

Ghaniang: chap of k. sheath (- hiinlat) w^hen made of precious 
metal ami adorned. 

Gberita : K. VherlUt a k. aaui]) \) or more Avaves (Skeat, 13-19). 

Ghieliak: lizard. Kepala r, Gorner of tlie cellar guard guard (gan ja) 
of a k. 

Ghohaii: a rough needle of liorn ot liamhoo. y. K. Chohan, 

Dagu: ehiii. the short lu'oad end of the ganja in a k. Burok T)agu, 
the rough uatiiral (*orner under the ganja Reiah Burok Dagu, 
a ‘lu(‘kv' eraek under tlie ganja. 

Dongkok : = pendongkok, metal eup at base of hilt. 

Dulang-dulang: metal eup at base of k. hilt. 

J)uri Bandan: ornamentation on top of a k. lilade, at back (Skeat), 
(? janggui). 

Kkor buaya ; cwoeodile tail ; a tool use in k. making. 

Ekor rdang: jirawiGs tail; the Imck, long pointed end, of a ganja 
(Skeat). 
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luahas: K, Tcntpang (Uihm, a k. witli the ’whole sln^alh, inc-lnding 
the miupir, ('o\ered with gohl platen 
(huidik: io]) of k. blade, under the (Gardner, ? rpitiditi). 

<ianju: Gollar guard on k. bhnle: if made in erne ]>i(‘e(‘ willi the 
blade. 6b if ‘-x*])arately. 6'. ntni inn paiifj ; if made with a 

fretted ])atlern on tla* underside. 6b rairtui, 6b bh'krnuraiifj, 

naru])i: a k. will) a golden hilt, also mrrubi, 

Ilujong: lh(^ point, tip. of a blade, also ujinup 
llulu: ihe liead. handle, liiH. al^o uhi. 

Iras: ])arent ^toek, origiiial bloek. v. (iunja iras;. 

Janggui : beard : tlx* fretled edg(‘ at the toj> of the l)lade under 
tlx' (j(Vf j(i ( liallk'S ) , 

I\aehang'ka('bang : ornamenialio]i on top of k. blade, in front 
(Skeat ). ( y " 

Kalok : a (-rook. IxmxI lojr, kdok, K. ]lhknh)h\ a \\a\y ‘sinuous k. 
Kambijig kaehang : the hollow in tlx‘ juiddle of tht‘ blade just nnder 
tlx‘ (pin id (tdirdixu*)- aGo divd/r {(t . (b W. Jlruixub) 
Kenehaiia: iihi k. : gold-hilled. 

Iveriv; the Malay dagger. aKo ‘']>elt, in English books, kris, kriss, 
er(‘e>t\ (U’ea^e. 

KTuds: th(‘ following nitainings. whtwe not olherwdsi* staled, are 
tbos(' gi\(ui iii Wbikiiivon^ M-K dictionary. A number of 
otlxu* da\anes(' names are aKo givcai on the ])late showdng 41 
‘eoninion^ \arieti(\H in Raffles’ Ilistory of da\a. 

K. Anak Alang: another name for 1\. .1/c///// (Skeat). 

K. Andiis: a Ab Snlub with 21 or more waives (Ranks). 

K. Ajijur : Rruixd najne for the K. Ibmjddff of Sumatra. ((}. C. WA 
K. A})it Liang: a Ab SnJuh with o w’a\es. (Ranks). 

1\. Raliari : a k. with a lone- nari’ow' straight blade*. Sumatran or 
Ratainb 

K. Tlari: ? = lUihari, 

K. Raw’ang: or Hdivnnq sa-HonqkoI , a gold-handle k. 

K. Reliin/kong: a K. Suluk with 3 wa\es (Ranks). 

K. Rerkalok : a waiw, sinuous k. 

K. Rerlok ; a wnivy, sinuous k. 

K. Berpamur: a k. wdth a laminated or damasked blade. 

K. Bersalut : a k. with a metal sheathing on tlx* seabbard. 

K. Buah Beka: a trowel-like k. ’with ajdade like P(^^tdi fruit, i.e. 

broad and roujided. (a k. wdth a rounded ])oint Gardner). 

K. Bugis: a k. of wdiicdi the handle stands out at right angles. 

K. (T^rita: a k. wdth 9 or more weaves. (Skeat, in note on Xew- 
bold, wnth 11-13 waves; in note h) Wilkinson^s dii*tionary^ 
wdth 13-19 waves). 

I\. (diohan: a k. wdth twin grooves dowm the ec.*ntre of the blade, 
leaving a noedlo-like projection dowm the (‘entre (Gardner). 
K, Gajah Tikor ( ? Ijikor) : a k. with one wnive di-pangkal (Skeat). 
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K. ITauiimaji: a k. with a monkey head under the dagu. 

K, liarubi : a k. wdth a ^/old hilt, akso merubh 
K. dalak Jantaii : a strai^dit k. whieli has no liacliang-Jfachan^ 
( Skeat ) , 

K. dalar dantaji: a k. with hladc* set at a sli^'lit angle to tlie hilt 
((Jardner). 

K. Jaw a Demani \ 

K. Javva Din, am a k» wdth a In’ It of the Me\er(‘d Javanese' iy})(‘. or 
K. Jawa diaiuda’ or ‘Do])ra^ or raksahsa (demon) type. 

K. Javva Sejok ) 

Jv, Jenoya: a A'e/a’v Siihtk watli 7 w^a^es (Banks). 

K. Kakatna : a k. wotli a eo(katoo liilt. 

K. Daniha: a k. with J waves di-fnigdli (Skeat). 

K. laui^siiyar Bisa : (Wilkinson, s. \. not explained). 

K. lii'inona : a k. wnth 21-Jl wavt's (Skiait). 

K, ^1aja})ahit: (‘arliest term of k. ; hdt aiid hlade in one ])ie(e. 

K. Mehda: a k. with a plain 4e(‘h nndainasked hlade. 

Iv. JMeruhi: a gold-hilhal k. : also hanihi. 

K. \aga: a k. with a diaaon down tin* ('entro of the ])lade. 

K. Bajajaran : = A'. Majupahil. 

K. Ihindak: a short k. of Sumatran t\])e. 

K. Panjan,L> : tin* long Sumatran tvpe k. 

K. Parong: I a k. wjth T (»r loss wa\a‘s. (Skeat, with J wuives, 

K. Parong Sari : I or, elsew]i(‘re IJ-'i!) or wa\(‘s). 

K. PaKUf)ati : a Javanesi* t\p(' k. (illiis. in Baltk*s). 

K. Ihitaiii: the Bataiii tvpe k. 

K. Pekakak: tin* Ki]igtislu‘r hilled Batani tvpe k. 

K. Pendek: - A'. Pandal. 

K. Pendok: a k. with g(dd easing at Irnttom of sc-ahhard. 

K. Peiidua: a second oi r(*s(‘rve k. 

K. Penimhul : a k. w itli o waves (Sk(‘at). 

K. Penyalang:^ tin* long Sumatran execution k. 

K. Picliit: a k, with ‘finger*marks’ showing on the Idadc*. 

K. Itaja Laid: a A’. Suluk with a straight hlade (Hanks), 
lx. Pantai: a k\ Suhik with 9-19 wnives (ihmks). 

K. Ih'nti: lirunei name for Sumatran tY})e k. with manv weaves 
(D. (\ W ) 

K. Saf)uknl : a straight-hladed k. 

K. Sempana : a wavv. sinuous k. w'lth ‘h 5 or 1 weaves. (r>-7 Gardner). 
K. ScJiipana Keling: a k. witli J waves (Gardner). 

K. Sem[)ana Bisu : a straight k. (Skeat). 

K. Sonak tidang: a 3-w'nved royal k. in Kaman. So)iak ^ sting. 

K. Sudu Bekang: ^-ake-spoon’, a trow^el -shaped type of k. 

K. Suluk : the Sulu sword-^W.s, also called sun dang, 

K. Surau: (Wilkinson, s. v. *hPris' but not explained.) 
lx. Tajaiig: = K. Paiani, vide Tkjang. 

K. Tambang Sarai : a k. wilh 13 or 15 wwes (Gardner). 
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T\. Tejowa : == K. Th\jpu'a. 

K, T(TH})aiig: a k. with gold easing on whole slieath (‘xeopt the 
(iji Menangkabaii. on whole sheath). 

K. Terapang (!al)ns: a k. with gold easing over the wholo sheath 
(including the s(in(ph‘), 

K. Terj(‘Wa: a k. with 5 waves, in ]k*rak regalia (Winstedt) ; with 
I wave (li-njong (Skeat) : with 3 wavt's (h-ujong (Skeat). 

K. Tetarapan : a k, with a hollow along tlie hlad{‘. 

1\. Tuasik : a k. with 7-9 wa\es (Skeat). 

Khersani : hf'si k. irong from Persian (lulf, Khorasan. 

Kukii Alang: ‘hawk (-law'^ hrhtlai (fujtfli. 

Kukiit: f (thing raised ril) dov\ n (‘eiitv<‘ of ])lade. 

Lakai-lakai: (Prunei) the metal hook or ring tliat helps to fasten 
the blade of th{‘ A*. Snlith to the hilt, aho Asitng-asnng and 
Sb/b 

Lamhai : hunhtii gfijah - (‘le|)hantV tusk, a proj('etion o7) the gnnja 
('lid of k. blade - lidaJi itong. 

Ijidal) 9hong ; 9'iong's tongue - hindxti (jif jnli, aiiovi' llu' hrlahd gnjfdi. 

Lok: a waA(* in a k. blade. 

.Majajialiit : llindu-davanese states 

Mata: e\e. Pladi' or (aitting edge of wi'apoii ; the jioint, tip. 

Melela : undanuisked. 

Meruhi : gold-hilted - haruhi. 

Jbijajaran : davanese kingdom, IdOO-loOO (a.^<oeiated likt* Maja- 
pahit with tlu' oldest k.) 

Paksi : the tang of a blade - puling or iunghuL 

Painiir: mi\(‘d i.e. met(‘orie iron, the damask on a k. made by the 
use of pnmvr: in lati'r times the ])attern (‘ould lu' (‘on- 
trolb'd and ornaim'ntt'd damasks he jirodiiei^d. 

Pandak : short =- pondek, espe(ially of the short Sumatran tyjie of k. 

Ibmjang: long, espec'ially of the long Sumatran ra])i(‘r-/rem. 

Parong: sinuous, /vb Ihtronq witli exceptional number of weaves, 
with 2 1 -29 waives (Skeat). ef. Jhirong Suri, (Wilkinson, 7 or 
less waves — ? a misprint). Jldcupui Hung Tutih mentions 
a I\. Parong Sari with 17 waives. 

Ibisupati : a name of a Javanese type of k. 

Tatani : Krris }\ the ‘kingtislier-hilt’ type. 

lY'kakak: Kingfisher. K. Pelcahalc - tlie Paiani k. 

J^emendak: the eu])-like ring at base of k. liilt = phntongl'ok, pfn- 
dongkok. 

Pendek: short ~ pandak, especially of short Sumatran ty)ie of k. 

Pendok : metal casing on lower part of khd^ sheath. 

Pendongkok: the cup-like ring at base of k. hilt. = phiongkok. 

Ptuidua : K, Pendm, a second or reserve k. 

rk^mimhul : /i. Ponimhul, a k. with 5 w^aves. (Skeat). 

Penongkok: = pev dongkok, 

Penyalang:: /i. Penyalang, the long jxecution k. 
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Piehit: K, Pichii, a k. forged by iingor pressure. / 

Piitiiig : the head or shank of a blade. 

Ketak: a eraek or crack -marking on k. E, Banduf, near the arivgr 
is lu(*kv; E. iJagu Jhiwk^ at broad end of gnnja, in a straight 
k. E. Mayat, ‘Gorpw' grooves^ (Skeat, Malay Magic, ]). 80) 
start from the ])ase of the blade, 

Sampak : Sanipnl’ = Biiniui, chap of Sheat. 

8am})ir: Sampirun, the cross-pi(‘ce of k. sheath. 

8a]>ukal: K, knpul'al, a straight k. (Peninsula), davanese sapukal 
(v. jllust. in Raffles Hist, of Java) is not always straight; 
also = gaiijd k. hammenul out of one pic(*e — sttpul'al — 

without a separate piece added as gnnja. 

Sari : tioMcr-like. K. Parang Sari, a k. of 5 or '< waves (Wilkinson) 
vide ' Parang, 

Sarong; sh(*ath, strictly the part covering the blade as distinct from 
the sa rn /n' /* an d ban fnt. 

Selarak : a metal sluvdh ('asing with a slit closed at th(‘ to[) 
((hirdner). 

Sempana : K. Snnj^ana^ a smuous k. w'iih 8, o or 1 \\aM‘s (Skeat. 
5 waves). 

Sigi: l)and of tliin iiudal roung a k. sheath. Also (Gardner) the^ 
jnetal liook that liclps to lasten tlu' blade of thi^ K, Sal ah' to 
the hilt. S(‘e also A^ang-asang and Lftl'ai-lal'ai. 

Silang: cros^-wise ; ^^i]a)ig k, the long, sharp (*nd of tla^ 

Sudu : Bfdi'atnf, a variety of k. wdtli a short broad blade. 

Siindang: tli(* Sulu K. Suliili. 

Surau: the Jiamc' of tin* traditional maker of tlie J\. Pirfiif. 

Tajang: kickijjg with the heel: J\. Tajang, a nana^ for tin* h\ Jbifani 
iHH'ause it was worn at the laick and cr)nld he ‘kiiked up’ to be 
drawn ov(‘r th(‘ should(*r. Also (Skeat) a k. wdth 8 wav(‘s. 

Paiigkai : stalk, the tang of a blade = pnPing, paks’u 

Tapeh : a metal sheath t'asina: with a slit in it (Gardner). 

Tedas: the cuttinii; edg(‘ of a k. covered wdtli wax wdien the blade 
is tr(‘ated witli a(‘id to bring out th(‘ patnar (Sk(‘at). 

T(‘lutu: the (‘entre ])art of blade, treat(*d wdtli aeid to bring out 
the parnur (Skeat). 

Tto'apang: a gold easijig over the sheath of a Malay k. : if it covers 
tile sanipir also, it is J\\ T(rap}uig Gabiis: in Metiangkabau 
lerajwng covers the whole. 

Tcwasek : a k. wnth i)-18 woives (Skeat). 

Tetfwapan : h\ TMPrapan, a k. wdth a hollow^ along the l)lad(‘. 

Tuah: bfrlaah, lucky, luck-giving, of a talisman. et('. 

Tulang: hone; the raised eentre rib down tlic blade (Gardner) or 
Iml'ui. 

Tuli-tuli : tlie silver — or gold-thread loo]) attach to sheath of k. 

Tuntong : the ])oint of a k. 

Marangka: = .santpir ( Javat^cse), the cross-piece of a sheath. 
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tures: — 

(A) . On Tjandi SuKuit: 

Dk. ]\fARTHA A. Mui^sses, I)e oudhcdcn te Soekoeh, (with photo- 
graphs of Biina forging the Keris). 

“D.iAnA”, (a niontlily magazine), September, 1924. Further illus- 
trations on the same subject. 

Dk. W. F. STETTEKiiEm. Enkele oudhedeii van Java on elders,, 
Ghapter I ^'Bijl of KoedP^ (illustrated as 1 ) 0 Fore) in 
“Djawa” U»;Ui. 

(B ) . O.N T.iakdi Panataran : 

Dit. J. Jj. A. Braa'des, Beselirijviiig ^UI1 TJanili Singasari en de 
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A soarcli in the '•Ondheidkundig Versing” (reports of tlie (Govern- 
ment Arcluieo[ogieal Services), might also produco 
references. 
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A Note on Sai 

By W. Ltneiian 

The Portugiiefie writer, crEredia, writing in IGIJ^ A.D. men- 
iioiied the river Cm as a gold -producing area. Cea has been i<lenti- 
iied hv Mr. Justice Mills in his translation of d^Eredia (J.K.A.- 
Vol. VI jr^ IH. I, 1930) with the Sai or Teluhin delta 

in l^atani. 

The late Mr. V. B. C. Baker ( J .R. A.S.M.B., Vol. XV, Pt. 

I, ])p. S^7-S) imwitthigly referred to my ^‘History of Paining'^ 
(J . ir A .S.M.B., Vol. XIV, Pt. JI, 193G) in such terms as would 
Jead it to he l)e}ieved that 1 liad made mention of Sai therein. 
Mr. Anker Rontse (J .R. A .S.M .B., Vol. XX, Pt. 1, 1947, pp. 
24 - 0 ), Following Mr. Baker’s a('(‘ 0 unt. also credits me with the 
mention of Sai. In fact there is not a single reference to Sai 
ill niv ‘Tlistory”. 

Mr. Baker apj)ears to have thought that when tlu‘ Malays spoke 
of orang Si/tm they meant ‘Tlu* men of Sai”. But, although Sai 
was a territory situated within the jurisdiction of Siam, the Malays 
ne\er confused the names Siam and Sai. To them S(fi meant the 
territory of that name in Siam, while Siam meant the (‘(uintry of 
Siam (and omng Siain meant the men of the country of Siam, 
from whatever stock they came). 

Although Mr. Baker’s conjecture that, in the eyes of the 
Malays, the word Smm w’as equivalent to Sai is not (‘orre(*t, it is 
highly probable that he is right in his view that it was miners from 
Sai, entering Pahang liy the Galas river and by Pulai (the route 
followml by the pre-war eastern railway) who played a notable 
])art in developing some of the gold-fields, in ITu Pahang, in the 
Mukim of Gua, in the vicinity of the gold-thdd of the river Tui — 
])rehistoric finds in wdiich wwe described by Mr. Tweedie in 

J. R.A.S.M.B., Yol XX, Pt. 1, 1947— is a placemame, Gm Sm\ 
“The Cave of Sai/’ 

Sai, at one period, wuis included in the kingdom of Patani, 
The rebellion of Patani against Siam in 1830 — IStSl resulted in its 
dismemberment into the petty States of Sai, Legeh, Jala, Jaring, 
Reman (or Raman), Xongchik and the present attenuated pro- 
vince of Patani. 
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The Sources of the Shellabear Text of the 
Malay Annals 

By W. Lixehan 

Slu‘llabear, in tho iiitrodiictioji to his Jawi edition of the 
Malay Annals, (Siiif^apore, 189()), inenti(nis the materials on whieh 
he based his text. Idiese were as follows ; 

(1) l.eydeids iranslaliom London, 1821, (to whieh further 
redVrenee is made below). 

(‘^^) A eo})y of an edition printed in Singa[>ore (])robably at 
the Mission Press subsequent to the y('ar 1831) and 
obtained 1 )y Sliellabear in the Logan library, Singapore, 
li was withoiil either date, im])rint or title page, but 
liad an introdiietion, ]>robal)ly by Abdullah Munshi, who, 
hoAve\er, did not indieate tlie souJ'ce from whieh he got 
his materials. “The text of this old Singapore edition 
has ever sinee lieeii (*onsidered as the standard”. Sliella- 
hear based his edition mainly on this text. 

(3) iVn uiH'ompleted revised edition hv M. Ed. Ihilaurier 
( Imprirnerie Xationale, Ihiris, 184!)) almost identieal 
with (2), hut written after eoiiiparison witli lA^vden’s 
translation, and with a MS. ‘LV” whieh IMjnappel, in 
his aeeoiinl of the Malay MS. in tlie Leideti Library, 
(‘onsidered to he the best of the MS. of the Malay 
Annals in that eolleetion. 

(4) The first volume of a Freueli translation liv M. L. Man'cl 
Devie (Paris, 1878). 

(o) An edition. ])rinted in Holland in 1884, reprodueed 
from (2) but with jairts of Abdullah’s iutroduetiori and 
sections of the text omitted. 

(6) W. E. Maxwell’s MS. whieh bears the copyist’s date 12()6 
A.H. and in which ^Tiiiotations in Arabic and Javanese 
are for the most part omitted.” 

(7) Munshi Muhammad All’s MS. Both this and (G) are 
practically identical with MS. ‘^A” of Dulanrier (which 
differs very considerably from (12) ), From this and 
from (6) Shellabear obtained additions which had not 
previously appeared in any published text. 
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In the Preface to his first (Romanised) edition (Singapore,. 
1898) Shellabear statics that he was able to (‘oinpare the text of his 
Jawi edition with an MS. in tlie possession of Mr, E. J. Wilkinson^ 

It will be seen, therefore, that although he bases his text mainly 
on (2) Shellalx^ar has also used the other material specified above* 
This must he borne in mind when J refer to the ^‘Shellabear texP^ 
in my ])aper ^‘Notes on the Texts of the Malay Annals^’, which 
appears in this issue of the Journal. 

Pol. James Low, in his translation of the Kedah Annals 
(Iliknyat Maroug Mahufvangm) , wrote the following note regard- 
ing JxndeiPb translation of the Malay Annals: 

have for coinenieiii'e sake used I^eydeiPs Translation of these 
Annals where it gives the whole of the original (pas- 
sage) but have reverted on the latter where that is not the 
ease. The copy in ih(‘ Arabic character in my }>ossession, 
vliudi WHS ])urchased from a shop-keeper, seems to have lieen 
maili* about twenty years ago and to have hetai in the possession 
of some English orientalist, as it has marginal annotations, 
wliere he thought the sense obscure^, lie states in a note that 
‘tliis ([.eyclen^s) translation is merely a free rendering of some 
of the ])rinei]ml incidents it contains. Ibrahim the Moanshee 
made a copy of the Salelata Salatin (Malay Annals) at Maltu'ca, 
and took it with him to Bengal, where h(‘ was in the service 
of Dr. Leyilon. Ihralnm read the hook to thte Doctor and 
explained the meaning to him, and he wrote down what he 
seems to have considered as worthy of notice. This is the 
account whicli Ihrahim gives me. It would indeed be tedious 
to translate all the jirolixity and repetitions of a Malayan 
anilior, but this translation is tolerably faithful. There is 
considerable variation in the Malayan copies.’ These remarks 
seem to me quite justifiable.” 

Shellabear, it a])pc‘ars, was not aware of this refenmee to 
Leyden’s translation which may also have escaped the notice of 
other commentators on tlie texts of the Malay Annals. 
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By W. Linehak 

The text of the Malay Annals recorded in MS. No. 38 of the 
Eaffles Collection in tlie Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
London, was published in ronianised script bv Sir Richard \Yjnstedt 
in J.R.A.S.M.B., Vol. XV J. Pt. IJL 1938. The body of this 
text is, on grounds, considered to .be one of the earliest, jf 
not the earliest, version of tlie Annals, in the composite form in 
which we know them, yet discovered, and to have been written 
l)efore 1536 A.Dd The Preface to the text was written in 1612 — 
1613, The view here }nit forward is that, not only the body, bfit 
tile ]V(‘fa('e is, in all respects, aniong the earliest and tli(‘ least cor- 
rupt that we possess. Here, too, is discussed the identifi('ation of 
the plm-c called (loa in the Shclla]>ear Preface of the Annals.- 

Following are the relevant extracts from the Prefaces of Raffles 
Xo. 18 and of Shellaboar.^ 


1 The first written material (pedigrees etc.) which formed a basis for the chronicle 
that ultimately emerged as the Malay Annals, though in the Malay language, 
must have been expressed m an Indian alphabet or an alphabet derived from an In- 
dian such as the Old Javanese script. Before the introduction of Islam this earlier 
alphabet was used m Malaya. One result of its replacement by the Arabic 
senpj^ was that any Malay records written in the earlier script, if they did 
survive, though in the Malay language, could not be read (or could only in- 
differently be read) by Malay writers almost certainly by the end of the isth 
century. When was the earlier alphabet iq use in Malaya replaced by Arabic? 
We may get an indLation of the date from the "ordeal” stone in the ancient 
pre-Muslim and Muslim graveyard at Pengkalan Kempas in Ncgn Sembilan. 
On two faces of this stone is commemorated, in thd Malay language, in Arabic 
script, the death in 14^7 A.D. of a chief. On the two other face?, prefaced 
by a religious invocation in Arabic script, is a record of the same event written 
in the Old lavanese alphabet, in the Malay language but interspersed with 
Javanese words. The date on the tombstone (1467 A D ) seems to provide the 
turning date by which the earlier script was replaced by the Arabic as the 
alphabet generally in use in Malaya. Accounts of the Pengkalan Kempas monu- 
ments by Mr. I H N Evans, the late Mr. C Boden Kloss and the late 
Dr, P V van Stein Callenfels are given in the Journal of the F M S Museums, 
Voi IX, Pt in, 1921, and Vol. XII, Pt IV, 1927. As to the writing used 
in Malacca, see the description of that country written in the Hai-Yu (1537) — 
Groenveldt, "Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca,” Second Series, 
Vol, I, p 246 — referring, no doubt, to the period prior to the Portuguese 
conc[uest of ijit* where it is said that the people "write with Indian letters’. 

2 See my note in this issue of the Journal entitled "The sources of the Shellabcar 
Text of the Malay Annals”. 

5 Words which have no bearing on the present theme and which are not necessary 
for an understanding of the sense of the passages arc omitted. 
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Eafples No. 18 Pkkface 

. ... sa-rilm dua-puloh esa iahuii, pada tahtin (^u al-awal 

(I)al awal) pada diia-belas liari bulau Rabi’uJ-awal pada hari 
Ahad pada waktu dhoha ])ada zaman k^rajaan Paduka SM 
Sultan ‘AlaVd-diu Ri^ayai Shah.... sMang bSniegeri di- 
Pasir Raja, dewasa itu bahawa Si?ri Narawaiigsa yang bernama 
Tun Bainbang anak Sheri^ Agar Raja, l^etani, ia-itu datang 
ineujunjongkan titah Yang PMuan di-Hilir . . . Demikian 
bunyi-nya titah yang niaha mnlia itu : ‘Bahawa hanil)a minta 
di-prr})natkaji hikayat pada Bendahara, jmda hari prriuivrari 
(- })eraturan) segala raja-raja Melayu dongan i8ti‘adat-nya 
siipaya di-dengar oloh anak c‘hu(‘hu kita yang komudiau dari 
kita dan di-kr*tahui-nya-lah segala perkataan shahadan bmdeh 
fa‘'idah-]ah mrn’eka itu dari-pada-nya.^ Sa-t?lah fakir . . 
intniengar titali yang rnaha rnulia itn niaka tt^rjunjong-lah atas 
l)atii ke})ala fakir dan berat-iah atas sagala anggota fakir. 
Maka fakir bergundiang-lah diri fakir })ada niengusaliakan . . . . 
Maka fakir karang-lali hikayat ini dan fakir liimpuiikan 
dari-pada segala riwayat orang tuha-tnlui daluilu kala supaya 
akan inonyukakan duli hadhrat baginda. Maka fakir namni- 
nya hikayat ini SuIalatu^s— 'Salatina yaani ])oratiiran spgala 
raja-raja.’’ 

Following is a translation of this passage: 

in the yf'ar J()2], in the year dal aind, on the J‘3t]i of 
the month Rabihri-awaP, on a Sunday at the hour of early 
forenoon, in the reign of Seri Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-din Ri‘ayat Shall 
.... while he had a hettleinont at Pasir Raja, at that tiim^ 
Seri Xarawang.si, who was named Tun Bainbang, son oP Sheri 
Agar Raja, of Patani*', came bearing a eommaand from the 
J’rinee Down-stream. Tfiia was the Prinee’s command: T 
ask the Bendahara^ to make a history about the institutions 


4 An archaic from of Seri. 

5 13 May, i^i2. 

6 The correct translation is as given above, and not "Sri Akar, the ruler of 
Patani". The eldest son of the late Raja of Patani is called Tengkn Seri Akar 
Raja. The second son, Tengku Mahmud Mohaidin, considers that the original 
version was probably Seri Akar 'di-Raja, the title of a chief. As to the name 
7 '«w Bambang^ sec the pedigree of the Orang Kaya Maharaja Perba of Jelai, 
given on pp. 201 — 20 f of my "History of Pahang" where mention is made 
of a "Tun Bandan" of Patani, a garbled reference, perhaps, to the same person. 
Tlie Tun Bambang of Patani mentioned in the Preface may indeed have been a 
Patani Chief under whose direction miners from Sai (a territory at that time 
included in Patani) worked the gold-fields on the Tui in Ulu Pahang. The 
river Tui is in the vicinity of Gua where the associations with Sai are still 
commemorated in the name Cua Sai, "the Caves of Sai”. See my paper on Sai 
appearing in this issue of the Journal. Historical contacts betweetf Patani andt 
Pahang at the beginning of the 17th century are dealt with beloV« 

7 Sir Richard Wmstedt, in his translat^ion of this Passage (loc. cH.j p. 39), omits 
mention of the word Bendahara which appears in the corresponding Malay^ tejt(. 
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of all Malay kings and their customs so that our descendants 
who (?ome after us may listen to it, and that they may know 
all that has been related and furthermore, that they may 
benelit by it.^ When the humble writer. . . heard tlie com- 
mand of His Highnohs, humbly and willingly did he accept 
the task laid upon his head, and heavy on lus limbs it lay. 
And the humble writer bestirred himself diligently to carry 
out (the task) And the humble writer (‘omposed this 

history. . . , and he compiled it from all the lore of the peojde 
of old in order to gladden the heart of His Jfighness. And 
the luimble writer named this history SulalatuVSalatina, that 
is to say, ^The Institutions of Kings' 

The SlJELLABEAK Pkeevc'e 

(TIktc is no inlerrii])t)on in ihe scqiKUice of the text as written 
hut to facilitate releieiu'e t<' its respective ])ortions. these ])ortions 
are here designaled as Part 1 and Part 11). 

Pari /. 

“Pada siiatu Jiiasa Ijahawa fakir dndok ]an]a suatii majlis 
(hu)pan orang besai-hesar hersenda guran. Ihida antara itu ada 
sa-orang orang besar tmdebeh inulia-iiNu dan terleheli ))esar 
inertal»at-n}a dari-pada rang lain, jnaka berkata ia ka~[)ada 
fakjr, Hlainba dengar ada liikavat Melayu di-bawa oleli orang 
dari (Joa, barang kita pcrhaiki kira-nva dengan isti'adat-nya 
su])nya di-ketahui oleh segala anak cluu'hn kita yang komudian 
(lari-pada kita dan holeli (li-ingatkan-n\a oleh segala nier(‘ka-itu 
shahad'an ada-lah heiadeh fahdah ia (lari-])ada-n}a.’ Sa-lfdali 
fakir iiieiiengar demikian jadi berat-lali alas anggota fakir 
Tnn Muliammad }iama-nya. Tun Seri T^anang timang-tiniang- 
an-nya. Ihiduka Pain gelaran-nva B aulaliaui . . Melayu 
bang^a-nya dari P>iikit Si-(Uintang Mabanicru, Malakat negeri- 
nya, Batu Sawar darii’s-sallain. 

Pmi IL 

^Hlemikian kata-nya, Tetekala hajrat al-nabi salla’llalui alaihi 
W'a-sallam sa-rilm dua-puloli satu tahun ]va-j)ada tahun Hal 
))a(hi dua-belas liari bulan PabPiBl-aw^al ka-pada hari Khamis 
..pada zaman kerajaan Marluim yang mangkat di-AtPeh 
Sultan ^Vla'uM-din Pi^vai Sliah ..sedang Imginda l)er- 
neger] di-Pasai de\vasa itu-lah datang Raja Jlew'a Said ka-pada 
hamlia Seri Xarawangsa yang bernama Tun Bambang, anak 
SSri Akar Pain, Petani, mfnjunjongkan titah Yang di-Per- 
inan di-Hilir Sultan Abdullah Ma^ayat Shah ....Demikian 
hunyi titah yang maha nuilia itu: ‘Bahaw'a kda minta per- 
huatkan hikayat pada Bendaliara peri persetua dan peraturan 
aegala raja-raja Melayu dengan isti^adat-nya sa-kali supava 
di-ketahui oleh sPgala anak chuchu kita yaiig kt^mudian dari- 
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pada kita di-ingatkan oleh m6reka-itu shahadan bfroleh fn^idah- 
lah ia dari-pada-nya. . . ^ 

A translation of this passage follows: 

Pari I. 

^‘'One day the humble writer was sitting engaged iu light con- 
versation in the company of chiefs. Among them was a chief 
of higher station and rank than the others, and lie remarked 
to the humble writer, hear there is a Malay history brought 
by people from Goa. ('onld we not imjirove it, and all that 
it relates, so that it might be known to all our descendants 
after us, and be remembered by them and, that they might 
derive advantage therefrom?^ When the humble writer heard 
this, heavy on his limbs lay the task ..Tun Muhammad 
his name was, familiarly known as Tun Sri Lanang, and 
Padnka llaja Bciulahara was his title. . by race a Malay 
from Bukit Si-Guntang Mahameru, Malakat Iris country, Batu 
Sawar the abode of ])(*a(‘e. 

Pari IL 

^^And this is what he says. It was jii the year 10!31 of the 
Prophet (God bless and save him) in' a Dal year, on the 12th 
of the month Rabi’u’l-awal on a Thursday in the reign 
of the late Sultan who died at Aeheh^, Sultan ^AhPuM-din 
l?i*avat Shah.. ..while the king was settled at Pasai, that 
Raja Dewa Said eame to me Sri Narawangsa, named Tun 
Bambang, son of Sri Akar Raja, of Patani, bringing a (*om- 
inand from the Prince Down-stream, Sultan Abdullah Ma^ayat 
Shall. This was the Prince’s command: ‘We ask the Beiida- 
hara to make a history of the principal events and of all the 
Malay kings together with their customs so that it may be 
knowui by all our (lescendants after us and that it may be 
remembered by them and that they may derive profit there- 
from.. 

The following are among the ])oints which indicate that the 
Preface to Raffles 18 is earlier and less corrupt than, at least, 
the sources from ^vhieh Shellabear compiled the Preface to his 
edition, 

1. The Shellabear Preface mentions Sultan ^Ala’u’d-din a® 
dead at the time that Preface was penned whereas Raffles Ho. 
18 makes no mention of his death. The inference is that the 
latter was written between the 33th May, 1612, the date on 
which the order was given to compile the Annals, and the 6th 
June, 1613, the date of that Sultan’s death. This inference k 

1 , 

8 On ^ June, 
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strengthened by the fact that the down-stream prince (who, 
on the death of his predecessor in June, 1613, became Sultan 
AbdulFah Ma^ayat Shah) is not dcscri])ed as Sultan in llaffles 
No. 18 Preface, whereas he bears that designation in the 
Shellabear Prefac^e. 'The Shellabear Preface was written cer- 
tainly after the 6th June, 1613, as were all the other Prefaces 
that mention Sultan ^AlahiM-din as deceased and his successor 
Sultan Abdu^llah iMa^ayat Shah as reigning. 

2. It is highly ])ro1)able, as I attempt to show ])elow, that the 
name written as Raja Dewn Said in the KShellalK'ar Preface is a 
corruption of Raja J)ewa Saii whix-h itself originates from a 
corruption of an (‘arlier text, perhaps, the Pafhes No. 18 
Preface. The jiame does not appear in Paffles No. 18, and, 
its absence, so far froni ])eing a defecd in that Preface, as 
thought by Sir Pidiard Winstedt, appears to he yet another 
indi(‘Htion that the Preface is one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, of whidi we have knowledge. 

It is suggested that the creation of the words Raja Deiva Stnd 
occurred in the following way. A (‘Opyist, transcribing from the 
Preface of Raffles No. ,18 (or its counterpart) made the mistake 
(not uncommon among copyists) of rediijdication : he wrote twice 
the words dewam ifu. This resulted in the juxta})osition of the 
words Rasir Raja dca'asa i(u deirasa ?7ii. A later c<>})vist, using 
this (*orru])ted text, wrongly read /Wrf for A/.su*r. This left the 
following word Raja disc'onnected with any word that made sense, 
but the copyist’s difflculty was solved (for liimself Imt not for 

otliers!) by interpreting tin* first deiraMi if a ( ) as Detra 

Sail ( ), words whicffl, it will he seen, are of exactly the 

same lettering in Malay S(Ti])t. Sait was not a name, known to 
Malays, so in some instances, (‘opyists transformed tlie word 

into Said ( ), a word whicli has an almost identical jjronim- 

ciation, and wliich, as a ])ersonal name, wa^^ well known to ]\ralays. 
Then, to cap all the corruptions, later copyists of some texts of the 
Preface, with a ktiowlodge of the liistorical correctness of Pasir 
Raja as the place of residence of Sultan Ala’u’d-din, changed Pasai 
back to Pas^ir Raja, leaving the other corruptions undisturbed. 

The reading Raja Dnva Said or Raja I)piva Sait, to make 
sense necessitated further changes, and the copyist who wrote the 
text on which the Shellabear Preface was based proxwded to make 
these changes, it is suggested, in the following way. lie transposed 
dafung so as to come immediately before Raja Dewa Said: for 
hcdim^ wrote Ica-pada; transposed hamha (a word used correctly 
in the Preface of Raffles No. 18 as a reference by a raja to himself 
in an affectation of humility) so as immediately to precede S^ri 
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Namwanfjm, aud replac'ed it by the royal heia; and deleted h-ihu 
All these alterations gave some sense to the passage. 

Tills ex])lanation of the various processes involved in the crea- 
tion of the fictitious Enja Deiva Sm( would aj)pear to (‘over all the 
corru])tioiis, in tills n^sjieet, of the various texts of tlie Prct'aceB 
to the Annals. Thus, for instance, of the MS. of the Annals in the 
Library of the lh\val .Asiatic So(d(‘ty, London, Raffles col](‘ction 
Nos. 35, 39 and tSO have Padr xRuja and Raja Deiva Sait; the 
Mavvvell h("(]ucst No. 26 docs not mention Raja Dewa Sait (or its 
variation As we haie *<(‘en, tlic Shcllabear Prefac'i' has Rnsai 
and Raja Dewa SaifJ. Leyden’s translation of the Annals has 
Pasai, and Raja Deiva Sail, 

The SlicHalaaij’ T’rcface ajipcars to consist of two introductions 
wittcii at different tinu's, the one superimposed upon llu' otlier. 
1 hav(* d(‘signated them above as Parf 1 and Pari II and will liere 
so refer to them. 

Ihirt II, as T hav(' attenijited to show, deriv(Ml its sour(‘e from 
the Raffles No. 18 Preface (or a counterjiart of ii) and enuTged 
as a ('()rruj)t(‘d form of that Prefac'C. 

Pari I (which doev not a]>pcar in Ral1l(‘s No. 18) refers to a 
chr(mi(‘]e or history brouglil- from a ])laec whieh is (‘all(‘d Goa, tlie 

spelling of which, in old Malay script, was , or, in niorci 

modern s('rij)t . Goa or Gna, in tlie Malay language, may 

mean (‘ither the Portuguese town of Goa, or a cave or cares. Tlie 
Goa of the ShcllalH^ar Pr(‘fa(‘e, and indeed of all ilie Prcfai'es that 
nuuition that name, has Jiitliefto been generally accvjitcd as inean- 
the Portuguese headcjuarters in India. Tlie view here })ui forward 
is that we lUH'd not look so far afield for the idcntilk-ation of this 
place, and that we are likedv to find it much nearer liouu*: that the 
term refers, not to the I’ortuguese Goa but to one of two localitic^s 
in Pahang 

(1) a lo(*aliiy called Gaa ((‘cntri'd alioiit a place ealled Gaa Sai) 
situated on the riv(‘r Jtdai north of Kuala Li pis, in the 
vicinity of the aindent gold-fields of the Tui, just south of 
Bukit Betong whieh has long been the liead-ijuarters of one 
of file major chiefs of Pahang, the Orang Kaya Maharaja 
Perlia of Jelai; 


9 Sir Richard Winstedt, loc. vit, p|>. 37-39. 

10 Sir Richard Vf'instedt’s view as to the **history from Goa”, from which I ditfer, 
is given in J R A S M B , Vol. XVI, Ft. HI, 1938. 
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(2) tile Kota Gelangg-i ^ronp of eaves aronnd which so many 
legends gathered and wdiich are the principal and most fainons^ 
eaves of Pahang 

For the purposes of the present theme it will be ])roritable to 
examine the history of »Johore and of its sister State, Ihihang, during 
that short but very troubled period between Mav, 1('A2 (the date 
on which the order was given to compile the Malay Annals) and 
the bth June, KUd (the date of the death of Sultan ^AlahiM-din 
Pi'ayat Shah), and to endeavour to glean therefrom some informa- 
tion which would enable us to identify the (h)a of tin* Shellahoar 
Pnd'aee. 


On the 13lh May, 1012, the A^ang di-Pertuan di-hilir (of 
dohore), tlieii in the position of crown priiK-e, ord('red the Malay 
Annals to he eompiled. In September, 1012, J chore fonrs sa('ked 
Pahang. Ae(*ordiiig to lhit('h records, the dohore ruler himself 
was making pre])arations to go to Pahang and drive home tlte atta(‘k 
on that country. In that year, according to the same authority, 
(lie (^ueen of Patani who had not seem her sister, the wife of tlie 
Sultan of Pahang, for 28 years s(‘nt a tle(‘i to Pahang to c(>11e('t her 
relati\(‘ and bring her hack to Jbitani. Ac-eording to Chinese 
re(‘oi’dsd“ ndVrriiig to (OTiiis which may reasonably In* ascribed 
to this particular time, the king of Pahang (Sultan Ai)dul (Jiafur), 
])aving Indrothed his daught(‘r to the son of the ‘‘vi(‘t‘roy'^ of 
doliOH'd'^ received liis pro^pectiv(* son-in-law in Paliang. Put there 
a}>])eared to have been another suitor for the Pahang ])rijie(^S'' ; the 
son of the king of Brunai. A (piarrel brok(‘ out between ri\ai 
suitors; the “viceroy'^ of dolion* went liome, colhadfal an army and 
atta('k(ai T’ahang. The p(‘ 0 ()le of I’abang, taken unprepared, dis- 
j)ersed witliout fighting; and the’ king of Pabajig Jed to the '^*gold 
monntains^k “At that time tlio s])irits in the country waihal for 
three days, and half of the ])eople had been killed”. J'lius the 
Chinese record. 


IT ''History of Pahang”, pp. 241-147. J R A S M B , Vol. XIV, Pt. II, 1936. 
See also pp. 29-34. That the fame of Kota Gclanggi extended beyond the 
borders of the present boundaries of Pahang is indicated by the Ne^ri Sembilan 
legend (recorded by Wilkinson in his "Malay History, Pt. V, Notes on Negri 
Sembilan”, pp. 7-8, Government Press, Kuala Lumpur, 1911) that Batin Seri 
Alam, the fabled ancestor of the ruling chiefs of Sungei Ujong, Kalng, Jclebu 
and Johol is still in hiding in the caves of Kota Gclanggi. This legend is worth 
comparing with that of Toh Sri Lam (perhaps a variant of Batin SHi Alam) 
described in the Appendix to my paper, "The Prince of Chini”, which appears 
in this issue of the Journal. 

12 "History of the Ming Dynasty”, quoted in "Notes on the Malay Archipelago” 
by W. P Groenveldt: Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China, referring 
to the period ^an-Li (1373—1619). 

13 Probably Raja Bongsu alias Yang di-Pertuan di-hilir, later Sultan 'Abdullah 
Ma'ayat of Johore, who, when he was crown prince or "viceroy”, ordered the 
compilation of the Annals, 


lGi7] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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On the 7th May, 1613, the Sultan of Acheh conquered 
< Johore and carried off to Acheh the Johore Sultan 'AVu’d-din 
Ea^ayat Shah who died there in captivity on the 6th June, 1613, 
and was posthmously known as Marhum Mangkat di- Acheh. In 
June, 1613, the Yang di-Pertnan di-hilir became ruler of Johore 
with the title of Sultan ‘Abdullah Ma‘ayat Shah. 

We have wn that the ruler of Pahang, Sultan Abdul Ohafur 
fled to the “gold mountains’^ which, in Pahang, can be no other 
region liut ITlu 1‘ahang. According to Dutch records, the Sultan 
owned gold-mines which, in Pahang, are all situated in Dlu Pahang. 
From Perak Malay records we know that this ruler had special con- 
nections with Uhl Pahang because he gave the watershed of the 
'Tembeling as a present to one of his sons on the occasion of the 
latter’s marriage with a Perak princess. According to a family-tree 
of the Maharaja Pcrba of Jelai it was this Sultan who gave the 
family its chieftaincy. A tradition in the family of the heacliiuui of 
the Oraiig Kaya Sotia Wangsa of JJpis relates that the Oraiig Kaya 
Maharaja Pcrba of Jelai first settled in the Jelai about 15J11 A.l)., 
that is to say, during the reign of Sultan Abdul (ihafur. All this 
information shows the close ties that existcnl between that Sultan 
and Ulu I’ahang where, according to the prc'seiit thesi««, is situated 
the Goa of the Sliellabear I’reface. 

On his flight to Ulu Pahang, Abdul (Jhafur must have been 
pursued by bis Johore enemies. Nowhere is this expressly ^at«Jd, 
but it is not an unreasonable assumption. When Iskandar llliuda of 
Acheh sacked Pahang, in 1617 A.D., his forces penetrated as far as 
the Bertam, and their incursion is still commemorated by the name 
of rajiids on that river, Jeram Musoh Kamm, “The Rapids of the 
Enemy’s Boat-wreck.” The Gva in Pahang (whether situat^nl in 
the plac'o at the present time so named, or at Kota (lelanggi) lie 
much further clown the main water'way, and are much more acces- 
sible to invading fleets of boats citing from the estuary of the 
xiver Pahang. 

The ideiitific‘ation of Goa with the Portuguese jiossession of 
that name seeius to have originated with I^yden whose translation 
of the relevant passage reads: 

“I hap])ened to be present at an assembly of the learned and 
noble when one of the principal persons of the })arty observed 
to me, that he has heard of a Malay story which had lately 
l)een brought by a nobleman from the land of Oua ...” 

In fact, none of the Malay texts (so far as I am aware) give 
tamh Ova or negeri Gva of which *^the land of 6ua” wc^ld be an 
accurate translation. If the compiler of the Annals who mentioned 
Gm (or Ooa) had meant the place of that name in India he would 
almost certainly have referred to It by oUe of these terms. 
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The view, then, here put forward is that the Goa of the Sheila- 
bear Preface is, not Goa in .India, but a place in Pahang, and, lead- 
ing from that conclusion, that the ‘^listory brought from Goa” was 
a history brought from Pahang, in fact one of the spoils brought 
back from that country by the Johore forces. This history was 
quite distinct from the history in Kaffles No. 18 (though the 
materials on which both were based were in many res})ects the 
same). It was *^‘improved”‘(d/-/?cr?;ai>t) by a Johore editor (who 
incidentally also had access to Raffles No. 18) and in its ‘^imjiroved” 
form eventually emerged as one of the sources of the Shellabear text. 

But this ^^listory brought from Goa” still retained something 
of its Pahang fla^'our even after ‘‘im])rovements”. It retained, 
for instam^e, the passage describing Pahang at the time of its 
capture liy the Malacca Malays from the Siamese (or Siamese- 
dominated) ruler, Maharaja Dewa Sura, about 1454 A.P, A trans- 
lation of this passage follows: 

^‘Jn Pahang was a settlement called Piira. The river of the 
country was shallow, its strands pleasant; the waters of the 
river ran fresh right inio the sea. Alluvial gold was to be 
found there, broad plains, and jungles stocked with elephants, 
bison (said to be iiot very much smaller than elejdiants), deer 
and monkeys.” 

The passage does not appear in Raffles No. 18 text. Similarly 
witli the ej)isode about the capture of Maharaja Dewa Sura, which 
event or*cnred about the same time: the Shellabear text relates 
liow he was (‘aptureil at a certain rapids (on the Temheliiig) which, 
from tlip circumstances surrounding the capture, was thereafter 
called Jvmm Koi, Raffles No. 18 text gives no indication of the 
loealitv of his (‘apture except that it was in the hinter-land of 
Pahang. The aecurate descriptive passage about Pahang and the 
Jeram Koi episode afford a local colour to tlie Shellaliear text which 
can only have been given by somebody veil acquainted with Pahang. 

Again, (to go back to a much earlier jiliase of history), there 
is a legend recorded in both Raffles No. 18 and the Shellabear 
texts about the capture by a Raja Shulan (thought to Ive the Ghola 
prince, Rajcndra Chola 1, wlio carried out raids in the region of 
Malaya about 10‘<J5 A.D.) of a place called Gelang Gui, ^Svhose 
black stone fort still exists”. Raffles No. 18 text does not attempt 
to locate Gelang Gui but the Shellabear text places it the upper 
reaches of the river Jol)ore. A conjecture ])ut forward in the ^Tlis- 
tory of Pahang” (written kffore I had had the opp'ortunity to read 
the relevant passage in Raffles No. 18) was that Gelang Oui (oi^ 
its variant reading lienggni) really referred to the caves of Kota 
Gelanggi in Pahang, and that the legends about the place were 
altered^ in what emerged as the Shellabear text, to suit Johore pride 
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l>v locating the plaee in Johore.^^ The silence of Baffles No. 18 
text m to the location of this place corroborates the view ])ut for- 
ward in inj ^^History^\ In fact the placing, by the Shellabear 
1:6xt, of (ielang Gui in Johore was one of the ‘^^iin])roveinents^’ of 
that ‘^history brought from Goa^\ 

Jt may be contended that, while Ooa does not refer to the 
Portagues(‘ place of that name, it does not necessarily mean iliat 
(roa hi Pahang is designated : there are many places in Malaya to 
which the term goa “cave’’ could have referred. That (‘ontention 
is perfectly valid, but in the circumstajices attending the jieriod 
at whi(*b the sources ol those Pretai*es to the Annals which jiiention 
Goa were written, Pahang, for the reastms here given, Ims a spetial 
^(‘lairn to preference. 

To sum u]) the view liere )>ut forward. The niK'lens of tlie 
Malay Annals was writlen in Mabu'C'a, and liy 1511 A.D., no doubt, 
at least one copy of tliis nucleus Avas in (‘\istence. Whe]) Malai'ca 
fell to the PortugiicH^ ii' that year the fugitive Sultan Mahinud 
tied to Pahang (where he stayed a year). Jlis entourage must have 
brought with them this early version of the Annals, and also a 
co})y (or we may assume that a ('Ojiy uas made during Ins sojonrn in 
Pahang). When he departed from Ibihang a copy remained be- 
hind, and Pahang writers took the o})})ortunity to intioduct^ into 
this \ersion Ibihang local colour in the respects indic'atcMl al) 0 \e. 
When .lohore forces invaded Pahang in 1(>12 A.D. they manageal 
to obtain, at a ])lace ])opularly known a.s OVac (jirohabtv the Oua 
north of Kuala IJjiis wliere ancamt gold-fields were situated), this 
version of the Annals, and it beemne knowm as “the histoj ^ Irom 
(7oa’^ A Johore annalist then ]>ro(‘eed(‘d to ‘^‘mijiroAe'^ it. and, in 
its ^^imiiroved'^ form it eventually emerged a source of the 
Shellabcar text of the Annals. The other nuc'leus of the Annals, 
also emanating from Malacca before 1511 A.D., fortunately suifered 
(-omjiaratively fcAv ‘^im])roveinents^’ (except that its record was 
lirought u[) to about 1536 A.I).), and eventually emerged as the 
Baffles No. 18 text. 

It may bo asked whether I*ahang, during the Ibth century, 
showed any traces of literary endeavour Avhieh would su])port the 
view that a version of the Annals Avas w’orked ujion in that country. 
This question AviJl, it is hoped, be answered in the near future by 
the publication in this Journal of a Malay legal digest written in 
Pahang, about* the end of the Ibth century, and edited by Sir 
Bichard Winstedt and Mr. J. 13. Kempe. 


J4 Dr. Quaritch Wales (J R A S M B , Vol. XVHI, Pt. I, pp. 77-78) is satisfied 
that no snch fort ever existed dn the Johore fiver, and is inclined to accept 
the view put forward in the '‘History of Pahang” (pp. 541-347) that Gelang 
Gui emanates from., a legend based on Kota Gelanggi. 
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The Kings of 14th Century Singapore 

JUj \V, LlNKlfAK 

Mr. K. J. Wilkinson, in his ‘^ITistory of the IVniiisular Malays^^\ 

8ir Kit-hard Wi listed t, in his ^‘History of Malaya”^, are at one 
ill rejecting the acc-ount given in the Malay Annals of the Kings of 
14th eentiiry Singapore on the ground that the yersion is unreliable. 
Later, however, Sir Ih’t'hard Winstedt, in tlie iiitroduelion to his 
't*dition of the Annals known as Radies eolleetion No. 18 (in the 
Library of tlie Royal Asiatie Soeiety, London)*'^, apjiears to modify 
his rejeetion of, at least, pari of this aecount giyen in that MS. 
The pnblieatioii of the whole of Radies ^IS No. LS*^ vvliieh, there is 
gfood reason to Ixdieve, is one of the (Uirliesi, if not the earliest and 
the most authentii- version of the Annals yet discovered, jirovides a 
favoura})](* ojiportnnity for examining tin* ehroiiology of the 14th 
eenturv Singa[>ori‘ kings set forth therein, atid assessing what 
valiu*, if any, it possesses. 

Tn the present ])ap(‘r^ when ilie Malay Annals are mentioned, 
the Radies No. 18 text is meant. In the preliminary examination 
the mai(‘vial which 1 use is. with one exeeption, taken entirely 
from the Annals: tlie oidy outside mat(*rial utilized is tlie date, 
taken from the ^TFistory of the Ming Dynasty^',’”' of the death of the 
first king of Malai-i-a (who xvas the last ruler of Singapore). Ae- 
('Ording to the Lltiiiese r(‘<*ord that king di(*d h(‘twe(‘n 1112 A.l). 
and 1414 A.D., (say 1 lid A. I).). Jlavijig thus arrived at a ihrono- 
logy for the kings of Singapore, 1 eompare that ehronologv with 
material derived from other sour(*es, and then 1 r(‘ach eonelUvsions. 

Version of the Malvy Ann\ls. 

The Malay Annals give us th(‘ following information. Sri Tri 
-Ruaiia, a jirimv from I’alembang, of the fabled ILikii Si-Cluntang 
royal stoi-k from wbieh the kings of Malaeea later claimed deseent, 
was the founder of the Settlement of Temasek, or Singapore. 
(The name Tri Huana did not oeeur only in the list of Singu- 


1 2nd edition (Kelly and Walsh, Singapore, 1920). 

2 J R.A s.M.B , Voi. xni, Pt. I, ms, 

3 J.R A S M B , Vol. XVI, Pt. Ill, 1938 (P« 3J)- 

4 The last chapters of Raffles No, r8 text had been published by Dr. C. O. Blagden 
in J.R.A S M B , Vol. Ill, 19^5* 

5 ’‘Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca”, by W. P. Groeneveldt, reprinted 
in "Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago", 
Second Series, Vol. I, pp, 248-250 (London^ Trubner & Co., 1887). The 
Chinese rendering of the name of the first chief, dr ruler, of Malacca, 

IS generally accepted as being equivalent to Paramemara, ^ 
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pore kings : in the form Tribhuvana it appeared as the name of 
ruler of Majapahit (1329 — 1e350). Much later it emerged as the^ 
name of a Beiidahara of Pahang.) As he approached the shore ^ 
at Telok Blanga", when first taking possession of the island, a storm 
arose, and to avoid ship-wreck he had to jettison his crown As he 
and his retinue were amusing themselves on the plain of Kuala 
Tcmasek they saw an animal resembling a lion; (so) the name 
of the settlement was changed from Tema^el- to Sinfjapura, ^^liion- 
eitJ^^ Sri Tri Buana asked his adoptive mother, Wan Sri Benian, 
queen of Bentan, for help in colonizing the new settlement, and she 
sent him numbers of subjects, horses and elephants. By his wife 
Wan Sendari he had two sons, ikfter reigning forty-eight years- 
Sri Tri Buana died and was buried on the ‘‘^hill of Singapore”®. 

He was succeeded by a son w^hose title on the throne was Padulca 
Seri Vthrama TlVm. The Katara of Majapahit, angered that Paduka 
Sri Pikrama Wira had failed to do him homage, sent an expedition 
to conquer Singapore. The Javanese army landed on the island and 
bitter fighting ensued. ‘The history of the war between Singapore 
and Java is a \erv long one; if we related it all, the people wdio 
heard it Avonld be bored, wherefore we ablireviate (simpanhiti ) it, 
for a slow and long-drawn-out narrati\e would not be pleasing to 
people of intelligence. Singapore was not conquered, and all the* 
Javanese roiurned to Majapahit”. 


6 On the brow of the hill, now known ai Mount Faber, directly behind Telok 
Blanga, on the opposite side of the road to Radin Mas English school, in the 
compound of a Government house is a grave formerly venerated as a shrine 
{khamat) but now almsot forgotten. The legends about this shrine, if they 
still exist, arc worth collecting. It is possible (but not probable) that they have 
associations with the landing of the founder of 14th century Singapore at Telok 
Blanga. There is another sacred grave (outlined by bricks) in the compound 
of a Government house on the left-hand side of Nassim Road as one proceeds 
to Raffles College. This, too, merits investigation. 

7 An attempt, perhaps, to explain away Sri Tri Buana’s lack of royal reg.ilia, the 
possession of which was indispensable for the installation of a Malay king. 
These insignia of royalty even had their own guardian spirits. There were 
instances in Malay history where a ruler could not be installed because a rival 
had made off with the regalia. If a ruler were dispossessed, and later reinstated* 
one of his first concerns would be to secure the safety of these royal insignia. 

8 This refers almost certainly to the hill, known in Malay history as Bukit 
Larangan "the Forbidden Hill", and now known as Fort Canning; the neglected 
tomb there is probably the memorial of this founder of ancient Singapore. It 
is interesting to note that, on the very day on which the Japanese occupied 
Singapore and hoisted their flag on Fort Canning, Malays expressed to the wHter 
their conviction that this was a bad omen for the invaders. The Japanese 
flags hoisted on Fort Canning, owing perhaps to their poor texture, deteriorated 
rapidly and had often to be replaced; this decay was especially noticeable ih 
that part of the flag depicting the "Rising Sun”. The JapanesI, eventually 
hearing the Malay legend about Fort Canning, at the end of 1^43 had ^hi 
flagstaff removed. A more pedestrian explanation may bt <hat the flagstaff wai 
got rid of because^ it was likely to attract the attention pf allied bbmWra, 
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x\fter reigning fifteen years, Taduka Sri rikrama Wira died 
and was succeeded by his son who assxuned the title of Seri Ram 
mkerma, or S^ri llama Wikerma, This prince had friendly con- 
tacts with the liaja of Perlak (a little State in north Sumatra 
which, by 1290 A.T)., ac<3or(lmg to Marco Polo, had come under the 
influence of Islam) . He died after a reign of thirteen years, and 
was followed on the throne hy a son called Dam Raja or Damar 
Raja who, on his accession, assumed the name of Paduka SPri 
Jlahara ja. 

The new king had a son, Raja Tskandar, wliose head was dented 
hy a mid-wife, from which deformity the child was called Raja 
Tskandar DzuVl-Karnaln (‘^\le\ander of the Two Horns^’). During 
the reign of Paduka Sri Maharaja occurred the attack by todak 
(translated hy Wilkinson as garfish) on Singapore. A hoy {hudak) 
came forward and suggested a sui^cessful way of meeting this attack. 
After the todak had been destroyed In the de\ice suggested by tlie 
boy, the chiefs gathered around the king and said ‘^Yoiir Majesty, if 
tins hoy grows up li s ingenuity will certainly lu* great. It is 
better tliat we kill him.^^ Paduka Sri Maharaja agreed, and the 
hoy was killed. TTic death laid a cur.se upon Singapore. (It is 
])ossil)le that this legend contains a ycilcd reference, not vet eluci- 
<lated, to actual happening.s in the Singa])ore of this period). After 
reigning for twelve years and six months, Paduka Sri Maharaja 
(lied and was siua-eeded liy his son who assumed the title Seri 
Sultan hkandar Shah, 

The new ruler took as one of his concubines the comely daughter 
of Ins treasurer, Sang Ranjuna Tapa. The new addition to the 
harem was slandered liv the other royal (*oiicubincs, and was jiuuislied 
1)y being jiubliclv exjiosed'^ in the market-])! ace on the orders of the 
king. Her fatlier, furious at his daughter’s shame, violently pro- 
tested, and them sent a message to Java to the effect tliat if the 
Eatara of Majapahit wanted to iittack Singapore he should come 
<|uickly, and that the writer of the message would assivst the 
attackers. The Eatara of Majapahit sent a big expedition to atta(‘k 
Singapore. The affronted chief, Sang Ranjuna Tapa, was in 
charge of the rice granaries. AVhen asked for ri(‘e for the defenders 
he said that supplies were exhausted, for he was disaffected. At 
dawn Sang Ranjmia Tapa ojiened the gates of the fort to the Java- 
nese who entered and engaged in a fierce battle with the defenders. 
Blood flowed like water, and that explained the blood wliich is still 
to be seen on the plain of Singapore^^‘. 


$ Raffles MS. No. i8 uses the word phjSftgkikan, Che Zainal Abidin, Chief Malay 
TTanslatof of the Education Department, identifies this word with a 

term used in the Ne^ri Sembilan, meaning “to expose for long in the sun”. 

10 The reference is to the red laterite formation of the ground. 
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men of Singapore were worsted in the fight ; Sultan Iskan- 
dar Shah broke otT tlie battle and fled from Seletar to Muar. After 
(‘onqueriiig Singapore, the Javanese returned to MajapahiU The 
fugitive ruler, afh^r sojourning in various places, eventually made 
Ills wav Id Malac*('a whore ho founded the kingdom of tliat name. 
^‘Sultan Iskandar Shah reigned in Singapore for only throe years. 
When Singapore was conquered by the Javanese he went to Malacca 
and was established {harar) in Malacca for twiuity years. He was, 
therefore, a king L-h-aj(tan) for twentydive years^h Th<* 

vicissitud(‘H of life came and Sultan Jskandar Shah clie<r’. Thus 
the Malay AnnaH, 

Working hack from 141J A.D., the dale given by tin' Ming 
chronicle as that of the death of the (irst ruler of Mahi(M‘a (who 
is a(*('t‘pte(] as having h<‘en the last ruler of Singapore), and utilizing 
the pm'iods of reign of the Singapore kings supjdiial by the Malay 
Annals, ve arrive at the following clinmology : 

Sri Tri Biiaiia, 1st riihu'. reigned J'ihl) — A.H. 

i 

Paduka Sri Pikrama Wira. "^nd ruler, reigned ^J36S A.D. 

Sri Pana Wikerina, 3rd rultu', reigmal 136v — 1373 A.]). 
(Paja Muda) 

Paduka Sri Maharaja, 4tlr ruler, reigned J3TV~13(SS A.D. 
(Darn Paja or Damar Paja) 

Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah, 51h rul(‘i\ reigiUMi in Singapore 
J38S— 1331 A.D.; in Malacca 1303—1413 A.D. 

Accoi'ding to iliD dironology Singapore, otherwise known as 
Temasek, w'as founded in P^OO A.D. and was d(‘stroyed in 1301 
A.D. ; and Malacca was founded in 1303 A.D. 

How^ does the foregoing chronology fit in with data from other 
sources? Let ns here e^alnine tiiese sources so Jar as they are 
available. 

In 13(S8 A.D., aeeording to a Javanese history, the Pararafon 
(wTitten at the end of the loth cejiturv), Timiasek w'as one of the 
ten eountries that a famous minister of Majapahit, Patch Dajah 
Mada, sw’ore he would conquer. Writing in 1340 A.D. the Chinese 
chroni(*ler, Wang Ta-A^uaii, made mention of Tan-ma-hsi (Teraa- 


II Thii statement may be read as meaning that he ruled in Singapore for rhree 
years, was a wanderer for two years, and was ruler of Malacca for twenty year«. 
In the eyes of his Malay chroniclers he had the attributes of kingship for twenty- 
five years. . 
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sek), and said that a short time before that date the towm had 
succcssExilly resisted an attack by Siamese war-boats. In 1300, a 
Siamese record, the Kof Monthierahan, mentioned Fjong Tanah 
(the extreme soiitherii part of tlie Malay Peninsula) as being sub- 
ject to Siam^'^. If Cjong Tanah included Singapore, the Siamese 
ac(‘ount would fit into the (diincse account to the extent that both 
agreed that Singapore was snhjoet to Siamese* inthienees alK)ut the 
middle of the fourteenth eentury. The Malay Annals are silent 
as to Siamese aggression about this period, Jii 13()5 A.D. a dava- 
nese work, the yagfirakriagnma, made mention of Ternasek, among 
otluw places, as being subject to Majapahit. This provides some 
indication that tlie (dironological list is correc't in assigning 13 }7 — 
A.J). as the ]>eriod of reiirn of Paduka Sri Ihkrama Wira, 
the second ruler of Singapore, for the ]\[nlav Annals record that 
while this prince was on the throne Majapahit made one of her 
attacks on Singa])ore, 

iji 1373 A.D., acc-ording to the “ilistorv of Ming Dynastv’^^‘\ 
a king Tun-nifi-sn-tia-lio (a term which is sonndimes conjt*ctnre(l 
to include a Chinest* rejiderhig of the word 3\‘niasek ) ’■* was oiu' of 
th(' three rubers of tin* empire of San Fo-ts'i (identified with Sri 
Vijaya). In 13D>. JU'cording to tlie sanu* rc'eoid, this king died 
and was su('C(>ede(l by a soil ]\Iaharaja ]VuU^' wdio dared not ascimd 
th(‘ lliroin* without th(> authority of the Chiin'sc* emp(‘ror. Jf we 
assunu* tin* eorrectness of the identification of Tan-md-sif-iia-lio 
w’itli Teinas(‘k, tile date given for the death of this king ( 137(1 A.D.) 
agrees snhstantially with tin* date given in the clironology for tlie 
(leatli of Sri Hana Wikerma, tin* third ruler of Singa))or(‘. that is 
to say, 137 3 A.D. In 1 37 7 A.D.. following the same (1dn(‘se' 
a(‘(ount, the emperor sent a seal authorising ]\Iaharaja Wuli io 
siu'ceed his fath(*r, hut the »Javanese, who liad already com|uere(l 
San Fo-ts’i, waylaid and killed the imperial envoys. 


12 Si.nmese records relating to Malaya still await examination. 

13 Grocnevcldt, loc. cit., pp, 192-194. 

14 Coedes ("Histoire Ancicnne des Etats Hindouises d’Extremc-Orient”, p. 316)- 
who renders the Chinese name as Ta-ma-cha-va^a-tebo, however, says "This name, 
which is doubtless, only a simple transcription of Maharaja has been restored 
by J. L. Moens (Cric/;ayrf, Yana en Kataha^ Tijd. Bat. Gen 77, 193^, p 456) 
to Haji Dharmacraya with the inversion of the two terms following the Chinese 
syntax. It will be remembered that Dharmacraya designated the region of the 
upper Batang Hari where the statue of Amoghapaca, brought from Java, had been 
erected in 1286". It may be that T an-ma-^sa-na-ho is a rendering of Tema^ek- 
RatUy that is to say, Kaftt Tema^ck, '^thc king of Temasrk”. 

ly It is possible that Walt is the Chinese rendering of the Arabic word wW/ which 
has long been adopted into the Malay language. Walt uH~ahd means, in Arabic, 
heir-apparent or crown prince. If we accept this conjecture then Maharaja 
Wuli is the Chinese attempt at rendering the term Raja Muda^ "heir-apparent’*. 
Wc need not be deterred from this conjecture by the use of the Arabic wait 
in describing St jprince of Singapore of 1574 A.D., as the Malay Annals record 
that his father* the third ruler, had contacts with Pcrlak a place which, accord- 
ing to Marco Polo, had been converted to Islam as early as 1290 A.D. 
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Of the non-Malay records, it is only the Chinese th^ 
Javanese that deal with events occurring in the reigns of tlie* firet 
three rulers of Singapore. Portuguese chronicles^ to which we 
come later, treat only of the last and last-but-one rulers* It will 
be seen that there is nothing in the Chinese and Javanese records 
which conflicts with the chronologv of the first three kings given 
above. On the contrary, those records, in the respects indicated, 
support the correctness of the chronology. 

We now give the details set forth in the various Portuguese 
records whicli, it has already been mentioned, deal only with the 
last two rulers or chiefs of Hingtipore. It is evident that the Portu- 
guese had ac(*cs8 to sourc-es wliich, unfortunately, are no longer 
available. 

The youvqer (t Albuquerque (whose account was published in 
in 1557) says that ‘^Paraniicura’^ (Paranicswara), a pagan king of 
Palembang, married a daughter of a ^*Bataratamnrel” (conjectured 
to 1)e the Batara of Tumapel). Faithless to his promise to pay 
tribute and a be vassal of his father'in-laM% he was attacked and 
driven out of Ins kingdom by the Batara whereu])on he fled to 
Singapore with his wife and children. The local chief “^Tamagi’^^^ 
received him liosjutably. After leight days Parameswara trea- 
cherously slew his host and made himself master of Singapore 
where, with the hel]) of five thousand followers from Palembang, 
ho held sway for five years. At the end of tliat jieriod, the king 
of Pataui, brother of the murdered Tamagi, with the help of Singa- 
pore subjects who were o{)i)ressed by the usurpers’s exactions, drove 
out Parameswara. 

de Barron (writing in After the death of a Javanese 

ruler ‘T’ararisa” a dynastic war broke ouC’^ and many nobles fled 
ths country, among them a l^arameswara who a(Mje])tcd the hospi- 
tality of ^'Sangesinga'"^^ king of Singapore. After a short time 


1 6 Tamagi is a not improbable Portuguese corruption of Damar Rafa, one of the 
names by which the Malay Annals describe the fourth magnate of Singapore. 

17 Sir Richard Wmstedt (“History of Malaya”, p, 38) conjectures that “Para- 

risa” may be a rendering of Bhra Hyang Wfcesa, king of Tumapel 1389-1438 
A.D., Tumapel being one of the two kingdoms into which Majapahit spUt 
on his accession; but the date of that king’s death (1428 A.O.) makes 4 t im- 
possible that It was in fact after this occurrence that Parameswara went to 
Singapore. If, however, wc assume that “Pararisa” referred to the hiaja- 
jf>ahit ruler, the famous Rajasanagara who died in 1389, then the date ol 
Paremeswara’s coup in Singapore, as related by de Barros, substantially 

corresponds with the date giveif' in the chronological list fpr the death 
Paduka Sri Maharaja, that i$ to say, 1388 A.D. For the history of Rajasa^ 
nagara sec Coedes, /oc.df,, pp. 3x0-314. 

18 An attempt at Bang Smga (pur*) sc “Lord of Singapore”. 
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Parameswara murdered his host, and with the aid of his Javanese 
followers and the “Cellates^^ (the local orang-laut or sea-gypsies) 
gained possession of Singapore. He was driven out by the king 
of Siam, the father-in-law and suzerain of the murdered king. 
Parameswara fled to the Muar river and built a wooden fort at 
Pagoh as a protection against an attack by the Siamese^®. The sea- 
gypsies followed him, but, fearful of their numbers, Parameswara 
bade them go elsewhere to make a settlement, so they went off and 
founded Malacca. Special attention must be paid to de Barros 
in view of the verdict of Fr. Sehurhammer (quoted by Fr, Cardon 
in J.K.A.S.M.B., Vol. XX, Pt. I, 1947, p. 188) that he is the 
most trustworthy of all Portuguese historians. 

de Coufo . — This writer says that the last-but-orie king of 
Singapore was of Palernbang descent, and that tin* last king of 
Singapore and first of Malacca was called Raja Sahu^^\ or Iskandar 
Shah. Baja Salm was betrayed to tJie Javanese by his treasurer 
whose daughter had been his mistress and had been publicly humi- 
liated by him for infidelity. The Javanese invaders made him flee 
the coast of "Malacca to a })lace called Seiicuder (conjectured by 
Winstedt to be Skudai) close to Ujantana (TJjong Tanah)’^, where, 
before founding Malacca, he remained some time. 

d'Eredui (writing in 1613). — Malays inhabited Patani and 
Pahang before the foundation of Malacca. Prior to the foundation 
Malacca the ruler of l^ahajig ‘^governeeP^ Singapore, and the ruler 
of Patani, then “the metropolis of the Malays’’, was a tributary 
of the king of Siam. Parameswara (written by d’Kredia in the 
feminine form Pennieuri). by birth a Javanese hailing from 
J*alembang in Sumatra, fled to Singapore from the anger of his 
father-in-law ^^the Emperor of Java Major”. No sooner had he 
arrived in Singapore than he treacherously killed the “Xabaiidar”^^ 
of Singapore, a relative of the ruler of Pahang, despite the hospi- 
lity offered him by the Singapore chief. After this murder, Para- 
meswara decided to make a settlement in Malacca for his own safety, 

19 Going up the Muar river towards Pagoh, one sees a screen of hills in the 
back-ground. There is a tradition among the Muar Malays that* on the 
occasion of an attack by the Siamese this screen of hills was pointed out to 
to the invaders as being the end of the river, so they abandoned ‘their attack. 
It is possible that this tradition relates to the Siamese pursuit of Parameswara 
after his flight from Singapore and his taking refuge in the Muar river. It 
may of course equally well relate to later Siamese attacks on Malacca in the 
first half of the fifteenth century. 

ao A name possibly derived from Pulau Sambo which lies just off Singapore. 
If this conjecture is correct it would be an indication that this last magnate 
controlled Singapore only to the extent of being able to pester the town by 
hia piratical activities directed from one of the islands in its vicinity, 
ax Shahbandar, **Port Officer**, The use of the word to designate the chief 
magnate of Singapore indicates that Singapore had by then lost its status as 
a kingdons knd that it was ruled from elsewhere. 
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for he bUxhI in fear of the lord of Pahang who was making warlike 
})re})arationfi to capture him because of his treachery. d’Kredia 
then goes on to say that (? after his establishment hi Malacca) 
Paranieswara allied liimself in marriage with ^‘'tlie lords and 
monarchs of Patani and Pahang who belonged to the family of 
MalHys’\ Thus the Portuguese records. 

It irill be setm that all these Portuguese authorities, except 
de Pouto, agree that the last magnate of Singapore was driven out 
hy tile Siamese^! {or by one of the Siamese-(*ontro]led kingdoms of 
Patani or Pahihg). The Malay Annals, on the otlier hand, (fol- 
lowed by de Oouto) state that the last magnate was expelled by 
the tJavanese. All re(*(jrds whieli advert to the foundation of 
Malacca are agreed that the last magnate of Singapore was the 
founder and first ruler of Mala('<*a. 

The ('hines(‘ records (if Tan-tna^sa-na’-ho (‘ontabis a reference 
to Temasek) indicate that Maharaja Wiili, here identified with 
Padiika Sri Maharaja of the Malay Annals, the fourth, and last- 
but-one magnate of Singapore, was never acknowledged as king, and 
ttiat San Fo-ts^i (the Malay em})ire of, Sri Vijaya of whicJi Temasek 
formed part) had been totujuered by the Javanese between IJTd 
^nul A. I)., that ’s to say, the very time about whicln according 
to the chronology abo\c given — a (dironology whic-h, it wniy be 
r(‘peate(1, with the exception of one date <lerived from (^hniese 
records, is based entirely on the Malay Annals”Sri liana Wikerma^ 
the third ruler and the father of I’aduka Sri Maharaja. di(‘d. 
<l’Eredia refers to tlie last-lmt-one magnate merely as ‘‘Port Officer'’ 
{Xabdtuhtr) , a title wliiidi eorroboratovs the inference deduced from 
tile (diinesc records that tliis cliief was never ai'knowhalged as king, 
and which would also strengthen the belief that, although Siiigajiore 
was almost destroyed by the Javanev'^(‘ about U'l'G A.l)., it still <*cm- 
tinued to be inhatnted by a chief who was under the domination of 
the Siamese, either directly, or through the Siamese-controlled coun- 
tries of Pahang or I’atani. 

From de Barros, if my conjecture as to his Varnrisa is correct, 
it may he inferred that the Palembang usurper murdered Paduka 
Sri Maharaja, the ill-fated chief of Singapura, the protege of Siam, 
in 138H — 1889 A.l)., the time about wliich, according to the chrono- 
logy aliove given, Paduka Sri Maharaja died. 

The Malay Annals say that the fifth and last magnate of 
Singapore, Sri Sultan Tskandar Shah, was descended in a direct 
line from the founder of Singapore ; they make no mention of what 
is recorded in almost all the Portuguese authorities that'^this last 
magnate was a usurper who had treacherously murdered the fourth 
magnate* This last ruler of Singapore appears to have married 
a daughter of the royal family of Majapahit (Coedes, lot. ci(. p. 320)* 
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aiul this would explain the reason why his son who succeeded him 
as king of Malaa*a was designated in the Malay Annals as Sulfan 
Megat (Megat being the title of the offspring ot‘ a royal mother and 
of a father inferior in rank to the mother). 

One of the* conclusions here reached is that the Malay Annals* 
suppressed the fact that Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah, although him- 
self of noble stock, w'as a usurper not descended from the royal 
line of Singapore. Tins magnate was tlie founder of the line of 
Malacca kings under whose direct ];)alronage were comj)Osed the 
written materials, in the form of pedigrees, which formed a nucleus 
of the record that evcattnallv emerged as the Alalay Annals. It 
would have beeai a stain on th{‘ir escut(‘heon had they ac'knowledged 
dovseent from the ])irate prince of vSingapore who had made him- 
self master of that island l)y murderiiig his lujst. So the Malay 
record was altered to make jf appear that Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah 
UHs a dire(*t dehC^mdant of tlie Singapoie royal lim*. 

TheJi, ilic Annals aiirihuti* the attack on Siuga])ore ((Elimi- 
nating in its final abandoinnent ) to the Javanese, whereas the 
Portugaes(‘ accoinits (with oik' (‘\ception) stat(‘ that this attac'k 
was made by Siamese or Siamese-eontro]l(‘d forci'S. It is dithcult 
to give an o})inion as to whadi is ('orred, for the last magnate of 
Singapore apf)eare(l to have been obnovious both to tlie Javanese? 
and to tb(‘ Siamese: when Ik* had (^stahlisluMl himstdf in Malacca 
wc lind him appi'aling to the cmp(*ror of China for help against 
Siam(\s(‘ aggression, and about 1408 A.D, ac(‘ording to tlK‘ Ming 
chronich', lie was falsely laying claim to possession of Cahanhang 
which then was under Java, a claim wliiv'h cannot have been ])leasing 
to the fJavaiK'se. liowev'er. the Malay ae count of the Javanese 
attaf'k on Singa])ore in the ndgn of Sri JMkrama Wira would apjaair 
to in(li(*at(* a ('(U^tain confusion in the mind of the Malav (*hroniclcr 
as to these attacks. The reason he givers for not dilating on the 
subject — its j>roli\ity — eertaiulv did not deter him from violat- 
ing the canon of coiHUvScness in many other respecds. l^ec'ause of 
this admission hv the Malay Annals, and of the practitad unaniniily 
of the Portuguese w*riters. including de Ibirros, I am inclimHl to 
a(*cept the PortugucBe version that the tinal ahaudonment of Singa- 
pore was due to the hostility of the Siamese (or of one of their 
satellite kingdoms, raining or Pataiii). 

The great sack of Singapore by the Javanese, about 137(5 A.lh, 
did not mean the total ahamlonment of the ('ity, but Singapore 
never regained its former status, and from that date until 1388 
or 1389 A.D. the city was under tKe authority of a chief, the sou 
of the preceding ruler but himself never acknowiedged as king, who 
to safeguard himself against further Javanese? aggression, liad placed 
hiiuselV under the }»rote(dioM of Siam. This protetdion did not 
avail him against the treachery of the [lirate prince, Sri Sultan 
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Iskandar Shalu the Paremeswara of the Chinese and Portngjnese 
records, who murdored him and usurped his place. This pirate 
prince, however, nui«t have been a man of parts for he laid the 
foundations of the kingdom of Malacca, and was successful in 
saving the infant State from destruction at the hands of its Siamese 
enemies. 

The conclusions here reached are set forth briefly in the follow- 
ing table ot the rulers or chiefs of 14th century Singapore. 
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The Prince of Chini 

By W. LiNEfiVM. 


The ^luRtorv of tile Ming dyiiastv”^ records^ that in the year 
1411 a king of induing styled Pn-la-niLso-la-la-lo-^i-ni sent envoys 
with tribute to the Kniperor of (luiia, llvat, in the following year, 
Tahang was visited by the famous Cheii-Ho, and that in 1414 and 
141 () Pahang again sent tribute to China, hi my “History of 
Pahang^^^ it was conjeetunHl that the name of the Pahang king 
was the Chinese rendering of Varamesicarn Telok Vliini, “the 
l^riiu'o of diini Haven” There it was pointed out that Chini (a 
Siamese word nunining f/ibhnn) was the name of a mountain, a 
lake, a stream and a \illage on, or near, the river Pahang about 4t) 
miles from its ostnary, TeJol* ('hini designates the big hend in 
the vieinitv of Chini. The lo('alit\ is also known as JCniang, 
“The Star”, possibly heeanse from it radiated several 
routes. Mention was made, too, of the faet that relies 
of the (‘ivilized ])eo])le 'who liad inhabited Pahang lie fore its 
(‘onquest by the Malaeea Malays about 1404 had been found in 
this, and in neighbouring kx'alitio. And 1 drew attention to 
the imporianee of diini in Malay legends: “For the Malays, J^ake 
(diini has associations with the past: in their eyes tin* lak(‘ and its 
adjoining mountain are saered, and ihev ('redit the plaee witli the 
possession of a white eroeodile, styled ‘Seri Pahang’: the glory of 
Pahang.” White has always been the (‘olour of rovaliy Mutb the 
Malays and also the magic* c‘olour denoting good liiek. The Perak 
royal fainih, even to the ]>re8ent day, will not kill a eroeodile, a 
taboo dating perhaps from the days when the eroc'Oclile was the 
totem of Perak rovaltv. On a fianel of the Perak Stale Trumpet 
(illutratecl in J . R. A'.S.M, B., Aol. X\, Pt. T, P)47, p. m), 
used on the ooeasion of the installation of a ruler, is depicted a 
dragon or eroeodile, jiossibly a symbolic rej^resentation of this 
ancient c-roeodile cult of the Perak royal family. 

hi my “History”, however, when describing the Chini region, 
T omitted to enlarge upon the ])oasib]e signific*anee of a plaee called 
Beluhir Haia, and the impe^rtanee of Chini as the starting-point of 
'of a section of one of the ancient trans-peninsular routes to the west 
of. the Peninsula. 1 now write to refiair the omission, and in the 
hope that arc^haeological investigations will be carried out in the 
{'*hinj region, especially at Belukar Bata, 


j Book 32 j, quoted in "Notes on the Malay Archipelago" by (Sroenvd 4 t: 
"Miicellancous Papers relating to Indo-China", and* Series, Vol, i, p. 
(London, 1887). 

a J R A S M B , Vol. XIV, Pt. II, 193^. <PP. 
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Bclul^ar Jlafa ip mentioned in my ‘‘History^’ (p. 239) in the 
following terms: “A place now in ilie Jieart of the jungle between 
Lake Chini and Plu Jeram (Flu Rompin), Pekan District. The 
spot has not 3^et been investigated. The name indicates the pre- 
sence of ])re-Malaecan i)uildings^\ The name Beltihir Ilaia may 
}k‘ translated “the se(*on(lary jungle marked bv brii‘ks^\ The signi- 
ficance* of the ]iame lies in the fact that the Mala('ca J\Ialays who 
conquered Pahang about 1454 did not usually build in brick, and 
that such brick remains as ha\e been found in Paining (including 
remains at Kuala Chini) have been shown to be those of structures 
])uilt by their ])re4e(‘(‘ssors. Apart from the name, however, there 
are indications, vbicb I mention below, that Belukar Bata may 
<‘ontain amdent remains, jierhajis th(^se of an ancient tem})]e or 
even of a town. 

In 1925, as Distriid Officer of the Pekan distrii-l of Pahang, 
in ('om])anv with Mr. Miimford, the Poli<‘(* Officer, T had c»ccasion 
to visit the Chinese pnugloiu), t)r wood-logging concerns, situated 
here ami then* on the river Itompin. Complaints had from time 
to tiim* been re<*(‘i\(*d of the ill-tr(*atmimt of worki*rs employed in 
t]n*se pdiKjlong, and as our iusj)eetion to he of anv use had to he a 
sur])rise om*, instead of going to Kuala Ihnnpin hy laumdi and tlien 
going np that river, w(' decKled to ])roceed from Pekan (our head- 
quarters) up the river Pahang to Chini, from there to go overland 
to the river Jeram, om* of the head-streams of the liompin, and 
ihenee to proceed (h)wn the »Jeram and the Romjiin to Kuala Jhmi- 
])in, insjiecting the pdHf/lodg on our way. We put this ])roje(‘t into 
])raetice. 

After reaehing ( hini we (‘amped for the night on the western 
short* of Lake (1iini, a large expanse of water or, more properlv^ 
of water-logged land full of clump> of r(‘eds, really a great marsh 
ratlier than a lake in our sense of the word. After s])en(ling the 
night warding off' the attacks of swarms of mosquitoes, wt* liroke 
camp early the ne.xt morning and proee(*ded on onr way to the Jeram, 
following roughly the sonihern houndary of the Chini Forest 
Reserve. We had gone onlv a sliorl distanee wdien w^e came njion a 
mound of somewliat eonsidcrahle eNtent covered with giant grass, 
evidently frequented hy elephants for the imprint of tlieir liodies 
could he .seen all arouml. Che Puteh, the Chini headman wdio xvas 
our guide, said tliat this spot xvas called Belukar Bafa, The mound, 
from a casual examination of it, appeared to he artificial. It was 
tempting to examine it further' hy digging a trial trench, hut time 
pressed as we had to reach the Jeram before nightfall, so I regret- 
fully left the plaee with the intention of returning later wlien the 
opportunity arose. That opportunity never came. 

As we proceeded along the jungle track, the Malay guide came 
back with the news that there w’-as a cow-elephant and c'alf ahead. 
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No ballerina could have exceeded the delicacy with which We 
toed past that elephantine group. Later we startled a young gaur 
(seladang) heifer which clattered off along the track ahead of us 
and then plunged into the jungle. 

Well before nightfall we struck the river Jeram at a point 
marked by a Sakai clearing called Kehtin Pa* Nyaioh ^‘Old N^yatoh’s 
clearing” (aborigines are often named after an animal or, as here^ 
after a tree). We found the river deram to be a delightfully cool^ 
crystal-clear stream flowing — ^where there no clearings — between 
(lark aisles of hvrcw^^t. Bathing in the stream we found to our sur- 
prise that its bed was littered over a large area with potsherds. 
The few fragments whi(*h were j>icked up appeared to be of the 
jdtiin, common variety, but the quantity in which they were present 
M^as impressive. None were carried away for examination. Xext 
morning we da])arted down-stream in aboriginal canoes which skil- 
fully iK^gotiated rapids the existence of which gave their name to 
the Jeram river. 

From the ahundanee of the pottery found in this remote, now 
little-knowm river, and from the histori(‘al associations of (fliini out- 
lined here and in my “History”, it appears highly probable that 
the Lhmi-Jeram route whi(‘h we followed was one of those long- 
used portages, or trans-peu insular laud-river routes wdiich were the 
highroads of ('omiminieatiou from the east to the wcvst of the Fen in- 
sula from an(‘ient day*- right uj) to the time wdien rail and road com- 
munications wore flr«t established in the eoiinlry. From the Jeram, 
access to tlu‘ Bera lake, eitlier direct or liy going dowuistream to meet 
the jungle track from Kuala I.e])ar^, was easy, and from the Bera 
led the well knowui route h> T^lu Muar (the Penarekan or ^H^or- 
tage” so w^eli-knowui to the Malays and the Portuguese) to the 
mouth of the Muar river and to Malacca. 

Questions arise as to the j)rince of (’hint wdio flourished about 
1411 A. I)., and was given the dignity of record m (fliinese ajinals. 
If he w^as the king of Pahang why did he live 40 miles or so up 


3 The Lepar track appears to have been one of the routes by which mefchanilW 
arriving at Kuantan by sea was carried to the Penarekan and thence into the 
Straits of Malacca either at Muar or Malacca. This Lepar track may also have 
been used for the transport of goods brought to Kuantan from the region of 
the nver Tcmbehng, for there was an ancient route leading from that river 
Via the Tekai to Kuantan. Before Malacca was founded (at the end of tW 
14th century) one of the islets in the Straits of Malacca situated between 
Malacca and the mouth of the Muar (poasibly Pulau Besar which lies kt the 
entrance of the Muar) was used as an entrepot for barter between the east and 
the west. Pulau Besar merits Archaeological investigation. The word 
is derived from the Sundanesc (?) term muata meaning estmry (the Matay kud 4 )* 
The fact that the river was known as ”the river mouth*', without any 
deHnitton, is an indication of its iinportance in the past. Simitafly Knktttkit 
which also means estuar^, 
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ihe river Pahang instead of living at or near its inoutli where he 
might have been expected to get the immediate benefit of sea-])orne 
trade? And was this king of Malay, or Thai, or pre*Thai Hiamese 
stock ? 

t 

There was little trade in those days, as now, via Kuala Paliang 
because of the silting (*aused by the north-east monsoon at the es- 
tuary. Any sea-borne trade of importaiU'e must have been unloaded 
at Kuantan, the only ])ort which remained o})en during the north- 
east monsoon. Then sea raids, es])e('ially by the davaiieso and to 
a very much lesser degree by ISiam, were ]»revaleiit almut this period, 
and it was natural for the Chini prine*^ to seek a settlement which 
was not in too close proximity to the sea-coast. Towns in th(‘ vi('i- 
nity of the sea were always liable to sudden attack by sea; if they 
were up-river, warning would always be ('onveyed io tliem. And 
there were the advantages of having a setihunent which lay astride a 
well-kiiown land-route. Apart from these ('onsiderations it is likely 
Unit the Thais, and their Mon-Khmer speaking ]>ref1eeesvSorH in Siam, 
penetrated the lower jiart of the Malay Peninsula overland, and 
that they did not worry nnu'h in those davs about sea-c'ontrol, chietiy, 
jierluips. because tliey could not gain control of the sea in the face 
of the opposition of Javanese sea -raiders. 

Near (1iini, on its (]own-str(‘am side, there is a ^illage called 
Kampoufj “the village of tlu* Malav'^’b a tliought-provoking 

name for a phuv on a river whicdi today, and for the past oOO years 
or so. has been occujded almost excdiisively by Malays. The iidVrenee 
is that the village was so named at a time when j)e()ple) other than 
Malays were in oc('U])ation of that ])art of tlie river wliicli lay above 
Kamf)ong Melavu. This inference corroborated by traditions 
current among the Malays inhalnting the Paliang imiinaliately above 
Cliini that they were ]iartly of ^‘Siamese^^ stock, and bv the record 
in the Malay annals that, when the Malacca Malays conquered Pa- 
hang about 14.“) 4, they found there a pr’nce of “Siamese’’ stock of 
the family of “Paduka Bulmnnya”. Tlie fact that this “Siamese” 
prince made practically no resistance against Malacca is perhaps 
an indication that he yuis a ruler, alien either in rat-e or religion, to 
at least a ])Hrt of his subjects. Then, a '^hort distanf‘(> almve (liiiii, 
in the vicinity of Luhok Paku, is a village -Singgora, called after 
the town of that name in Patani. 

Let us mention some of the chief e\ents, about this period, 
relating to the southern ])art of the Malay Peninsula, which may 
have a hearing upon the origins of the king of Phini. 

In 1300 AJ)., the Siamese re('ord, Kot Moaihierabnn, elaimed 
Ujmg Tanah (the southern end of the Malay Peninsula) as tribu- 
tary to Siam* The Portuguese writer, d’ Eredia, referring to the 
history of the Peninsula in the period preceding the foundation of 

Bo^al A»ktic f^ociety. 
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Malaoea (which event occurred about 1393 A,D,) described the 
king of Pahang as of Malay stock, the lord of Ujong Tanah, and 
a relative of the last-but-one chief of Singapore. 

In 13()o A.D., acrordiag to the NttgaralcTtagamtt, Pahang 
(meajiing the whole of the southern part of the Peninsula) was a 
dependency of Majapahit. As the Dutch, even to-day, call Malaya 
Mnlacca, deriving the name from the Town and State which at one 
time was the most important in the south of the Peninsula, so, at 
a much earlier j)eriod the Japanese knew the same region as Pahang ^ 
deriving that the name from the, then, most inij)ortant State in the 
south. Tl\is (‘onquest of Pahang hv Majapahit, Whidi appears to 
have taken })lace ahotit 128() A.D., ‘‘ may have been in the nature 
of a snccessfii] raid rather than a [)ermajient subjection of that 
country. 

In 1318 A.D., a(‘cordn)g to Chinese record‘d, a king of Pahang,. 
Maharaja Tajau, sent tribute to the Emperor of Pinna, seeking, 
perhaps, (diintse a^^sistance against an attack by the Javanese^’. In 
the pro(*eding year tlie Javanese had waylaid aJul killed envoys from 
the emperor of China as the} vere eonveymg a warrant to Mahara/a 
TV?//?, conjectured to have been a jirince of Singapore, authorising 
him to succeed his deccasi'd father as ruler of Singaf)ore^\ 

In 1411 A.D.. the king of J^ahang (the prince of Chini) sent 
envoys to China. 

About 1447 A.D., a Siamese c\peditioJi invaded Malacca 
overland through Pahang, Imt was destroyed. The invaders 
must have followed the JTera and the Chini tfilmtaries of the riv^er 
Paliang, routes whic'h converg(‘d at Lake Bera to form the Penarehan 
^The Portage’’, whit^li led through Clu Muar to tlie estnary of the 
Muar an<l to Malac(*a. By this date Pahang was eertainly a tribu- 
tary of and must have afforded free jiassagc, if not active 

assistance, to the Siamese forces. 


4 Dr. Qttaritch Wales, "Archaeological Researches on Ancient Indian ColonizAtion 
in Malaya" M B R A S , Vol. XVIII, Part 1 , 1940 (p. 83). 

5 The emperor of China was almost universally regarded in the Malay Archipelago 
of those days as the su/eram and protector of the little States. The sending 
of missions to him by one of the latter often meant that the State was in 
trouble of some sort, for instance, that it was being attacked, or was in danger 
of attack, by an enemy. The States placed all the more confidence in the 
emperor because China was so remote and so disdainful of these distant' ''barba- 
rians” that there was little danger of active interference from that xjuattec* 
Then the magnificence of the gifts presented by the Emperor to these envW 
from owdymg countries was a personal inducement to the States to sgnd tribute 
from 'time to time. 

6 See the paper on "The Kings of 14th century Singapore*', appearing In 
issue of the Journal. 
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About 1454 A.l>*, the Malacca Malays invaded and eoiniuered 
Pahang by sea, concentrating their attack on a scttlenieiit called 
Pura (or Indeniptira) , afterwards known as Pekan^. The Malay 
Annals, describing Pahang at the date of this conquest, say: ^‘In 
oldeji days Pahang was a great kingdom, it was subject to Siam, 
and was ruled l)y Maharaja Dewa Sura of the family of Paduka 
Biil)uunya^\^ About 1500 A.I). the Kaja of Ligor, ou the command 
of the king of Siam, invaded Pahang over-land but suffered an 
overwhelming defeat. 

The indi(*ations are that the pre-Mala(‘can Kings of Pahang 
were of the Ligor royal dynasty; and that dynastv appears to have 
been of Malay, non-Muslim stock. Ligor, in the 13t]i (*entury, 
whether on her own initiative, or at the dictah‘ of the Thai ruler, 
was [)owerfiil enough to semi two expedition against (Vyloid^, and 
the extension of Ligor influence in Pahang and the vsouth of the 
IVn insula was not sur})rising. When the Thais conquered Ligor 
the latter’s outlying vassals fell, too, into Thai hands, hut the Thais 
may well have allowed the royal family of Ingor, with whom, no* 
doubt, thev eagerly formed (*oniH‘ctiong, to rule in Pahang'^k 

After writing iho above note, 1 hap})ened to come upon a ('opy 
of ‘•Fasciculi Malayenses, Ajitliropology, Part 1^^ \\hi(*li has a l)ear- 
iiig upon my remarks about the sacred cro(‘odile of (diini and 
•tlie (*ouje(‘ture that the (1iini }>rince was of Ligor royal stoek. 
As the FfLsricuh 3/u/u//c//vcx are j)0t easv of access, 1 aj){)ond the 
ivlexant extract heu* (Ap])cn(li\ A). Attention is invited to the 
nueition of IJgOr in the extract as being the place about which 
centred the eroi-odile cult, to the names Toh Sri Law and Toh 
S((rilanc/y and to the oeimrreuce of the term Sri both in the first 
anil second Jiames (Toh Sarilang Toh Sri I.<ang - Toh Sri Lam) 
ami in the name of the sacred crocodile of Chini. Toh or Daioh, 
with reference to ancestral xvorship, moans an ancestral deity or 
spirit. 


Appendix A 

Kxiract from Fasciculi Malapenses. Anthropology. Part I. 

‘‘Anthropological and Zoological Kesults of An Expedition to 
Perak and the Siamese Malay States, 1901 — 1902”, undertaken by 


7 Both Pnra (S^imkrit) arid Pekan (Malay) were the generic names for a town, 
or mart. 

8 The typkal name used in the Malay Annals for the Thai royal dynasty. 

9 See ‘’History of Pahangt” loc. p, 9- 

10 Aight up to end of the 19th century Kedah and Kclantan, loose dependencies 
of Siam, sent their tribute of “golden flower*?’, not to the king of Siam, but 
tp hi* vas»«l the rai* of Tigor— »an inditation of the ancient greatness of the 
Ligor State. 

1947] Miotic Soeiefp, 
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Xelsoii AiinaTidale and llorbert i\ Kobinson (Longmans Green 
& (’o., London, 1303). 


GiiocoDrLK CrLT. 

'W hilo (jiiostiouiiig ]) 00 }>le repirding the fish cults at Pataiii, I 
beard tluit there was also a family whose meml>ers might not kill, 
or even be present at tlie capture of, a (TO(‘odile, and was so fortu- 
nate as to meet a \erv old woman helonging to this family who had 
a c’learer idea of her family obligations than any other observer 
of an animal cult wliom I came across. She told me ib«at lier 
family ^uls (‘alh'd Kmu/t Lomak, and that it was a branch of n’'oh 
Sri Lands Fainilyd and she gave mo the following legend to ac‘eonnt 
for the latter name and ilie origin of the family. At a village 
on the Patani River, ftirmerly (‘ailed Ihirek, Imt now as Petiaw 
(IVtioh), tliere onc'e lived a maiden whose name was Retimor. Her 
father^s name was dusuf, the desc'cmdant of .Maw Mi. She had three 
sisteis, who were nanic‘d Bedjitam. Rerhunga, and M(h Selling. 
Her t\so brothers were called Maw Mi and Ibuidak. Rcdimor went 
<lown to the river to bathe and was lost in the watew: the Inihbles 
rose U]) where s1h‘ disappearcHb and her jungle knife was l(*ft on the 
bank, ddiree da\s after she appc^annl in a dream to her father 
and told him that she had become a eroc'odile and must now be 
<*alled ^Toh Sri Lam. So her father made ‘turmeric nee' (nnsi 
knni/if), parc'hed rice and ‘red riee^ and 

took tliem with a white fowl and some wa\ tapers to the bank of 
the river ^here his daughter liad bc^en drowned. There she apfieared 
to him, turned to a crocodile as far up as her waist. Afterwards 
she hec'ame altogether a eiwodile, and, braving her own village, 
went to a |)la(‘e called Anifiat F^alam, where her footprints were 
formerly shown. So far the old woman: the following additions 
to the legend were told mo by a boatman on the Patani River, who 
was not himself a member of the cTOc'odile family. In her edd age, 
^Toh Sri Lam went to war in the State of Ligor. (Another l^ata'ni 
man told me that she went to fight with the Datoh of Kedah). 
She e|me out of tlie water in the likeness of an old woman and 
asked aome peo])le in a passing boat to take her with them. When 
they reached Jagor, she begged them to (mt her ashore and to watch 
what would happen. Then she dived iiito the water and swam away, 
gradually turning into a large crocodile before their eyes. She 
still remains in the Ligor River, where she causes a great whirlpool 
by continually turning round and round and lashing about with 
her tail. The boatman said that he had gone up this River him- 
self in the train of some great Siamese official, and had seen the 
footprints of Toh Sri Lam on the bank. When the procession of 
boats approached the pool in which she lives, they lit |orehes and 
lamps and made as much noise as possible, firing off guns and boat- 


41 Usually, hirteh. 
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ing drums, iu order to drive her away and to })reveiit the boats 
being overwhelmed in the wliirlpool. 

The old woman claimed deseeiit from Maw Mi, one of Toh 
S.ri Lam^s Iwothers, and said that others braiudies of the family 
had another brother or wsister as an ancestor or ancestress. All col- 
lateral descendants of Toh 8ri T/arn call her Dafoh, and regard her 
as their guardian. Formerly they made sacriti(‘es to the crocodile of 
Patani River, but the custom has now died out. They believe that 
Toll Sri Lam had direct crocodilian des(‘cndants, which are dis- 
tinguished from other (Tocodiles by being ‘white,’ tliat is, of a pale 
colour. ^White’ crocodiles are knduat, or sacred; they are held in 
r(>verence by other jieoplc as well as those who belong to the crocodile 
family, and, like all animals tliat are Irramat, are helie\ed to refrain 
from doing injury to human beings except under s))ecial circum- 
stances. It is only descendants of Toh Sri Lam who are prohibited 
from killing or capturing ordinary crocodiles; but if a person who 
ladongs to lier fainih is ]>rest‘nt when any crcK'odile is killed or 
captur(*d. he will have a had attack of fener. 

All desceiidaiits of the brothers or sistt‘rs of Hetimor can in- 
\oke the aid of Toh Sri Lam in sickiu^ss or other misfortune, or 
th(‘V may even do so on behalf of other pe()[)le for hire. A shrine 
still exists at tlie phu'c where Pelimor becaim* a (-rocodile, and any 
one may dedicate offerings and make ]>etitioiw io Toh Sri Lam 
there: mornhers of the crocodile family hiong privileged to do so 
either at tlu^ shrine or at home, wdierever they may hapjien to live. 
.My informant, though lu^rself one of the pri\i]eged family, had 
\isited the shrine at Petioh no less than thr(‘(‘ times. On one acea- 
sioii, a raft loaded w'ith merchandize belonging to herself and her 
husliand had stnek on a snag in the river, and it was found im])Os- 
sihle to gel it free until the pair Svent to their ancestor’ and offered 
three fathoms of white cloth to (*<)\er the shrine. As a rule, how^- 
(‘ver. the old woman sac-rified to her Dafah in her own house offer- 
ing three W'ax tapers and some parched rice. She told me that she 
made use of no s[K'cial formula iu making lier request, Imt vSgid, 
T)nt(>h Sri Jjam, your granddaughter begs to he frc‘e(l from sick- 
ness and brings you food.’ If the petition hap]>ened to take any 
other form in her mind, she made use of it. After the oifering 
had been dedicated at home, it was taken and laid on tlie liank 
of the river. If my informant was ill or unfortunate she would 
make a vow to dedicate an offering once a month or oftener for a 
stated time. 

It is dangerous for anyone to promise an offeriug to Toh Sri 
Lam if he does not really intend to make it, for persons who do not 
fulfil their vows to her become very sick and are irresistibly attracted 
to the river, into which they rush and in whicli they remain until 
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the inoensecl Dntoli is appeased with an enormous offering of food 
iind wax tapers. 

The family of Toh Sri Lam reckons descent in both 
the paternal and the maternal line; thus, the grandchildreil 
of my informant, whether they were the children of sons or of 
daughters, were both liable to the ])rohihitions, and are able to per- 
form the jirivate sacrifice. Flor husband, who was not a member of 
the family by hirtli, had become, as it were, affiliated to it by mar- 
riage ; he was in the family, hut not of it. He was not allowed to 
take part in the capture or killing of (woeodiles, hut (*ould not make 
the private saerifiee, not being an actual descendant of Betimor^s 
parents. 

The cult of the crocodile as an ancestor or ancestress does not 
appear to have been originally confined in the Malay Peninsula to 
Patani. where it is now all but extinct. 1 believe that at least one 
linjicrtant iiatixe ofTicial in the State of Pcwak cdaims to be des- 
ceiid(‘d from a croc'odile, and wliat is evidently no more than miother 
version of the Patani legend of Toh Sri Lam, is related by Mr. 
W. \V. Skeat^^ who had heard it from a Laliii Malay in Selangor. 
In it, Toh Sarilang is a little boy wffio is turned into crocodile 
in the same manner as Toh Sri Lam, and who tells his mother how 
to cure the cTQcodiles when they bec^ome ferocious. Mr. Skemt, 
however, makes no mention of any ancestral cult (connected with 
^Toh Sarilang. In other ])arts of the IVnoiisula the crocodile is 
•regarded as a being of extraordinary diserimiination,’*^ and many 
curious beliefs are held regarding it. (For example, it is believed, 
lioth in Patani and in Kedah, that if a mosquito curtain is washed 
in the river all tlie crocodiles wdll become fero(*ious and attack hu- 
man beings). At J.»ampam, in the State of Patalung (Muang 
Tallin), the brother of a local Siamese raja has set up in the market- 
place of a crocodile shmie^"* in which fishermen, about to set out to 
their work, make petitions before the skulls of crocodiles arranged 
upon a shelf. 


12 Malay Magic, pp. aSy, a86, London, 1900. 
1} Skeat, t. c. pp. 290, etc. 

14 Scott. GcoKrach. Mag., 1900, p sii 
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A Note on the ^^Orang Liar'* of Ulu Kepasing, 
Pahang 

By Edn'a WiNDSOK. 

I am indebted to one of our ^‘Sakai^^ j^hitongU) Jjeadineii for 
the following information about a group of aborigines who li\e ui 
the Kepasijig area, a trii)iitarv of the Keratong in Tin Hompin, 
eastern Paliaiig. I had eolleeted data and a vocabulary from him 
before the Ja})anese invasion, hut lost my })af)ers during the war. 
When the headman came into Kuantan hos])ital in April, 1947, 1 
wisited him daily and made notes, lljifortunately he died after an 
operation for a tumour, which ])roved to be a malignant growth 
of the liver, fie, a ^ery trustworthy man, was one of very few 
jungle dwellers who have had any contact with these ‘d)rang 
Liar'h^) as they call them. As the name they call themselves is not 
known, 1 shall call them that throughout this paper. The group 
numbers twenty or thirty j)eo])]e. 

Appeamtice: ‘T)rang DalanP’, '*()rang Sungai’’, or ^d)rang 
BukiP^ are the muneb bv wdiich we diffVrcntiaTc the peoples in 
Pahang, who are usually lumped together under the name ‘‘Sakai'’. 
The “Orang Liar” are a little sliorter jn stature than these and their 
hair is shoit and very woolly. They wear no clothes exce[)t a breech 
clout of bark cloth ; that of the women being smaller than the men’s. 
The w'omeii do not wear anything over tlie breasts. Their eyes 
iire very ])rjght and keen ami they quickly discern any movement 
of bird or monkey. Their heads are never still as they take darting 
glam'cs about and around them all the time. 

Ilahiin: The ‘'Orang Liar” live in the head waters of the 
Kiqiasing and never (ome out to the larger rivers, such the 
Keratong, Eompin, or Jeram. They are difficult to contact, being 
very shy and scared of the other jungle folk. They li\e in caves, 
but ns they are nomadic, they build shelters of leaves and branches 
where they choose to stop at night when wandering. They make 
fire from a spark obtained by hitting a stone and a piece of iron 
together. Their vessels are sliort lengths of hollow bamboo, but 
they do xiot cook their food to any great extent. When they have 
finished a meal they throw away what remains, and do not keep 
anything for the next. When our headman was with them tliay 


t A Hook, wi<yy distributed through the jungles of Sumatra 

«fid the Btaiaeula, The Utex is «» imrofte^t constituent of chewing gum. 
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were eating ten monkeys a day. Their other food is fish, whioh 
they (*atc*h in the streams with hooks made ot bamboo. They also* 
rely a great deal on a very large tnter, as big as a man^s head, 
whieh tiiey half roast in the embers of their fires. The ^‘Orang 
Liar'^ dig pits to trap wild pigs. They shoot birds and monkeys 
with their blow-pi})es, whieh are made in two halves joined and 
bound with rotan. They have large-headed iron spears, and long 
jungle knives with ])lades two fingers wide; my informant could 
not find how they obtained these, or if they made them themselves. 

The ^^Orang Liar’’ do not plant any crops, and their nomadic 
life seems to result from camping where fruits are ripe in the 
jungle, and going hack to the caves for tlie rainy season. The j:K>int 
about them whic-h aiiia?;ed our headman most was that they did 
not eat salt. They located some fPluiong trees for him and he tried 
to ])ay them in salt, toha(*<' 0 , and cloth, hut they vv^ould have none 
of these things. They had not the slightest inter(‘st in tobacco 
and knew nothing of money. He tried to get tliem to taj> the 
jPlvfarifj trees for him, they refused as it would restrict their move- 
ments. 

They have a small kind of dog, Imt no ('ats. They keeji hProk 
monkeys {Macacn iicmesirbrn) hut will not have gibbons, as apes 
make too much noise and would give away the wliereahouts of the 
tribe. As they live in the hills where the streams are small, they 
have no dug-out lioats of any sort and cannot make them, though 
th(‘\ have a naine for boat. All the ‘T)rang Dalam” I hav^e met 
iiad dug-out canoes. 

The (load ‘‘Orang Liar"’ are not buried or placed in trees,, 
hut are left as they die in the jungle. The rest of the tribe wanders 
on, taking care to tToss a stream. They told our headman that 
in days gone by, Ixd'ore their grandfathers’ time, they used to eat 
human flesh, hut far as he could find out this seemed to be A 
kind of ritual. The rest of the jniigle dwellers are in awe of this 
group of peopk'. When our headman went into th(3ir area to find 
jeluioug trees, several of Jiis tribe tried to dissuade him from g<>ing^ 
It took him a long time to me(‘t them, though he was aware, 
them. Whenever he did meet them the women were always pushed 
into the l)a(*k-ground, or in the caves if they were living there> 
and he never heard any women’s names. He beeline very friendly 
with two men, Pa’ Sentap and Pa’ Memalun but he could 
pursuade them to come down to the river, and back with him to Mn 
village. The ^^Orang Liar” have no names for numbers at 
using words for ^'few” or .although it is uaual for 

Dalam” to count at least up to ‘Hhree”. 
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Speech : I have a list of forty-four words used by the ^^Orang 
Liar”, thirty-three of whicli, Mr, H. J). (Pollings, of the Paffles 
Museum, tells me, arc SSmelai. (A Mon-Khemer sj)eaking group 
of Tasek Bfei in Pahang). The remaining eleven words are given 
below as their origins are un(*ertain. In writing these "words. P 
is short as in romaiiised Malay, and tlic glottal stop is shown by 


Orang Liar 

English 

Pos<tll}]e liiiishtp. {Th 
to Skeai and Blagdci 

te lung 

trap 


da da 

few 


ran yi 

ill 

nyi = sick, S. 187. 

sah nay 

dont want 


da^ rah in 

small river 

da’ = water, Svmelai 

gam liong 

(lejdiant 


})en vow 

tiger 


cha roll 

spear 

taro’ S. 339. 

-der 

house 

deh. Tf. 153. 

ker lum pong 

boat 


ka lima 

wdd tuber 



11 is ]) 08 sj|)le piat the words for ^‘elepliant”, ^^tiger”, and ‘Vild 
tuber” are tabu words. 

Mr. Pollings in a letter to me suggests tliat these 'T)rang Liar” 
may be a branch of the THno\ a group of n(3gritoes wlio hhe to the 
east of Tasek BtVa. The fatd that they arc short and ha\e woolly 
hair bears this out. But there would also seem to he some mixture 
with the Jakun as is shown by such names as Pa' Seiitap and Pa^ 
Memaium: Pa' inean.s' father of and it is a wide spread ‘‘Malayan” 
custom for a man to drop his own name and take on that of Ins 
child. The wooden blowpipe bound with rotan is also a Jakun 
weapon! That so many Bcmielai wwds were re<*orded, altliough m 
a rather gutieral form, may be due to my informant liiinself being 
a S§m§lai; it ‘is often hard to get a jungle dweller to bo critical 
about such things. 

In conclusion it would seem that these ^^Orang Liar” are very 
•different from their neighbours the Sfmelai, altliough they may 
have many words in common, and they also differ much from the 
Jaktm of Ulu B6ba, Merchong, Bompin and findau. 


Amtk 80 ddp. 



Note$ on the Cocos-lCeeling Islands 

By C. A. Gibson-Hili, 

The Cocos-Keelmg Islands he out in the eastern portion of 
the Indian Ocean, between 11® 49' and 12® 12' south of the ei^uator,. 
and 96® 49' and 96® 56' east of Greenwich. They are approximate^ 
ly 600 miles south-west of Java Head, and 560 miles from Christ- 
mas Island, the nearest point of land. The group consists of an 
atoll ot about twenty-five islands surrounding a pear-shaped lagoon, 
seven miles wide and nine miles long, and a single island, 1,250 
yards wide and 2,250 yards long, fifteen miles further north. 

The group has been known since the hoginniiig of the sc\en- 
teeiith century. The northern island a})pears to have been called 
Kerhnri hlnnd or North Keehng tontnnioush since its discovery^ 
The main atoll has borne several difTerent names. From the refer- 
encevS in I)ampier\s Neiv^ yoyage Bound the irorW ((’liapter 17) 



Sketch mac of the Indiak Oceak, bouth of Scmatea akb 
Java, bhowino the i^osixioi^s of Ohbihtmas Ibmkb akB the 
('ocos-Kbelino ohohp. «« 

it would that at least as early m the late seventeenth cetitory 
English sailors called it Cocos. This is hOt a very distinctive appeV 
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lation, though emmently suitable; it is derived from the name for 
the coconut, and has also been given to several other islands, in- 
cluding one in the eastern Pacific, 625 miles south-west of the 
isthmus of Panama, and an islet in the Andaman group. The 
Dutch at’ this time and later usually referred to it as the Tnmigitlar 
hlattds, and mark it thus on their charts. Early in the nineteenth 
century it became known as the Borneo Coral Reefs, from the name 
of the boat in which the founder of the present settlement reached 
it. He himself, in his journal, always refers to the group as 
Keeling's IsUi^uh or Keeling Island, The use of a collective title, 
to include both the north island and tlie main atoll, dates from 
the work of Horsburgh ( 1?62-1836), the hydrographer to the East 
India (^ompany, who evolved the present name of the Cocos-Keeltng 
Islands in 1805. In the latter part of the nineteenth eeiitiirv the 
owner changed this to the less euphonic Keeling (\>cos Jslatids, 
Cocos-Keeling is, howe\er, the form aecepted jn the Colonial He])oris 
(1897-1904), and it is aceordiuglv adhered to here. 

1 anding is ditficnlt on Kortli Keeling, and the island is only 
visited at wide intervals. The main atoll lias been inhabited per- 
manently since 1827. The principal settlement is now on the isliind 
known locally as Ihilo Selma, or Home Island. There are also a 
few peojile living on the moat northerly island ni the atoll, Pule 
Luar (or Horsburgh Island), and a reiav station for tlie trans 
Indian ()<‘oan submarine cable, with a stall* of about tliirty, on 
the neighbouring island of Pulo Tikus (Direction DIand). The 
native inhabitaids are descended largely from men from the ports 
and coastal districts of Java. They sfieak a Pirm of Malay e\hibit- 
jjig eertain definite dillerenees from that eiirrent in Johore. 
AVherever IMalay names are quoted in the following account they 
are the local words. They are S])elt ns n(*arlv as jiossible in accord- 
ance with local ])ronuneiation, using the same sysiem of fihoneties 
ns that followed by R. J. Wilkinson (A Mafag-tJngUsh Dictionary 
(Romanised), Mylilene, 1932). 1 have every sym]>athv witli at- 

tenqits to standardise s])elling. Imt this course must be adopted here, 
for eonsiataney, as certain of the words are of Eurojiean origin. 

1 lived for the first ten and a half months of 1941 on Ihilo 
Tikus. At this time the Malay community, following over a hun- 
dred years of development iji semi-isolation, had <‘ome to jiresent 
a number points of interest. Towards the end of my v.sit small 
garrisons <rf^45#lune8e troops were established on the two northerly 
islands, I^^^tuar and Pulo Tikus. These were withdrawn early 
in 1942, but in 1944 part of the atoll was taken oyer by the H.A.F,, 
who established a large air base on Pulo Panjang. Both these 
contacts with the outside world must of necessity have made con- 
siderable alterations in the economy and social life of the native 
inhabitants. Finally in 1944 the owner of the islands d ini, and 
in the tery altered *fihftucial circumstances in which his son inhe- 
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rited them it is inevitable that furthet changes will take place. 
Already it has been announced that a proportion of the inhabitants 
whom the prodtioe of the atoll cannot support are to be transferred 
to Singa]K)re or the Malayan Union. 

During my stay on Pulo Tikus I made extensive notes on the 
atoll and its inhabitants. A great deal of the data thus collected, 
including the manuscript of a book on the islands, disappeared from 
the Bathes Museum during the Japanese occu{)ation of Malaya. 
Nevertheless, in view of the changes that have taken place and 
that are likely to follow, it seems of value to attempt to reconstruct 
what is left to give an account of the de\elopment of the settlement, 
and a siinmiary of its form as T knew it. In this (‘ontext is should 
he iiiuh'rstood that throughout, the islands described are the Coc’os- 
Keeling Islands of 1941, a world before the deluge came. 

Physical Background. 

The islands of the main atoll vary in length from fifty yards 
to over live miles. For the most part they are Ixdween oMe and 
three furlongs wide. Euc'h is connected to its neiglihours by a 
barrier of coral reef, which is ii'^ually dry or practi(‘ally dry at low 
tide. This barrier is broken at the north end of the lagoon, be- 
tween Pulo ljuar and Pulo Tikus. where there is a broad chajinel, 
dee})ening at its centre to five fathoms. There are also several 
shallow gaps in the long stretch of reef between Pnlo Luar and 
Pulo Panjang, hut at the time of my visit it had not been inves- 
tigated thoroughly. The southeni half of the lagoon is silting up, 
and large areas of it are dry at at low water. 

The islands aic built of coral clinker, thrown up from the 
surrounding reef. The majority have fairly steep, shingle beaches 
on their seaward side, and more gently shelving, sandy beaches 
towards the lagoon. For the most part they are saucer-shaped, with 
higher ground round the edge and lower areas in the centre. The 
differences, however, are slight. Pulo Tikus has a rim tan to- 
fifteen feet above high tide level, while the centre of the island is 
only five to ten feet above the water. The highest point on the 
atoll is a dune of blown sand rising to about forty feet, known 
locally as Ovnong, at the south-east cornet of Pulo Atas, where tlie* 
prevailing wind strikes it. 

There is no real soil on the (^ocos-Keeling Islands, but in places 
the coral fragments are covered with a thin layer (compounded 
of decayed vegetables fibres and finely powdered sand. Thia 
useless for most fortns of cultivation, but on Pulo Tikif^ and Pulo* 
Selma it is augmented in selected areas by soil brought from 
mas Island, and here a few fruits trees and some Vegetables ijita 
grown. The garden of Pulo Tikus is completely artifloi&l auC 
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Sketch mav ok tite main atoli, uscvija' kxowjj as ('ocos 
Island or Cocos, in the Cocos-Keeling Islands, uiuwn i-aktlv 
A l'TER WoOD-JoNES (CorAL AND AtOLLS, 1912, ]•, KlH), The 
UNEVEN, WAVA' LINES ItEl’RESENT AREAS OK CORAL WHICH ARK DKA’ 
OR LARGELY DRY AT LOW TIDE. PULO ACCORDS WITH LOCAL ERONCN- 
ClATION OK THE MORE USUAL MaLAY PULAIT, ilEANlNG AN C'LVND. 

covers only about an acre ; it is used to supply the members of the 
■cable station with a small, regular quantity of fresh vegetables. 
The range of imported fruit trees grown on Pulo Selma is fairly 
wide and is given in detail later in this pajicr. 
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There is no free fresh water on the surface of the islands, hut 
0 X 1 the majority of the larger ones the tain water which filters down 
between the coral fragments is arrested at a depth of ten to fifteen 
feet by a saucer of coral breccia* In the case of Pulo Selma, Pulo 
Luar and at least the south end of Pulo Atas this water existe in 
great underground reservoirs, imcontaininated by the sea, and can 
be reached by sinking wells. Ihi fortunately on Pulo Tikus the sea 
finds its wav into the fresh water cati^hment; th^ cable station is 
therefore entirely dependent on roof water, or in an emergency 
on well water brought over from Pulo KSelma in kerosene tins. 

In spite of paucity of the growing medium the islands are 
densely covered with vegetation, except whore it has been cleared 
for tlie settlements. It consists largely of coconut palms, Cocos 
micifera Linn., Avhich must have been there since Udore its dis- 
covery. C^ertain authorities maintain that the coconut cannot estab- 
lished itself on an island without human aid, and that its presenee 
must therefore indicate ])abt inhabitants. Another, quoted by 
Burkill {A Dictionary of the Economic Products of the Malay 
Peninsula, 1935, Vol. 1, p. 598), suggests that the Poeo,s-Keeling 
Islands are its ])lace of origin. Both theories are untenable. There 
can 1)(‘ no doubt, as ILdlev (Dispersal of l*lant^, 1930, pj). 322-324) 
8hoM\s that seaborn coconuts can and do colonist snitable islands 
unaided. Wood-Jones (1912, p. 17), refutnig Dana’s statement 
that “there is no known instance that any island never inbabilod 
has Iieen found supplied with eocoiuit trees,” jiroves that there were 
palms on the (^oeos-Keeling Islands at least two years liefore it was 
settled. He oyerlooks, hovyever, a much earlier reference. Dumpier, 
giving his reason for attempting to find the islands in 1688, 
says . they designed also to visit the Island Cocos, 
hoping there to find of that Fruit; the Island having its Xanie 
from thenee.” (ibid, last lines Chap. 10). Finally one might point 
out that there are ooconiit ])alins growing on one of the lieaehes 
on (Tiristrnas Island, which ha\e sprouted from nuts thrown into 
the sea off the reef, and left to float ashore on their own, 

• 

On the seaward side the coconut ])alms are flanked by a thick 
growth of Tournefortia, Tournefortia argentia Linn., and Scaevola, 
Scaerola frutescens Krause. In a few places there are groves of 
Sea Trumpet, Ifibiscvs ialiacem Linn., GSronggang, Cordia Sni- 
cordafa Lam., Warn Hutan, Thespesh popufnea Soland, MSlati, 
Guieilarda speciosa Linn., Calophyllum inophyllufu Linn., or Sea 
Lettuce, Pisonia sp. The majority of these trees, together with 
several scarcer species which will be mentioned later, are used 
locally for timber, and they are therefore certainly mtleh 

less plentiful now than when the islands w^ere first inhabited. There- 
are also a !ovc large patches of Pemphis^ Pemphi$ acidula Forster, 
on the lagoon side of the islands at the south end of the atoll. In 
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some places, particularly on Ptilo Selma and Pnlo Luar, there are 
open areas CH'^vered with a coarse sea grass. Unfortunately this is 
too salt to be used for grazing. Attempts have been made to keep 
goats on it, but they soon ])ecame distended with colic and died. 
There were a few old sheep on Pulo Selma in 1941 ; they were fed 
only on leaves pulled from eertain trees, and carried a tiesh as 
tough as might be expected in tbe circumstances. 

The island of North Keeling is similar in general formation 
to the islands in the main atoll, except that the interior is occupied' 
by a shallow lagoon. The vegetation is like that on the main atoll, 
but owing to the diffi<‘ultv of effecting a landing the timbers of e(‘o- 
nomi(* importaii(*e have been worked less extensively. It thus has 
a rather smaller f)roj)ortion of coconut j)alms in relation to the- 
other Irees. Several wells have been sunk, hut in all cases the water 
obtained has been brackish. Tlie Malays from the tnain atoll 
regard it as a good medicine for beri-ln^ri and tuberculosis, but 
quite unlit to use for normal purposes. A more detailed account 
of this island will ap[)ear in the d.M.flR.A.S., Vol. 21, pt. I. 

Historical Note. 

A(‘(‘ording to tlu' a('ce{)tcd tradition tlie Cocos-Keeling Islands 
Aver<' diseovered by William Keeling, a captain of the East India 
roinpanv, while lioineward bound from Ibuitam, in W(\stern Java, 
ill There is, however, no 7'eferen(*e to them in the abridged 

veision of his journal of the vovage whi(*h Purchas ])ublished in 
Purchase Ills Pilgritnrs, in 101^5. Keeling djcnl at (^irisbrooko, in 
the Isle of Wight, on Se()teml)er 12, IblO, in Ids forty -second year, 
and IS buried in the parisii church there. His memorial tablet, 
whieh de})icts bun standing on the deck of a ship, describes him as 
groom of the chamber to James 1, and 'Hhuieral for the Hon. East 
India Adventurers, where he was thrice by them emJ)loved’^ At 
the time of his death he was also cajdain of (’owes Oastle, 

William Keeling’s lirst record(*d voyage to the east began in 
March l(>U3/4 when he sailed with Sir Henry Middleton, on the 
East India Pompany’s second official expedition. Middleton had 
with him four s}d])s, of which Keeling commanded the smallest. 
Slie was the Sman of 240 tons, and carr^dng 88 men. This is the 
earliest traceable reference to Keiding, l)ut he must have been a 
a man of some achievement to carry a command while still in his 
twenty^sixth year. The object of the expedition was trade with 
the Moluccas, hut when they reached Bantam, Middleton left two 
ships, the Hector (300 tons) and the Susan, there. While they 
were at Bantam the men were attacked by a tropical fever which 
killed a number of the crew and several officers, including the cap- 
tain of tile Hector. After this Keeling took command of the larger 
ship, and sailed her l)ack to England, He is said to have rounded 
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the Cape with a ship’s conipanj of jourteen sick men, ten of whom 
were Europeans and four Chinese. 

Keeling reached England in May 1606. On March 12, 1606/7, 
less than a year lat{M% he set out again in command of the East 
India Coin}>any’s tliird ‘ex])edition, sailing in the AVd Dragon, a 
ship of over 600 tons Imrden and a veteran of the tv^o previous 
•expeditions. On this occasion he went as far as Haiida, in the 
Moluccas. After obtaining a cargo of spi^-es and pepper there he 
returned to England by way of Bantam and the Sunda Straits, 
nrriving in May 1610. It is on this voyage that he is snp])osed 
to have sighted the island wdiich hears his name. Keeling’s third 
voyage, begun early in 1615, took him to India, Adieen and Teko, 
on the west eoast of Sumatra, wheiiee he returned to England m 
161". lie had ho])ed to take his wife with him, Imt the Company 
forced him to leave her at home, awarding him £200 in (‘ompon- 
sation for doing so. 

The islands are first mapped, hut not named, m Blaeifs a[)])en- 
dix to the Theafruoi Orff's* Terrarum of Ortilius, vhidi afipeared 
in 1631. They are among the additions subsequent to the edition 



A COPY OF PART OF THE MAP OP THE EAST INDIES 1LLITSTRATXN0 

Dampier’s new VOYAOE ROUND THE WORLD^ momm 

THE POSmOJV AND NAME THAT HE GAVE TO THE COCOS-K]BEi;*rNQ 

Islands: the tapper dodrle line represents the nqvATO% the 
lower the tropic of Capbioorn. 
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of 1606. They also ajipear, charted in almost their correct ]>osition 
but again not named, in Robert Dudley’s Arcana dell Mare, pub- 
lished in Florence in 1645-46. The islands must have been well 
known to navigators by at least the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century. William Dampier on his way home from Sumatra in 1688 
attempted to j)ut in at Cocos, but he was carried by cojitrary winds 
until he was forty or fifty leagues east of the island. In this 
neighbourhood he found ChrivStmas Tslaiid, where in spite of the 
absence of an anchorage, he was able to })ut two boats ashore and 
obtain the drinking water, timber and sea birds which he had 
hoped to get on the Cocos-Kceling Islands, but no coconuts. In 
his text Dampier refers to the position of the Cocos atoll as 12® 12' 
north, but there is no doubt from the map that he gives that he 
meant to write 12® 12' south. He places the group a little too far 
east, but it would seem that sailors were at least well aware of its 
correct latitude by this date. 

The Cocos-Keeling Islands were at this time uninhabited, and 
they remained so until the beginning of the nineteenth century* 
The first settlement, which was only a tenijiorarv one and lasted 
Jess than a year, was mad(‘ by a C^aptain Le ('our of the brig Mauri- 
tim, early in 1825: an account of it by A. S. Keating, one of the 
residents, is quoted in Holman’s Travels (Holman, 1846, Vol. 4, 
p. 378). The next settlement, wliicli proved permanent, was made 
by John ('lunies-Ross and Alexander Hare in 1827. 

Clunies-Ross was horn in a crofter’s cottage on the island of 
Yell, in tlie Slietlands, in 1785. His grandfather had mo\ed there 
about forty years earlier to escape from the e()nse()ueiiees of his 
participation in the rebellion of 1745. His early life was spent 
in the whaling industry, which he entered as apprentice to a Green- 
land fleet at the age of thirteen. By 1813 he had risen to the 
position of mate and harpooner on a ship working the tropical 
Pacific. In that year she was lying at Koupang, in the island of 
Timor, taking on water and stores preparatory to returning home. 
While she was there the Olivia, a small coasting lirig hired by the 
British Government of Java, put in in need of a (*aptain and navi- 
gator. The master of the whaling vessel was asked to vsupfdy a suit- 
able man, and John volunteered for the job, on condition that his 
younger brother be allowed to aecompanv him to the Olivia. For 
the next two years he served as master of the brig, during the course 
of which he met its owner, Alexander Hare. 

Alexander Hare w^as the eldest son of a respectaWe London 
watchmaker. He appears to have been cliarming, idle and dis- 
honest. Darwin (1842, p. 541) dismisses him as a worthless 
character, but hi® information came from Clunies-Ross’s agent. 
He began hig working life as a clerk for the East India Company 
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in Lisbon. From there he drifted eastward to Malacca by way of 
of Calcutta, obtaining a succession of jobs by his charm and losing 
them fairly quickly by his dishonesty. While in Calcutta he met 
Stamford Baffles, who succumbed to his manner and seems to have 
been unaware oC his shortcomings. As a result he was asked to join 
Lord Minto's expedition when the British occupied Java in 1811. 
The Dutch had abandoned the last of their ports in Borneo in 
1809, and their withdrawal was followed by a period of lawlessness 
and piracy. On his arrival in JaAa. Baffles was asked for assistance, 
and he sent Hare to Baujarmassin as resident and commissioner 
for Borneo, with orders to suppress piracy. In this Hare was at 
least partially successful and he Avas given a grant of land by the 
iSultan of Banjarmassin. 

Under the convention of London, signed on zVugust 13, 1814, 
the British Ooyernment agreed to return Borneo and Java to the 
Dutch, but the islands remauied in their hands until 181(). In the 
interval Clunies-Boss, himself apparently charmed by Hare, a(‘cepted 
the latter^s offer of the post of harbour-master at Banjannassiii, 
which he held uiuil 1823. Hare himself remained nominally in 
office until 1824, though for part of the time at least lie vas absent 
And the work was done ))v a younger l)rother, John Hare. While 
C3unies-Boss was harbour-master he began the ('onstruction of the 
Borneo, a shij) of 128 tons. It would secin that labour and material 
W'ere provided largely by John Hare, as the shares in her w’ero held 
by John Hare (53/(14), Alexander Ifarc (1 /()4) and Clunies-Boss 
(8/()1), with Alexander Hare as manager. The shi}) was not eom- 
pleted at the time that Clunies-Boss’s ajvpointment terminated, but 
he remained on in Banjarmassin to see her launched early in 1825. 

Clunies-Boss, who ])robah1v inherited some of his family's 
Jacobite feelings, do<^s not seem to have wished to return to Faigland 
])orrnanently. Instead he was anxious to find a suitable island on 
the route between tlie East Indies and tlic (^ape on whicli to mstal 
his family. He (‘onsidered several jiosBihilitios. includning such 
remote places as Mehillc Tslaiid, Kerguelen, St. Paurs Bock, the 
Poggies and ('hrisimas Island. Finalh^ he deeided on the (’^ocos- 
Keeling Tslands. He arranged w'itli Hare that they should occupy 
the islands jointly and use them as a depot for their merc'handise. 
They hoped to buy spice and pepfier in the east w’hen the price was 
low, store it on the (Vicos-Kceling Islands, and ship it on to Europe 
when there was a shortage. 

In 182() (Junies-Boss reached England on the first and only 
homeward voyage of the Borneo, The trip was not a success 
mercially and after taking on board his wife (an Bngjishwom^^n 
named Elizabeth Dymoke), his mother-in-law and several possihte 
colonists, he returned to the CocQS-Keeling Islands to settle 
He reached the main atoll on Fe&ruary 2Y, 1827, and found Alexan- 
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der Hare, with his followers, already in residence. Clunies-Ross put 
his wife and the other Europeans ashore and went on to Java for 
stores, returning to the islands later in the year, 

Alexander Hare seems to have settled on the island known 
as Pulo Btwas, which must then have been much larger than it is 
now. He had with him a few menservants and a large harem of 
women collected from most of the ports and countries that he had 
visited. These he described as his ‘‘Fiddle faddle, which whether 
wise or no^\ he was the habit of considering necessary^’. They 
would appear to have hicluded women from Sumatra, Borneo, the 
(^clebes, Java, Madura, Bali, SnmbaWa, Timor aiid New (luinca, 
and South Africa, India and China. The only account of his 
activities that survives is that contained m Clunie.s-l}oH8\s journal, 
which is definitely liosiile. The latter ai^pears to have objected to 
the fiddle-faddles on moral grounds, and to have though tliat Hare 
treated his servants as slaves, rather than as nominally free em- 
])loyees. The distinction is often a subtle one. 

Clunips^-Boss had with him, in addition to the European colo- 
nists who apjjcar to have boon unmarried, only tlie crews, mostly 
men from Sumatra aiul Java, of their two trading \cssels. Enlo 
Boras is near the north-east corner of the atoll. ('liinies-Ross seems 
to lune aj>{>reciated as soon as he arrived that it woxdd bo neither 
wisf) nor to his taste to settle too close to Hare. He thend'ore (‘stab- 
lished his colonv n<iar the middle of Pulo x\tas. at the extr(‘ine 
south-east (‘orner of the lagoon. It is intercsti}ig that be should ha\(‘ 
been able to do so, as it is no longer possible to take a boat of 
more than a fathom draught within five miles of the })lace. 

hi spite of the distance between them quarrels ])etween Hare 
and Cliinies-Ivoss seem to have been frequent. An important con- 
sideration was the fact that whereas (Hnnies-Koss had witli a num- 
ber of men and few women, Hare had a considerable excess of 
women. Tlie sailors made frequent attempts to persuaile the latter 
to leave Hare and join them. When they did so Cliinies-Hoss ’re- 
fused to send them luick, provided that the man was willing to go 
through what was taken to be a binding marriage service. After 
tw^o or three years Hare, his retinue considerably depleted, gave up 
the unequal struggle and withdrew to Batavia where he died’ about 
1832 , 

Alexander Harems retreat from the Cocoe-Keeiing Islands left 
Clunies-Ross in sole possession of both the atoll and the liormo. 
Three or four years later he moved the settlement to Rulo Selma 
Urhere it has remained ever since. This island had the considerable 
advantage of a channel nearly a fathom deep running to within 
thirty yards of it, Clunies-Ross seems to have al)andoned the idea 
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of tradmg with hlurope in oa^jtern oomrnodities after his first voyage^ 
and insteafl tiiruod his attention to the coconnt palm, the only 
natural product of the atoll of economic importance. Initially he 
dealt largely in the whole nuls, which he exported to Mauritius and 
Singapore, where they were ‘^<*hietiy nsed, when grated, in makiug* 
cuiTies’’ (Darwin, 1842, p. 542). He also shi]>ped a small amount 
of eo(‘onut oil, mostly to Mauritius. Later, in the time of his 
descendants, (‘opra and oil became the important commodities, and 
the trade was transferred* to a great extent to Java, which is much 
nearer to the Gocos> Keeling Islands. 

Tile first account of Glunies-Ross’s settlement is that given 
ju the re{>ort of Captaiii Sandilands who visited the islands in 
H.M.S. ('on)pf, in February, 1830. He had been sent there be- 
cause Gliinics-lloss, who liad applied to the British Government 
to acknowledge his ownership of the islands and received no satis- 
faction from them, was believed to he negotiating with the Dutch. 
A Dutch gunboat, the Blora^ under the (‘onimand of Van der Jagt^ 
had arrived there in Oedoher the previous year. Van der Jagt's 
report is not available, but that of Captain Sandilands survives in 
quotation. At the time of his visit the atoll had a pojmlation of 
175 persons, of whom 20, including 10 children, were of Eurojiean 
descent. The remaining 155 were mostly natives of Borneo, Suma- 
tra and Java, hut they included the wide range of women from 
Hare’s harem. 

The next visit of interest is that of Charles Darwin, who 
arrived on Ajiril 1, 1836, and left eleven days later. His examina- 
tion of the coral reefs is of peculiar significance, in that Cocos is 
is the only atoll that he ever visited. Its structure, as he saw it, 
is therefore described in some detail in both his journal of the 
voyage of the Bcagie ( 1842), and his monograph on the structure 
and distribution of coral reefs (1842a). Clunies-Ross was absent 
on a visit to Java during Darwin’s stay on the atoll, and he viewed 
the island with a Mr. Liesk, who liad been chief mate on the 
Borneo, Liesk does not appear to have got on well with Clunies- 
Boss and left shortly after Darwin’s visit. Possildy as a result of 
this the general impression that Darwin gathered of fhe colony is 
rather unfavourable. He descriiies (dunies-Russ’s house as ‘‘a large 
barn-like house open at both ends, and lined with mats made of 
woven hark’’. Of the kampong he says, 

^The Malays are now nominally in a state of freedom, and 
certainly are so as far as regards their personal treatment; but 
in most other points they are considered as slaves. Fxom their 
discontented state, from their repeated removal frotn islet to 
islet, and perhaps also from s little mismanagement, thi^ 
are not very prosperous.” (p. 542) 
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“Tile houses of the ]\Ialays are arranged along the shore 
of the' lagoon. The whole ])laee had rather a desolate aspect, 
for there were no gardens to shovr the signs of care and culti- 
vation. The natives hedong to different islands in the East 

Indian archipelago, but all s])eak the same language 

They appeared j)oor, and their houses were destitute of fur- 
niture; (]). 511-8) 

Nevertheless, Darwin is prepared to admit that on first entering 
tlie lagoon he found the st-ejie ^S^ry curious and rather ])retty’^ 
(p. 54^). He also notes that already the whole pros{)erity of the 
islands W'as f)as(M] on the coeonnt, and that })ig.s were ke])t for 
food, a point to wdiieh w'o will return later. 

John diinies-Koss died in 1854. 27 ^ears afh'r his estahlish- 
incnt of tlie settlement. His journal ends in 183{), and there is 
little information about the remaining vears of hi.'- life. The eokmv 
appears to ha\e prospenal. • It is probable that the system followed 
by his son of inijiorting male convict^ from Ihintain to work in the 
coeonnt ])lantHtions began during tins period, hut wn* lune no 
statistics of the population at the time of his death. He supposed 
to liave s[)ent inueh of his later \ears in study and wnuting, hut 
only two puhlieations have been as(*rihed to him. One is an essay 
eritieising Darwin’s monograph on eoral reefs, which was published 
at Hata\ia the year after his d(‘ath. Dr. Ouppv (188!)) asc^ihe^ 
it to the second (iunies-T^M^s : tlu‘ IJoyal Society's Catalogue of 
S(iontifi(' I’aj^ers aseribos it to Sir J. (\ lloss, the arctic exjdorer: 
only P'orbes ( 1885, ]).l5n), ainl Wood-Jones (H)C^ I).24) follow^- 
ing him, sugge.st that it w^as hy John CIunies-Hoss. The second 
work attributed to him is a two volume treatise^ answ^wing Malihus’s 
Essay on PopulaHan. ITnfortunately there wuas a copy of this 
book on I’ulo Selma during inv stay on the atoll, and I read it. 
There can be no doubt from internal evidence, particularly^ its 
copious use of local illustration and example, that the J. C. IIoss 
on its title page wuis an embittered gentleman farmer residing in 
the northern lowdands of Scotlaiul. 

John Clunies-Ross was succeeded as owner of the Cocos- 
Keeling Islands by his eldest son, John George Clunies-Hoss. 
The date of his birth is not known, but he is thought to have 
been boi-n at Stepney, possibly about 1809, during or followdng 
his father^s stay in England before liis last whaling voyage. In 
1841 he married a Malay woman named S’pia Dupong, who is 
said to have been of the royal house of Solo in Java. He died 
late in 1871 , from a sudden sickness described as Java fever. HivS 
ownership of the islands was relatively uneventful, except for the 
long-awaited inclusion of the group in the British dominions 
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in 1857, and a disastrous eyf^lone about the year 1862. The latter 
was followed by a second official visit frora a British man-of-war, 
the Serpmi, in 1864, and a certain amount of discontent among* 
the imported Bantainese labour which ultimately lead to rioting* 
and the destruction of Clunies-Koss^s house. 

The ceremony of incorporating the (>ocos-Keeling Islands in 
the British dominions was performed by (^aptain Frernantie of 
H.M.S. Avho arrived on March 31 and remained there for 

three months. It was commemorated hy a large inscribed board, 
which has long since disappeared, erected near the landing-])laco 
on Pnlo Selma. The reavson for this move on the part of the 
British Government, for which the fiist Clunies-Boss had 
petitioned as far hack as 1826, is not clear. It has even been sug- 
gested that (^aptaiii Fremantle had really meant to take formal 
possession of a Co('oa Island in the Andainan group (Forbes, 1885, 
p.l6). It is more likely that the government, fearful of the 
attempts of other countries to out-fiaiik its (‘ommunications with 
India, was an\ious to forestall them. The Plunies-Posses, both 
father and son, had iiegotiat(‘d wdth the Diitdi on several o('casions, 
and apfiear to have flown the Dutch flag on their trailing sdiooner. 
The atoll was visited by Dutch reconnaissance vessels in 1842 and 
1844. While the Jvno was still in the lagoon a Tvussian warship 
entered, aiid seeing a vessel already there merely saluted and with- 
drew. 

The formal occupation of the (^ocos-Keeling Islands altered 
the status of its owner. Instead of being abvsolute poswsor of 
the atoll he liecame a governor under the (TOW’'n, and was held lo- 
be responsible for the conduct of the colony. Probably as a result 
of this ♦]. G. dunies-Ross sjient some titne reewding and codifying 
the local laws which had been formulated by his father. These, 
with (*ertain modifications, remained tlie official legal code of the 
atoll until its incorporation in the <'§trait;S Settlements in 1903. 
In actual practice many of the.J^lal regulations remained effec- 
tive much longer, and were still being enforced in 1941. 

J. G. dunies-Ross had seven sons and two daughters. 
was succeeded as owner of the islands by his eldest son, George 
dunies-Ross who had l>een horn in 1842, After a childhood on 
the atoll he was sent to Klijsabeth College, Gurnsey, and later to 
Glasgow rnivorsity to study engineering. He returned to the 
Cocos-Kecling Islands in 1862, without completing his course # 
the university, to assist in repairing the damage caused by 
cyclone. He would seem to have been an energetic* and' entej^ 
prising administrator, and during his ownership of the iaJanA 
they reached their greatest prosperity* His early years m lb® 
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atoll left him with an iiitimate understanding of the Malays which 
he never lost, and this, comhiniHl with his fine physique, earned 
him a respect and personal aseendaney far l)eyond that achieved 
by any of the other members of hia house. 

In 1876 the island was struck by a second cyclone, which in 
some respects seems to have been more destructive than its [irede- 
cessor. The recovery under George Clunies-Ross was, however, 
fairly rapid, and when Dr. H. 0. Forbes visited the atoll early 
in 1B79 he found (‘onditions almost normal. From his account 
(1885, pp. 11-47), the first of a suc(^^ssion by different authors 
during the next twenty-five years, the islands would seem to have 
been well administered, and the inhabitants fairly <*ontented. The 
kampong was divided into two portions, one for the native C^ocos- 
Keelmg Malays and the other for the imported Bantainese 
labourers. The Clunies-Ross family occupied ‘‘a commodious and 
comfortable house midway between the two villages, surrounded 
by a high wall, fuiclosing a large garden m whicli fniit-tn'es and 
8h^uhs^^ including roses in grand profusion, fiourislied well in 
spite of the scanty soil. Each of the lo('al-])oru familieK had ^‘a 
neat plank house, comfortably furnished, enclosed in a little 
garden,^’ with a trim shed containing on(‘ or more 1>oats on the 
shore of the lagoon. The lalamrers’ villag(‘ is also described as 
neatly kept, with comfortable houses. Wlien head of one rf 
these families died his widow w’as allow'od to decide whether the 
children should be sent Irniiv to Java, or remain on and be absorbed 
in tlie local community. 

George Clunies-Ross had stopped tlie jiractia^ of imi)ortjng 
convicts in 1875, and be'guii instead to recruit free Hatanu'se laliour. 
Xevertheless some of the convict element still remained, and at 
^the time of Dr. Forhes^s visit they w'ere the princijial problem on 
tlie atoll. As a result of their unruliness a striid curfew^ w^as being 
imposed. Everyone had to re|)ort at tlie guard-house at a tiAefl 
hour in the e>ening, and all fires had to be extinguished at dusk. 
No one was allow^ecl to he absent from Pulo Selma at night wdtli- 
out the permission of the captain of the guard, and every |H>at 
had to be in its registered place by an hour before sunset. If one 
was missing a muster wHvS called, the alisentee noted, and a search 
made for him. At intervals individuals did escape to one of the 
otlrer islands, and hide in the dense vegetation for days or even 
weeks. While they were there the community appears to have 
remained in a state of considerable tension. The w^hole pi(‘ture 
that this evokes makes a strange contrast with the natural beauty 
of the atoll, and the neat, well-ordered kampongs that Dr. Forbes 
describes- 
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Dr. Forbes carried with him to the islands a copy of the 
Ceylon Gazelle for November, 1878, which <‘ontaiiietl an official 
proclamation transferring their ultimate control from the British 
crown to the Government of Oylon, ‘‘to prevent any foreign 
power ste])|)U]g ni and taking ])oshession of them, for the purpose 
of Hettlemeiit, or for a coaling staiiold^ This is the second of 
tlie nominal changes in the government of the island. The pro- 
clamation of ISIS granted (Jeorge Gluiiics-Hoss administrat.on of 
the group, ai)swera])le to the Government of Ceylon. Kiglit years 
later, in August ISStl, tlie islands were Msited by 
bearing a new pnxdamatioii transferring them to the Go\ernmeni 
of the Straits Settlements, and gi\ing George (dunies-Koss a grant- 
ni“fee. On September 25, 1005, the Government of the Straits 
Settlements gazetted an ordinance (No. 84) provide for the 
liettcr administration of the (Vicos fslands'’ incorporating them 
in the Settlement of Singajiore, and giving the supreme court 
of tile Straits Settlements jurisdiction jn all legal matters. This 
ordniaiK'e de(‘reoR that the law of the Straits Settlements, anti no 
other, shall be eiiforct‘d on the (^ot'os- Keeling [slands, except for 
three atds, 

Ordinanec Xo. 51 (Native Passenger Lodging-houses). 

Ordinance No. 01 (Pawmhrokers). 

Ordiiuuue No. Of (Defence Contribution). 

It also states that any ord’iiance coming into forte in the Settle- 
ment of Singapore after September 1903 shall automatically apply 
to the islands, unless a clause in it specificallv exempts them. 
'Phis oKlinance was reaffirmed in 1920, stil] without making any 
appreciable change in local administration. 

In 1885 tlie atoll was visited by K. AV. Birch, wdio stayed there 
for eight days and submitted a re})ort to tlie (lovernment of the 
Straits Settlements- He gives an interesting account of its eco- 
nomy. At that time (dunies-Boss was exporting about TOO tons 
of eofira aiimmlly to Batavia, at an average price of £19 per ton, 
and using just over five million nuts to do so. In 1883 and 1884, 
together, he sent nearly half a million coconuts to Batavia and else- 
wffierc, at a jirice of 38/- per thousand. He was also exporting 
about 140 tons of cocmiut oil annually at £29-€31.10s a ton and 
sixty tons of Meiigkudu wood at about £38 a ton. At a conserva- 
tive estimate the average income of the islands must have been over 
£20,000 a year, at a time when the pound sterling was good currency* 

Most of the trade and contacts at this period were with Batavia. 
The greater part of the cargo was carried in Clunies-Bosa’s OTO 
schooners, some of which were built on the Oocos-Keeling Jslanda*, 
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The returning vessels brought with them riee, whieli, could not be 
grown on the atoll, curry shilfs, cloth and turtles. On certain 
occasions they also brought back wives for those of the Bintainese 
coolies who could afford them. It would secmi, however, that wives 
were not easy to get, and as late as 18b() Keyser ( 1922, p. 199) 
found that the chief <‘oinj)laints of the men were a shortage of 
women and new clothes. 

Occasionally ships from Kuro]>e and Amcric^a ])iit in at tlie 
atoll. Some of these arrived to take cargoes of copra, and others 
merely to obtain shelter, or water or coal, of which a sto(*k was kept 
on Pulo Selma. Their visits did not always have happy eonse- 
quences, and in genera) it would seem that the Oocos- Keeling 
Islands managed ladter witliout conta(*t with the distant world. 
One of these boats, an Americajj st*hooner the Hoheri Fortner, 
which arrived in IHT'H, became a wreck in the atoll through mis- 
handling by her ('rew, 'Phe men and thf‘ shi]Ps rats got ashore. 
dunies-Hoss was able in time to get rid of the men, hut the rats 
remained and nr)W infest every island clockwise from Pulo Beras 
to Pulo Panjang. Another visiting boat, elaiiniug to he the Italian 
barque Luigi Fnffo, which ])ut in Fehrunrv 1S92, also i)ccame a 
total wreck. Her (Tew of ini\(Ml nationalities ('aused considerable 
disturbances (m Pulo S(dma, and have left sonu‘ obvious descendents. 
I]i an attemj)t to get rid of them dunies-Hoss put tJie num on his 
own schooner, the J. (]. a vessel of ITS tons which 

had been built on tla* Pocos- Keeling Islands and laiinehed there 
in 1884. She had a Norwegian ('aptain and a cn‘W of eight Pocos 
Ma]a\s. 17iev set out lor Batavia on Fehruarv 29, 1S!)2 and werr^ 
never heard of again, l.ater the genuine Lnigi Rafjo was found 
intact in (hmoa harbour. 

In (h'toher, 1881, Paptain Pelham Aldrich of lULS. Egerin 
put in at Phrislmas Island, with instructions to liiakc* a brief 
survey, lie remained tliere for about ten days. This was the 
third investigation of the island, and in it results the most signi- 
ficant. The British Admiralty appears to have been interested in 
it as a j)ossihle coaling base, hul it was of no value for su(‘h purposes 
as it lacks a sheltered amdiorage. Eight months after Paptain 
Aldrich^s visit it was, however, fonually an]U‘V(‘d by the British 
Government and pla(*ed under the Straits Settlements^. At this 
time it was uninhabited, and no attempt had ever l>een made to 
establish a permanent settlement there, though the Pinnies- Posses^ 
schooners had sometimes lain off the reef, while men went a.shore 
to (‘hilect pigeons for food and timber for boat building. 

The geological siiecimeus collected by (7i])tain Aldrich’s party 
were examined by Sir John Murray and others. Pertain ol the 
rock fragments were found to consist of almost pure })hos])hate tff 
lime, and in view of the islands scientific interest and commercial 
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pogsibilities it was decided to send Dr. H. B. Guppy to make a pro- 
longed surve.T. His only chance of rea(»hing the island was to be 
put ashore there by one of Clunies-Ross^s boats returning froip 
Batavia. He was granted the required passage, but warned t|iat 
if the weather was bad when they jjassed he would have to })e taken 
on to the C’ocos-Keeling Islands, and attempt to get back from 
there later. The weather was bad. Dr. Ouppy spent five months 
-on the Cocos-Keeling Islands, during which he was several times 
informed that eonditions were not suitable for getting ashore on 
diristmas Island, While at tkuos he made a thorough survey 
of the atoll, the results of which were published in the Scottish 
•Geographical Magazine in three ])apers jn Finally he was 

forced to leave, as he was due hack in England, and he accordingly 
returned to Java without ever having visited Christmas Island. 
During this period, Imwever, one of George (lunievS-Ross’g younger 
brothers was somehow able to make a landing, and he establislied 
a small colony of Cocos- Keeling Malays in Flying Fish Cove. 
This settlements remained acti\e until about 1898. There is a 
j)hotograj)h of a portion of it taken in 1896 in Arthur Kevser’s 
People and Places (1922, p. 200). It was then in the charge of 
Andrew Clunics-hoss, and consisted of twenty-two persons, mostly 
Bantamose. 

The occupation of Christmas Island had two consequences for 
the ])eople of the Cocos- Keeling Islands. It gave them a good 
source of tiinher, at a time when their own were running 

a little short, and of fresh meat in the Christmas 

Island Inqierial Pigeon, They even tried to introdu(‘e this 
bird, among otliers, on the C^ocos-Keeling Islands, but the habitat 
was not suitable and the stock died out m aliout twenty years. 
They also attempted to grow cro})s, including coffee, on 

Christmas Island, for 'which the 'soil was quite unsuitable on the 
Cocob-Keeling Islands. Of muob more lasting imjiortance was the 
fact that the Cluuies-Iiobses’ il^euiiation of <1iristmas Island 
resulted in their family l)eing iijtslrded nearly half the shares in 
the Chiistmas Island Phosphate po., when it was founded in 1895, 
to avoid litigation over the own|rship of the island. 

Birch’s visit in 1885 was lollowed almost annuallv by tours 
of inspection q| officers from the Straits Settlements Government 
until 1904 {sei appendix B3). Two of these otficers, Hugh Clitford, 
who was there in 1894 (1906, pp. 29-60), and Arthur Keyser, who 
was there in 1896 (1922, pp. 202-213), wrote popular descriptions 
of the islands. The atoll was also visited by Captain Joshua 
Slocum in July 1897, during hi« voyage round the world single* 
handed in the \Sp^y (1900, pp. 210-221). These three 
taken together with some of the official reports, give a fairly 
Jfiete picture of the islands at the end of the last; century, 
they were approaching the height of their prosperity. 
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Conditions seem to have improved with the cessation of recTiiit- 
ment of convict labour. As early as 1885 they were much better 
than they had been at the time of Forbes’s visit. The guard 
house was still maintained, with watches throughout the night, 
but the evening muster had been abandoned. Kitchen fires had to 
extinguished at sundown, unless there was sickness in the house, 
but lamps were allowed, and apparejitly the Bantamese m*ver slept 
without them. On the other hand there was still an ainoiiut of 
stealing, and tliere were regulations laying down the })enalties for 
theft or receiving stolen property. For the first offeiu'e the fine 
was $25, for the second $50, and for the third dej)ortation to Batavia, 
accompanied by a letter branding the man as a disreputable 
character. 

Economically the islands were prosperous at this time, and 
between 1895 and 1898 Clunics-Hoss rebuilt the family house. [)ut- 
ting up a large, two-storied structure with bricks iui[)orte(l from 
England and teak from Java. On the other liand it woubl seem 
that only a small j)roportion of the !noney rea(‘he(l the kam})ongs. 
Families were provided witlt up to half an acre of land eac'li on 
Pulo Selma, and such fish and coconuts as the men cared to gather. 
Against this wages were not high, and they were j)ai(l in a token 
coinage of notes stamped on slu‘epskin. These could only he con- 
verted into silv'er moiicv, at 5/fi of their fa(‘e value, or exchanged 
for goods, at the Clunies-Kosses’ store. Several of the rc])orts 
complaiji of the high prices that were charged there for provisions, 
of the shortage of clothes and of the ahsmice of any other shoj^s. It 
would s(*em, from an examination of the population figures, tliat a 
number of jieoplo left the islands after the turn of the century. 
From 1880 to 190] the native population rose as follows: — 



Cocos-Keeling horn 

Bantamese 

dotal 

1880 

310 

125 

435 

• 1885 

377 

139 

516 

1890 

390 

146 

536 

1896 

403 

191 

594 

1901 

570 

68 

638 

Id 1904 it 

was still 638, and by 

1912 (the last 

official 


before the first World War) it had dropped to 591. 

The people appear to have been healthy, though in the liglit 
of modem knowledge it would be said that they vsuffered to some 
extent from avitammosis of the B-1 complex. The principal (‘on- 
ditions referred to are beri-beri ami dropsy, both of whitdi can be 
ascribed to it It is interesting to note that George Glunies-Koss ' 
was of the opinion that beri-beri was infectious, and that some of 
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the outl)reaks wero due to the clearing of the vegetation while 
extending the plantations. The house and pro[)erty of a diagnosed 
cas(‘ wer’o burnt, and sjx^cial care was taken to see that in fatal 
inslaiK'es the hod.y was buried deeply. Tlie otdy treatment was to 
send the jnfeeted person to North Keeling, or failing that to give 
tlieni lh<‘ brackish well water from that island. There was no 
veiieral (lis(‘ase in the kanij)ongs, and no serious tropical diseases^ 
ex('e]d for occasional epidemics of dysentery. (lunies-Ross helievetl 
that tlh' latter wen* ('arried 1o the islands hy winds from flava, and 
ga\e Ke\ser a most interesting circumstantial account of an attack. 

‘M)ne dav his attention was called to the hanian tree in 
the court yard, its leaves weie dropping otf, and appi'ared as 
though sca](l(‘d. A few moments afterwards the pigeons, \\hos(* 
cots were elose by, seimied also strangely allVded. Their 
dropjiings were constant and of a watery nature, (ill jiually 
the birds died in larg(‘ numbers, d'hen dtU'ks, whivh were 
kept in the same court yard, W(‘re similarly atlai'ked and died. 
A few hours lat(‘r it was rcjiorted to Mr. Ross that some of 
the jieople had dyseiilery, his own son amongst tlie number. 
For three days this illness made head, and lb deaths were 
re(*orde(l, when tlie w'ind changed and the sickness disajijieared 
as suddeidy as it had airi\ed.^’ (Fol. Rep., 181)6, ]>ara. 10). 

The points that seem to liavi‘ struck th(‘ \isiting otfi(‘ers most 
forcibly were tlie conditions of family life in the kanipong. The 
people were nominally Mohammedans, though Kevacr found thi'in 
drinking wliisky and toddy, just as Darwin had fonipl them keep- 
ing ])igs. The women were mwer veiled, and norEially wore only 
a bodice, slightly oi>en at the neck, and a skirt, shapec] like a sartmg. 
The men w'ore a bright ly coloured cotton shirt, a of white 
duck trousers hound round the waist with a sash, and a large straw 
hat. Tliey used tables, stools, kni\es, forks and a whttB table-cloth 
at their meals, and dec-orated the walls of their liouses pictures. 
In the evenings the family sat round on chairs, the fatl;i|)f and elder 
sons reading, while the mother and her daughters sewedv ' 

By local law a man was allow^ed only one wife a time, 
though the servic-e followed the Mohammedan pattern.' Divorce 
was by jiiutual consent, but advantage was seldom tl^cen of it 
Marriages were arranged largely by the young peo|)le concerne<i> 
fliough iheir parents^ a]>]m)val ws needed. There does mot Hp])ear 
to have been any regulations fiSbhibiting marriage witHH'near rela- 
tions. Acxiording to Gk'orge (funies-Eoss the men had made a 
practice of lieating their wives when he first inherited the island^ 
be had forc-ed them to abandon the custom. Thek indepen- 
dance and immunity, however, seem to have lead in some cases to 
their neglecting their husbandg and children, while, in Clunies-Boss’s. 
opinion, the majority were the heads of their families, A 
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might refuse to cook n nienl for her husbaiul, and lu* would then go 
to a neighbouring house where custom dictated that, as a guest, he 
must be fed. They a})})ear also to have taken litth‘ interest in their 
children, and the infant mortality was high in relation to tlie gnuieral 
health of the kampoiig. Several of the visiting ollieials seem to have 
formed the o]>ijiion that infanticide was practised, where tlu‘ (diild 
was not wanted. Sloe-urn is at pains to eonlradi(*t this impre>sion. 
hut he makes his eontrihution so naively tliat one feels that it must 
have he<m inspired — ^'My first imf)ression upon landing was tliat 
the crime of infanlieide had not rea(*hed the islands of Keeling 
Coeos. 'The children have all come to wtdconie yoif, e\'[)lained 
Mr. Koss, as tliey mustered at the jetty by hundn'ds, of all ages 
and sizes’^ (Slocum, 1900, p. 211). 

Ill 1901 the Eastern Extension Telegraph ('onipany (‘stahlislied 
a relay station for tludr cable across the Indian Ocean on Pulo 
nhkus ( l)hv(‘tion Island). I’lie com])any obtained tlu* lease of 
forty of the island’s se>enty-two acres, and built on them oflic'cs 
and bungalows for tlu' stalT. At one time the latter iiud tided over 
thirty Europeans, hut with the introduction of automatic madiinory 
the number drojified to eiglit in the years before the r(*cent war. 

'The stntf of the station iiicludtHl a Kuropean doc-tor who, by 
agrc'Cinent helweeii (9unies-Koss and the eonijainy, also act(‘(i as 
consultani for the kamjxmg on Pulo Selma. One of the first 
inedic-al officers was Dr. F. Wood-dones, who later became Professor 
of Zoology at Melbourne rniversity. lie residc-d on Pulo Tikus 
from dune 1905 until the* end of Se])temh(‘r 1900. He \isited the 
atoll again for a few' months in 1907. as the’ guest of Oeorge ('lunies- 
Koss. and ultimately anarried one of his daughters. Ifc* wais })arti- 
cularly interested in the formation and grow'th of coral atolls, hut 
lie also made collec-lions of other (dcunents in the fauna, and exten- 
si\e notes on the liisiorv and shue of the settlement on Pulo Selma. 
Hia summary of the fauna was jmldished in a series of j)apers in 
the Proceedings of the Zoologic-al Society (1909, pp. 1^2-100). 
These were later reprinted, together with an aec-ount of the kampong 
in book fonu (1912). His papers on ilte fauna and llora f>r(>vide 
the first systenmtie acrount of the liiota of the islands, Thc^y c^oiv 
tain mu(*h of value, hut they siitfer in parts from a considerable 
carelessness, and an over-optimistic ac-ceptaiic-c c)f unc-onfirnicd 
visual records, » 

The great interest of Wood-Jones^s account of the kampong 
lies in the customs which he describes whicjh lia\e now disappeared, 
probably largely as a result of the islands^ poverty. Tin's refers 
particularly to the exchange of presents during courtship, and 
to the feasts celebrating special occasions. In Wood-dones's time 
a young man called on the parents of his prospective fiancee, and 
offered them a token gift made of gold. If they approved of the 
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match they accepted it, and the young couple were then conshtered 
to be formally engaged, ‘llie girl would receive a succession of 
presimts of incn^asing value, which it W’as incumhent on her to 
return if she should change her mind. The exception would seem 
to have ])cen the initial gift, which traditionally consisted of a tor- 
toiseshell comb, ma(l(‘ by the man, for her hair. This she kept 
whatever haf)pene(l ; one of the Colonial Rej)orts quotes an instance 
of a young unmarried girl with eight. The feasts described by 
Wood- Jones which have- largely disapjicared arc a Harvest Festival 
(S'Kadd Burni), a name-day festival (Slamaiatt) and an annual 
feast for children (Brancltahan), At the harvest festival little 
wicker baskets were jirepared, containing food, and hung up in the 
hranclu's of trees so that the spirits might come and share the 
feast. At the children’s festival aromatic substances were burnt 
in small smouldering files placed under the beds of all the children 
in tile house. The ashes of these were pr(\served carefully. If one 
of the children in the family of the man giving the feast was away, 
his portion was fnit into a bowl and placed on his bed. so that 
though absent he could still partake in the firoceedings. 

(George (Juiiies-Ross married twice. Both his wives were taken 
from the Cocos-horn Malays on Pulo Selma. He died in the Isle of 
Wight in 1910, and was succeeded as owner of the islands by his 
second son, John Sidney, who was still alive at the time of niv stay 
tliere in 1941. The year before his death the islands were struck 
by one of the worst cyclones in their recordefi history. Over ninety 
per cent of tlie coconut }>alm are said to have been blown down or 
deca])itated, and the outjiut of copra was reduced to a negligible 
amount for several years. In addition the destruction was so exten- 
sive that it was not jiossible to clear away the debris. Many of 
the nuts on the fallen trees sprouted under the cover of the decaying 
fronds, and as a result too many palms ('ame into being. This was 
never rectified, and within ten years most of the islands were so 
thick with them that none were bearing fully. Highty-one mature 
trees cut down in 1941, to clear ground for the defence of the 
islands, liad only 125 nuts between them. 

The islands suffered a second blow, wliich ultimately deterre<l 
their economic recovery, four years later. In Augiist the 

<termaii cruiser Bmden, commanded by Faptatn von Mliller, was 
in eastern waters. Shortly after the outbreak of war sSie sailed 
from Tsingtao, in C hina, with a roving commiftsion to attack allied 
shipphig in the Indian Ocean* By the beginning of November 
over seventy armed vessels were searching for her* On the ninth 
of the month she arrived off the Cocos-lveeling Islands, lind Captain 
von Muller stmt a party ashore to destroy the cable station. While 
she was waiting for their return the Australian cruiser H.M*A*Sw 
Bidney, which had been summoned by wireless as soon as she was 
^sighted, came up with her. In the running fight which ensued the 
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Mm den was out-manoeuvred and out-gunned by the younger ship. 
Finally fehe was set on fire, and in an attempt to save as many lives 
as possible vou Muller drove her on to the reef fringing the south 
coast of North Keeling. 

The landing party behaved with eonsiderable courtesy, in spite 
of the fact that the en){)loyees of the cable station had been provided 
with Boer War pith helmets and rities, and might therel'ore have 
been considered to be armed. They cut downi the wireless mast, 
situated between tw’o bard tennis courts, but lowererl it so thait it 
damaged mother. They smashed the machinery in the relay station, 
but spared the generathig plant as it also provided electricity for 
the stalFa ice-])laijt. Then they sat with the Englishmen on the 
roof of one of the bungalow's to wutcli the fight. When it became 
apparent that the Em den wiis defeated the landing party took 
possession of a three-masted s(iiooner. the Aijesha, i)elonging to 
J. S. (iunies-ltoss, wiiich w^as lying at anchor in the lagoon. They 
sailed under cover of nightfall, and n‘a('hed Batavia successfully. 
The Dutch authorities allowed them to take on stores and w'ater, 
and from Java they (uossed the Indian Ocean w^^stw'ard to Lourenco 
Marques in Portuguese* East Africa. There they abandoned the 
Ayeslin, and some at least succeeded in making their w'ay ba(-k to 
(jcrmany to rejoin the Imperial Navy. (iunies-Ross was never 
able to recover his ship, and the (ompensation which ho received 
long afterwards w'as quite inadequate to buy another at (mrrent 
prices. Shortly after the loss of the Ayesim he sold his other sea- 
going vessel, a motor yacht, formerly the jiropcrtv of the Kaiser, 
as he W'as unable to run her during the war, and wuis afraid of 
losing her. 

Ill 1920 J. S. (luiiies-KoBS, still believing that the islands 
might reeover their economic prosperity, rebuilt the kampong, in 
its jiresent form, as a single unit. The work took the greater part 
of the gocul timber still on tlie atoll, and, cou})led w’ith the high 
price of sound wmod in Java, made it im[)ossible for a large boat 
to be built locally. As the })Ost-war boom faded the price of copra 
dropped. *Jhis might have been off-set by an iiuTeased output, 
but the congested plantations seldom produced more than a email 
proportion of their pre-war yield. The annual ex})ort of copra 
never exceeded five hundred tons, and w'as usually far below^ this 
figure. At the same time the population increased steadily. 
Clunies-Boss, though he would not permit the return of a Malay 
who had once left the islands, refused to force any of his men to 
leave. The result was that the excess of income over expenditure 
diminished until finally it disappeared completely. By the early 
nineteen-thirties it had become noc*essary for him to draw on his 
dividends from the shares in the Christmas Island Phosphate Com- 
pany, and later even borrow money against an insiiraiu’c policy 
on hie life, to buy the rice and other foodstuffs that could not be 
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grown on the atoll. In 1941 the (’oeos-Keeling Islands had a 
native population of over l.loO, In that year they produced just 
over six hundretl tons of copra, their liighost output since the 
cycdone of 1909. After dediictinp^ selling commission and freight 
('harges to Singajjore, (dnnies-Jtoss re('ei\ed less than $10 a ton 
for it. M'hen' his father had been makijig £20. 

The Cocos-Keeling settlement in 1941. 

'Fhe snb-scctions wbi(di follow this ir)trodijction contain sum- 
maries of c(n*tain aspects of the settlement on the Cocos- Keeling 
Islands as it was in 1941. 'Ibe material and organisation were 
roughly the same as in the f)eriod eovered by the publislied colonial 
re[)oTts, but tlio whole had Ijeen damped down liy isolation and the 
islands^ c(*onomic condition. 

The settlement still had many of the characteristics of a large 
private estate in the eighteenth century. Tlie laws were nominally 
those of the Straits S('ttlements, but in actual practice the regula- 
tions enforced were mostly from the local legal ('dde. Kvery family 
was j>ro\id(‘d with a house, uhicli was maintained, and re-roofed 



Token coins jx use on the Cocoh-Keelino Islands in 1941 . 
Some auk shown obvkhse and some eevekbe. They all had 
THE chest of the ISLANDS AND TIlE DATE 1910 ON ONE SIDE, AND 
Tli^ NAME J. S. ClUNIES-EOHS, WITH THE DATE 1913 AND THEIR 
VALUE, ON THE OTHER. THE VALUES IN THE UEPER BOW AREtRUPEES 
1 , 2 AND 5 , IN THE LOWER CENTS 50 , 25 , 10 AND 5 , IN EACH CASH 
READING FROM LEFT TO RIGHT. ThHT ARE DEPICTED APPROAJM ATELt 
4/5 OF THEIR NATURAL SIZE. 
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when ]iec*essary, by la])our paid by (Uunies-Koss. The })eople were 
at liberty to gather. what coeoniits tliey wanted from parts of the 
plantations, and to fish wlnmever they were not nominally working. 
All males between the ages of fourteen and sixty, the unmarried 
girls, and those married women and widows who wished to work, 
were employed, ev(‘n if there was nothing produetive for them io 
do. On the other hand the wages were low, and they were paid 
in a token c'oinage which could only be realized through dunies- 
Ross’s store or otlice. They were ealeulated in (^n■os-Keeling 
rupees, worth 5/7 of a Singapon* dollar. Owing to the general 
e(‘onoinie conditions the goods for sale in the store were limited 
almost (aiiirely to rationed (piantities of ri('(*, a little tea, sugar 
and tobacco, aiul oc(*asionally small amounts of (‘loth or lishing 
lines. Jfen were allowed to Imy in pro]M)rtion to the siz(‘ of their 
families. The remainder of their im-onu^ ai'enmulated in a }>a})(‘r 
halancf^ whieli they could tom-h only if thf‘v wished to lea\e the 
islands ])(‘nnaiiently, or to transfer it to friends who were leaving. 

Many of llu* Irouseholds were very poor iji worldly goods. The 
older ones had lost them to more enterprising familii's during the 
transition j^eriod. ^dle younger oiu's had ne\er liad a ehaiu'e to 
acquire them. Tlie W'idesjiread shortage had, in some respects, 
jiroduced certain admirable qualities. There was jiraetieally Jio 
stealing, (>\eef)t for oc'casional raids on (lunies-Ross’s ort'hard- 
Proseiujtions for theft were vi'ry rare. ^I'he last murder had 
o(‘('urr(‘d nearly thirty years eailier. There was no prostitution: 
there was so little to re(‘ei\e that those so inclined ga\e tliemselves 
solely from natural alfec'tion or desire. Any man wlio had a good 
catch of tish, or a pn^sent of (dgarettes from a member of the cable 
station, distributed most of bis surplus to his neighbours and 
friends. Not to have done so wmiild have laid liim open to the 
chargf^ of bmng mean {srk'ilt’ir) , the worst ej)ithet that (*ould )k‘ 
a[)j)lied to anyone, Jf a family did decide to leave, their friends 
would often give them high ])roporlio)is of their owm credit balances, 
131 exdiange for })romises of small quantities of goods to he sent 
dowm by the next supply boat. This was done repeatedly, even 
though ex])erienee showeil that the emigrants usually foi^got their 
promises as soon as tlicy reaehe<l Singa[)ore. In ti 3 is .w'ay some 
households carried credits for several thousajul dollars witli them, 
though their own savings might have been only as many hundreds. 

Income, residence, fuel, and in practice food, wxu’e assured 
to the people. It might be thought, as (*asual visitors ofUui assumed, 
that their state must have been one of complete content. If it was 
the word needs qualification. The absence of all minor luxuries 
ami all incentive to extra effort made it a colourless, listless con- 
tent, from which the best would have escaj)e(l if they liad dared. 
The factors that kept them back were the regulations forbidding 
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their return, strong faniil}^ ties, and an almost complete ignorance 
of the outside world. 

llecruitment of Javanese labour had virtually ceased by the 
end ot' the last century. The edict forbidding the return of those 
who had once gone away had been in force for nearly as long. liess 
than a dozen of the fourteen hundred residents on Pulo Selma 
had ever secui more of the world than the little group of islands, 
and the wall of sea that surrounds it. Ihe majority had' not even 
been as far as North Keeling. 'Phe last occasion on which men had 
been out into the great unknown and come back was when, shortly 
before 1914, the Ayesha had sailed to England to fetch the body 
of (leorge (lunies-Koss from the Isle of Wight. My boatman had 
gone on the vo\age as a young lad. All that he could remember 
of it was that Southamiiton had been wet and cold, and he had 
paid a jiound to sleep with a woman. 

The absence of a real, cognate outside world seemed to have 
strengthened their natural indolence. Jhere was no source of 
stimulus for most of the islanders. 'Hmes had bi‘eu better, men 
had probably w'orked hauler, there had been more rice and more 
clothes, but all that was iii the past. In 1941 the mood of the 
people in tli(‘ kampong w^as to take what was given to them, and 
do without wdiat w'as not. The w^hole place had an aura of decay. 
The workshops in which George Clnnies-Uoss had Imilt his tioats, 
even the last of the boats themselves, mouldered gently. The stores 
and e\en the ow^ner^s house seemed to be decayuig quietly and unob- 
trusively. There was an almost (‘omjilete lack of energy and initia- 
tive. A man who knew" the islands w"eJl w"as asked in London what 
the people were like: he patted the questioner on the slioulder and 
said merely, ‘‘Ihey lounge, dear boy, they lounged’ The settlement 
was an aged person, slowiy slipping out of life, and nearly content 
to see it go. 

Physical The greater jiart of th^ stock from wttch the islanders 
Appearance were descended eaiAe from Java. As might lie ex- 
pected the physical appearance of the majority 
fell within the category loosely known as Malay, with the wide 
range of modifications common to a sea jmrt. They were mostly 
of medium l^eight, slightly built, with light browm skins and 
straight black hair. To this it must be added that some were 
definitely thick-set, a few w"ere tall, and the head-shape and features 
varied considerably. Two young girls clearly had the full, round 
face and the honey brown skin of the Balinese. 

The most obvious departures from the mean, each represented 
by very few families, were in the direction of tlie Zulu, TapuaHj^ 
Chinese and European stocks. The majority of these have bean 
recorded by previous visitors. Darwin noticed the presence of tW 
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Chinese strain in sonie of the women in 1836 (1842, p. 547). 
Wood-Jones comments on the traces of Chinese, Papuan and Negro 
stocks discernible in 1905 (1912, p. 21). Forbes writes lyrically 
of a Papuan girl whom he saw in 1879, 

^‘She was a tall Papuan . .in whom all the grace of body 
and limb that she inherited from her race had developed, under 
the happy circumstances under which she had come, into the 
])erfection of the human female figure . . With all the res- 
pect of a servant, she mingled a kind solicitude in looking 
after my comfort and attending to my wants, which as a 
daughter of the island to its guestj she might without presump- 
tion use. A fresh rose was daily laid on my pillow and on the 
folded-down counterpane, while, that the water in my basin 
might seem fresher than its sparkling self, she sprinkled it 
with fragrant rose leaves.” (1885, p. 18). 

It is interesting to note, as one saw in 1941, that tlie extra- 
neous elements seem in most eases to have appeared most obviously 
in the young women. This was unfortunate for the individuals 
concerned in the case of the Zulu and Papuan stocks, as the general 
feeling in the kampong was that a light skin was more attractive 
than a good figure. Some of these girls were still unmarried, 
though past the age at which the majority had one or more children. 
The Chinese element was clearly apparent in about six families. 
Nearly all of them had a poor physique, well below the average for 
the kampong, and four out of the six cases of tuberculosis were 
among them. In spite of this the girls appeared to have no difficulty 
in getting married. 

The traces of European admixture were not as conspicuous 
as might have been expected. It seemed to appear in the small 
children, several of whom had fair, and one red, hair, and to dis- 
appear later as the hair grew darker and the skin tanned from the 
gun. One old lady, who always wore a singlet, was dark brown 
on the exposed parts of her body; but when I had occasion to 
examine her chest and back I found that they were a very light 
cate-au-lait, seeming almost white in contrast to the arms and face. 
All the members of one family, said to have been descended fron\ 
the ‘Italians” on the Luigi Raffo^ resembled Europeans from the 
Mediterranean coast- Normally this would obviously not have 
been a bar to marriage, but in the case of the girls of the family 
a ooncomitaiit factor seemed to be. They were unduly amorous, 
and it was the feeling among the young nien that while they could 
hot be $vm that their wives would he faithful after marriage, they 
;di4 at least exj^ct them to be during courtship- It was also, I 
gathered, thought that it would be a great labour to keep them 
antisfied^ and more than the seductive value of their large, doe-like 
eyes airf pile skins were worth- 
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The staff of the cable station at this time consisted of twelve 
Europeans, six Malays from Singapore and about twenty Chinese, 
all men. The Malays and Chinese were allowed to spend occa- 
sional week-ends in houses on Pulo Selma, and the latter may have 
helped to keep up the Chinese strain in the population. Unfortu- 
nately a similar concession was granted to the Ceylonese troops. 
Thii^ privilege was not, and had never been, extended to the Euro- 
peans on Pulo Tikus, and except for the medieval officer they were 
not, in practice, allowed to move freely through the kamf>ong even 
in daylight. The greater part of the slight European element in 
in the population must therefore date from the time when the 
Climies-Ross family employed Danish or Norwegian masters on its 
trading schooner, or even earlier. 

Health The islanders were sturdy and the general level of health 
was high, though at the beginning of 1941, when over- 
milled rice was being imported, it seemed that some of the families 
at least were close to vitamin deficiency. Chronic ulcers on the 
legs and feet, which might take several months to heal, were not 
uncommon, but they represented the greater part of the conditions 
requiring medical treatment. The only other troubles that were 
at all wide-spread were round worms and amoebic dysentery, which 
appeared to be endemic. There were no cases of patent beri-beri, 
and the only dropsy that I saw was clearly due to cardiac failure. 
Inevitably the visits of boats from the outside world were invari- 
ably followed by epidemics of feverish colds, leading to several 
dteuths. 

Koeh^s bacillus was present in the karnpong, but very few 
families were infected. During 194] I saw only six cases of tuber- 
culosis. On the credit side it can be said that there was no vene- 
real disease of any form on Pulo Selma, and no tropical diseases 
other than dysentery. The happy state of affairs in regard to the 
former may not, of course, have survived the military occupations. 

The mosquitoes present were Culex pipiem, and two species of 
Stegomyia (Aedes), The first was abundant in the karnpong. 
The Stegomym were breeding mostly in the coconut plantations, 
either in the rain water held in abandoned husks or in pockets 
below the surface among the coral clinker. Tliey were most active 
from the middle of the afternoon to sundown, and were distressing- 
ly plentiful in certain areas. They invaded the bungalow in which 
I lived on Pulo Tikus in such numbers that it was necessary to 
wear boots, trousers, a long-sleeved shirt and a shawl over one^s 
bbad during this period. Nevertheless, apart from the irritation 
that they occasioned, they caused no harm. 

women were delivered by women of their own families 0^^ 
by two aged, unofficial mid wives. Childbirth did not seem to worty 
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eitiier party, aad ia general was accomplished remarkably success- 
fully. There were ao death of mother or child during 1941. 
I was only consulted once, and that was when I was called to a 
girl of about twenty who had been in lal>our for three days with an 
detracted breech presentation. Four days later she went to a 
dance, giving asHier only comment on her actions that it was in 
honour of the birth of her brother's first son. On the other hand 
one must recorded that she did not feel equally strongly about her 
own child, and it died suddenly when it was some six months old, 
without, one was told, ever bemg sufficiently ill for anyone to be 
informed al>out it: it was a healthy infant, but it had a hare-lip 
and cried a great deal. 

Relatively little use was made of local substances in cases of 
sickness. The castor oil plant, Rtdnus communis Linn., was grown 
fairly widely, and a laxative prepared from the crushed seeds. The 
sap from cut branches of the Warn B^tul, Ffibiscus iiliaceus linn,, 
was applied to sore eyes, and the white exudate from several trees, 
particularly Nangka-Nangka, Sideroxylon sp., and Poko Sembojab, 
Plumeiia acutifolia Poir, put into the cavities of carious teeth to 
stop them aching. Turtle fat was believed to lie a good embrocation 
for use in rheumatism. The islanders’ principal remedies, how- 
ever, were fasting, perhaps prayers, and removal to another place, 
either to a different house or even, for a short time, to one of the 
other islands. 

The atoll was relatively free from obnoxious animals. A small, 
flat scorpion, homefrus macuhhis De Geer, and the poisonous 
centipede, Scolopendra subspimpes Leach, were fairly plentiful in 
the roofs of the houses and among piles of fallen nuts, but rarely 
caused trouble. There were also two ants, one known as S^imut 
Api, Solenopsi^ sp., which had a painful bite, and the other, known 
as S^mut Aman, Odontomuchus sp., which bit and stung. There 
were no snakes, and the latter was considered to be the most 
objectionable of the land animals, followed by the centipede. 

The reef and adjacent waters also contained several poisonous 
animals, but there were no records of fatalities from them. The 
Portugese Man-of-War, Physalia sp., waa seen fairly frequently 
in the lagoon, but the islanders avoided the shoals carefully. There 
were also Scorpion lish, Pierois russeli V.H., and Ikan LSpu, 
anceia mrrucom Bloch and Schru, in the reef pools. Several of the 
sea-urchins left painful wounds, and the mucous from one of the 
eorak, Alcyomriu sp., and a sea anemone produced a painful, irrita- 
ting rash, sometimes lasting for several days, if it came in contact 
with fibe skim The most troublesome of the reef animals was 
proWWy a marine Worm, dhhd^ fkm» pinkish in colour and grow- 
ing W a length of ahont four inches, which was plentiful in shallow, 
WatOt. It was covered with long, fragile spines, re- 
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sembJin^ gpim glass. These pierced the skin easily, and gave rise 
to sloughing ulcers which healed slowly. Cases occurred mostly 
among women gathering clams and shrimps on the reef for food, 
and those going into shallow water at night to defaecate. 

Language As early as 1836 Darwin had noti(?ed that, in spite 
of the diversity of their origins, the islanders were 
all speaking a common language (1842, p. 547), This was com- 
pletely 80 m 1941. They were using, as fur as one could analyse 
it, a slightly distorted form of the dialect of Malay current in 
Batavia. It could be regarded as impoverished, in that they had 
no knowledge of a number of words, such as religious terms and 
those employed in c*onnection with important personages, for which 
they had no use. On the other hand they had formed new words, 
particularly in relation to sailing and introduced customs, from 
distortions of English or Dutch ones. 

When speaking to strangers they talked moderately slowly, 
and with breaks between the words. Among themselves they con- 
versed with a strong rising and falling rhythm, almost like a sing- 
song, and fioquently with the words run into each other. It was 
bometimes impossible to distinguish e\en the simpkst statements 
when made by one to another, though the became clear 

when the same words were repeated for the hOiOwt of an outsider. 
In some degree also difficulties were caused by ofeaiiges tliat had 
grown up m the initial consonants. These ^^plied to some words, 
but not to others beginning with the same Thus Ich had 

become g^r in such words as kerapu ( of fish) and krriiff 
(an octojms), hut not in kf^rani, (a 

window) was (*alled Dnidela, and DHma ^rbmegranate) GHtnni, 
but ](^mvr and d^leng remained unchange^^ There wore also oec‘a- 
sional modifications of the fin^ vov^'els, the sound reiirescntcd 
in Johore Malay by av was, 4s5 pronoti|l|i^d on the Cocos- Keeling 
Islands, best written o (e.g. pvlo and ptilcm and hijnu). 

Some words appeared to have alj^ted their meaning slightly. 
Thus hMim*a was enifiloyed for all S^is of talk, including to tell 
or instruct, while chakap was scarceiytused. One of the most deadly 
modifications had occurred with the word chantek, which was not 
used for all meanings of pretty, where it was usually replaced by 
bagus, but had come to signify only the condition best described m 
*^all dressed up to meet the boy friend/^ Shortly after my arrival 
I was in a crowded house waiting for the head of the family to 
take me fishing. A small girl walked across the room, naked except 
for a string of bright red beads. It was an attractive picture, attd, 
making conversation, I turned to the young woman next to^me and 
said innocently Bmyak chmdek. This was taken for a daring 
sally that I was never allowed to forget, and I was promptly asanm^ 
to a term used there for any person or animal that wm 

W 
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considered to be unduly amorous* The boobies, which occasionally 
flew over to the main atoll from North Keeling, were usually seem 
in short skeins* These were taken to signify males chasing a 
female, and the bird was thought to he always herahy like the 
cocks in the kampong. 7?w, from hiasn (accustomed to), was 
frequently used in place of holeh, in the sense of being able to do a 
thing. I'here were other of these minor (‘hanges of meaning or 
implication, and no doubt many that I did not notice. They 
would make an interesting study, but it would have to be done, 
like that of deiennining the proportion of genuinely new words, 
by someone well acquainted with the Malay spoken in Batavia. 
There can be no doubt that many apj)arent modifications were 
merely the common usage of the Javanese ports as oppposed to 
Johore, 

Names and Forms The system of personal names was in on 

of Address some respects peculiar. 1'he majority of 

the women, and almost all the men, had 
different names. The number available in Malay is limited, and 
iiianv parents had found it necessary to go outside their own 
language when they canu' to register their (*hildren. There were 
therefore men or women l)earing the Knglish terms for most of the 
eomnion eolonis, of several of the men who had served for a term 
on the cable station, and of a strange assortment of public figures 
from Slo(‘um to Jellieoo and Haig. Tlie })ronuneiation of some 
of these ])ieseiited difficulties to a Malay tongue, and in these eases 
jI might 1)0 found that person would have one name in (’lunies- 
Koss’s register, and a rather different one in oonversation. A man 
re(‘orded as Bal whinny was always referred to as Burl, a girl named 
Darling as Ihthhn and a Diana as Dtaitn\ 

A further complication was caused by the custom, occurring 
fairly widely in this part of the world, of jia rents changing their 
name when their first child was born, llie father would then be- 
come known as Pak followed by his child's name, and his wife as 
M<]ik followed by the child’s name. Those would be retained even 
if the child died shortly afh'rwards. At about the appearance of 
the first grandchild the old couple would both become known as 
Nek^nek followed still by the name of their own firstborn, who, 
if a man and still alive, would by then usually have changed his 
name* The practice of using bin and hifiU was followed only on 
the registration and other forms in Clunies-BoBs’s office. 

In cases of serious illness a young persoxi was usually moved 
to another house. If they recovered their name was changed, hut 
the parents would not changed their’s again. When older peoiile 
were seriously ill they seldom troubled to move, but they might 
chaBge their name on getting better* Childless couples were gene- 
rally referred to after a number of years as WaJc, followed by their 
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own names, andP later as Ne^-neJc, If they were popular, however^ 
they might by eourtesy be credited with a fictitious child, assumed 
to have died young, and so be known as Pal( and 

A man usually addressed his wife by !\er registered name, or 
an affectionate corruption of it. He would continue to use this 
after the birih of their first child, or address her as Male without 
anything following it. Unglcu was never used. Jm was used onljr 
to children, or to imply that the -person addressed was inferior^ 
The correct forms of address varied with the sex of the person 
addressed, and their age in relation to the speaker. They can be 
listed as follows. 


Younger than the speaker 
The same age 
A little older 
Appreciably older, or old 
Very much older, or very old 


To a female 

To a male 

Adek 

Adek 

Kaka 

Ahang 

Bihi 

Pakman 

Wak 

Wak 

Nek 

Nek 


It will be noted that Wul^ and Nek were used in addressing a per- 
son, as well as in refomng to them. To address a man as Neir 
or Nek-nek certainly did not imply tliat one was trying io claim 
him as a grand])arent. Dnta wm never used. 

Beliefs and The islanders were nominally Mohammedans, 
Customs though their prac’tiees had in many respects been 
affected hy the Clunics-Eosses^ regulations. In a 
few small points they seemed to he following the minor ohservancea 
of their faith more closely than during the last century. There 
were no pigs on Pulo Selma, and they would not take gifts of tinned 
pork or sausages. Spirit drinking had ceased, and very few^ fami- 
lies were indulging in toddy. ''Phe men who did avsserted, as they 
had done to N.P. Trevenen in that the Prophet had never 

forbidden people to drink, hut only admonished them not to get 
drunk. 

Work stopp(^d at mid-day on Saturday, and Sunday, not Friday,, 
was the non-working day. A small proportion of the men went 
to their mosque on Sunday, but the majority attended only on 
special occasions. There were no daily services or prayers. Bulan 
Fuasa was observed, but rather laxly and not by all the members 
of the kampong. The only festivals to which importance was 
attached were llari Eaya Puasa and Now Yearns Pay, ,Tlie latter 
was celebrated by a holiday, and a lunch given by Clunie8-Bos$ 
to thcAeadmeii of the kampong at which the principal dish was 
venerable sheep curried. 
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The people were certainly superstitious, but only a f(‘W of the 
superstitions could be said to be of Mohammedan origin. The 
father of the medical orderly resolutely refused operation when he 
had a strangulated inguinal heniia, even though he accepted the 
warning that he would die if nothing was done. He insisted that 
he preferred to go to paradise tlien with an intact body rather 
than a few years later with an eternal s('ar. 'Ihe mother of a small 
boy to whom it wavS necessary to give an anaesthetic was convinced 
that he died when he became unconscious, and that a soul was put 
back into the body as he (‘ame round. She regarded the perform- 
aiK'e as showing great cleverness. Her only complaint during rny 
remaining six months on the island was that the soul that 1 had 
put back ijito the body was not the one that gone out. Her own 
child, she always said, had Ijehaved much better. The north end 
of Ihdo Selma was regarded as inhabited by spirits, Banynl' ShalfaiK 
and no one would go there after dark. It was thought that a girl, 
too young to marry, who became pregnant and did not confess her 
transgression would ('ause had fishing weather until she did so. 
On 1h(‘ other hand, an unfavourable wind could sometimes he 
turned by burning the leaves of tlie Kayu Sireh. 

'J'he men wer(‘ allowed only one wife, and marriages were ar- 
ranged largely liy the individuals concerned. The restriction on 
wife-beating was believed to limit the man to a stick of 'the tliick- 
ness of his little tingor. The women were not similarly confined 
in their activities, and there was one women who was })opiilarly 
thought to attack here husband reguarly with a quanting ])ole. In 
general the (*liildren wen* well car(‘d for, hut there was no doubt 
that in some of the larger families the young(*st were negle(‘ted, 
and one felt that in a few cases deaths of breast fed infants were 
due to a deliberate withholding of nourishment. It certainly can- 
not be said that children were invariably regarded as blessin|^ from 
heaven, and a number of women asked for advice on birth control. 
It was a popular belief on the island that there had formerly been 
Javanese midwives who had been able to })re?ent conception, for 
a suitable sum, by retroverting the uterus. Unfortunately the 
secret had been lost, and the po}>ulation increased by over sixty 
in 1941, 

Young men were not allowed to marry before the age of 
eighteen, and girls before sixteen. The penalty, if it be(*ame in- 
evitable that a couple should marry before the requisite age was 
readied, wag a beating for both parties or a fine of twenty-live 
rupees each. In either case the man was allowed to pay for both. 
In view of the balance in token money which most families possevssed 
the oflFence was always met by paying the fine. Pre-marital inter- 
course was probably not invariable, and there was a family of verv 
attractive girls who had failed to get husbands in consquence of 
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their liberality. Nevertheless about a third of the brides were 
already pregnant. Marital fidelity varied considerably with indi- 
vidual temperaments. In some households it was virtually non- 
existent, and the head man of the kampong had a mistress with 
whom he used to discuss decisions of importance, after he had 
debated them with his wife and legitimate children. In some eases 
it seemed that the woman^s only complaint was if she thought the 
second woman was inferior to her in physical attraction. Divorce 
w^as by miiiuai consent, but permission had to be obtained from 
Cdunies-Koss. It was rarely invoked, but then in some resiieets 
little was to be gained by it. 

The public portions of the marriage ceremony w^ere much re- 
duced from the traditional Malay form, and occupied only an hour 
or two in the middle of the afternoon. Weddings were alw^ays 
solemnized on Saturdays. Botli participants wore a modified ver- 
sion of the full cuslome, with their head-dresses decorated with 
artifi(‘ial Howlers. The bridegroom had his face nibbed with tur- 
mene, and painted wdth thick black eyebrows and a false mou8ta(‘he. 
If possible he wore sho<\s or sandals. Thus equipped he went, 
under an old umbrella, to the bride’s house, ac(*ompanied by several 
of his male friends boating on tambourines and a drum at intervals. 
At the door there was alw^ays a slight delay, while he conducted a 
token argument with Ins future mother-m-law. After a short time 
one of his followers would discharge a single shot into the air, 
and the party then entered the house. Once he w^as inside the bride 
came forward and washed Ins feet with scented water. Then the 
pair sat on the floor together at one end of the room. On a pillow 
between them would be a dish of Kogat, from wdiich both eat. The 
invited guests filled the remainder of the room, and were given 
cakes ^nd sweetmeats. During this part of the proceedings the 
bride’s mother and her near relatives took portions of the food to 
friends and neighbours who had been invited, but had not been 
able to come. After a time the young pair would rise, and return 
demurely together to the house of the bridegroom’s parents, walking 
under umbrellas held by small children. A second shot was usually 
fired as they left the bride’s house. At the entrance to the bride- 
groom’s house they were met by his mother, who tied a long scarf 
round the pair as soon as they had passed through the door. Then 
she fed them several mouthfuls of saffroned rice with a spoon, and 
afterwards left them to sit side by side on the floor, each looking 
shyly straight to the front. Those who had followed them in received 
a second token meal. The Whole ])roceedings had a perfunctory air, 
and the central figures seemed as uneasy and bored as at an English 
wedding. Owing to the shortage of houses the married coupjea 
generally took uf) residence with the bridegroom’s father until death 
gave them a vacancy, ^ 
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The afternoon eereniony was generally followed by an evening 
entertainment. This was normally at the house of the bridegroom. 
It took the form of one of the usual kampong entertainments — a 
Ihfusa or a Selon, Thes(‘ might also i)e staged at any time, to 
celebrate a personal event, when a familv thought tliat they (-ould 
afford it. The house was stripped of its internal fittings, and one 
wall removed. A tarnanliii was usually extended outwards from 
the roof on ila^ o]»en side, and under it would be phu'ed ehairs, 
IxuK'hes and tahl(*s for the sjjeetators. If possible several imnnhers 
of Iht* {'able statioii were persuaded to attend, in the knowledge 
that they would take with them siitUeamt aerated waters to snj)ply 
at least a fair proj>ortion of tlie other gu(*sts. Inside the house 
three of the fd(j(*r men of the kampong. lead by the h(*ad man, ])layed 
on antique fiddles. The Dnusa was tla^ iiiore popular of the two 
entertaimmuits. The music eonsisted largely of distorted versions 
of old liiglilaml tuiu's. to which (*onj)le^, naui and women, dan(*ed 
a form of Sir Rog('r de (\>veil<‘v. with a number of interpolated 
nio\(ancnts. A suigle daiu^e Iast(‘d about ten minutes, and usually 
e\haust(‘d the majonlv of the participants. The sp(‘(‘lators g(me- 
rally kept tiim* to the mush' hv clapping their hands. Sometimes 
the ''C(jiicncc of (lanccv would he broken by a S(*arf daiu'e (MeJevg- 
jl(flr) Dcrforjiied by tvo of tip men. 

'The SV/oa wa^ usually (lanc(*(l ojilv by men, and was not uip 
]ik(' llit‘ "Malay Diirimr the eonrsi* of it one of the 

])erformei*s would (juote or eomjmn* pantuns, whieh had to be 
aiiswei'ed hv Die othi'i* (though rt‘spons(‘s .sometinu‘s eaiue from the 
audieuee). 'The pautuns w’ere gcuierally inti'odiUHMl by the lines, 

Haksaksa yang satang he! 

Raksaksa yang sayang he! 

Liah nona yang jaii, 
l^’aksuksa yang sayang he! 

A ('onsiderahle number of thes(' verses wen* written down for me, 
hut unfortunately tlu* t(*xts are now lost. A great many of them 
Tven* very similar to, or itlcnti<‘al with, })anUms that have Ipen pub- 
lislied from the ]\ialay Peninsula. A iVw had definite local allu- 
sions, and would seem to have been ])r(Hlueed on the island. Some 
certainly were, as they ('ontahied reft»ren(*es to eTonts on Pulo 
Tikus, of which details had reached the kam])ong. Two, which 
were explained to me with great delight by my boatman, brought 
in my peculiar habit of colle(*ting bird skins, and })utting dead 
fish iu glass jars. 

In additi(fii to the Dansa and Selon the islanders sometimes 
staged a Bafigmwan. This lasted over three hours, and was mucli 
less popular as more preparation was needed, and the audience could 
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not iako part in it. 1 only saw it perfonnod twice, and tlieii could 
stay i'or oidy a sc(*tio]i of it. As clscwlicrc tbc greater pari appeared 
to consist of gagging and by-plav by tli(‘ ardors, and it seemed 
iinhkely that any of tliem bad inon* tlian a vague idea of the 
general mu of the })lot. The primijral performer was a Malay 
from Singapore, om* of ibe ordy t^^o men wbo irad joiiu'd the colony 
<luring Ibe iiineteen-tbirties. He was the comedian. To us bis great- 
est asset w^as Ids liabit of summing up ten minintes (badaiming, in 
as many words of ter'se,. if \ulgar and limited, Ibiglisli. 

Clothes Tlie normal riaily dress for the men was a pair of sliorts 
or a brief sarong, w itJi or wdtbont a singird. A few 
liad Knvo[)ean shirts wbirdi were worn at wa)rk. Tbc islamlcr.s W'ero 
vvvy advei’se to going on ilu* lagoon in full sunlight, unless tln^y 
were adr'quately co\ered, and the majority also liad sim-belmets 
for use wbtm sailing. These bad lH‘en bragged fnun meinlx'rs of 
of tb<* eahlc‘ station, and were tnait(‘d wWh coji^irt'rable respi‘(d. 
AIxmu twenty w’m*(* the lloer War arnry bclnnds wbirdi bad been 
issmal fm' tb(‘ drdVnci' of the islands in 1!H4. 

The w^omrai normally w'ore oidy a saroim*. but a few had sing- 
lets as well. W’beii only a sarong was w'oi*n it was ahvays folded 
^bove (be i)r(*asts in publi(% until ibe woman bad bad srum’al child- 
ren. d'ben it was oft(m fastened round the wmi^t. Tln^ ehange 
was probably occasiom^d by the fn‘<pi(m(*v with wbicdi tin* mothers 
allowed babies (airried on the hip to feed publicdy. ^bmng Avomeii 
in eompany generally drew att(Miti(m to tlnnnselves lu adjusting 
tlu'ir sarongs, (diildnm were usual ly left naked until they W('rc 
four or fi\(‘ years old. The boys then wor(‘ shorts or sarongs, and 
tile girls sarongs or, more offim, dresses, wdiieb tlaw called (toinm. 

On eereiiionial oeeasirms ibi‘ rmm bad a inneb more (*laborat(3 
costume, d’bose wdio wen* fortunat(‘ enough to posse.ss tlumi wore 
long wdiite trousers undcrneatli an ornamental sarong. older 

men ginnwally ])r(‘ferred cheek jaitterns, (‘itlnu’ green and white or 
bbud\ and wdiite; red and wdiite wms unpopular. The younger men 
fre(]iiently won* n sarong lik(* the young wotmm, with a liroatl 
flowered ])aiu‘l down back. A)jo\e they W'ore a singlet, and 
ov(‘r it a jac'ket of organdii* or muslin, knowm as a Bdshil. Idiis 
liad long sleiwes, wdtli se\erai row^s of tucks and frills round them, 
lerminating in a frilled eu(T. d1ie body of tlie jtu'ket, wdiieli was 
short and (‘xtended only to the waist, w'as similarly frilbx! and bad 
a broad jabot. The <'olour of the bi^sk'af varied wdth indiyidual 
tastes, but the most popular shade was a piU'e pink known locally 
as Mcmh Janihy, 'I’here were several jmirs of shoes on the island 
wliiidi Avere mindi prized for dancing, a man’s prowi'ss being rated 
in proportion to the noise that ln‘ made on the woftden floor. A 
few of the men bad libu'k songkoks which Avere worn for circum- 
<;isions, w^eddings and funerals: the remainder had small, flat hats, 
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with ('olourcd hands round tlienu They had words for soeks and 
sto(ivin;>:s, hul then* did not a|)j>i‘ar to h(‘ any extant. A few had 
European style eoats, tliey ealled a J vki( , and these were 

oec'asionally seen at daiuvs. 

*I1ie wonieji’s drt‘ss for eereinonial oe(‘asinns eonsisted of a 
sarong, and above it a nuislin or organdie* kvlxiynk worn over* an 
undeJ garment. 'i’Jie form of the latter \ari(‘d with tla* means of 
(lie tandly. In tin* majority of the hoiiM‘hol(l> it was only a 
singlet, \\hi(‘h tliey referred to as a Jhf 'm 1 idor. The oldi'r fashion, 
whieli siir\i\ed in a few hoiisiiiohU was a wdiite, frilled, short* 
sleeved pojilin jacket. The lxN)nyah differed from the melds 
in ha\ing short s!e(‘\(‘s, a longt‘r jahot am! i*x1eiuling down to cover 
tlu* hijis. Two patterns (‘vist(*d, the more jiopular, though more 
e\peiisi\t‘, had a broad frill on tile shH*\(‘, and a sei'ond at the (mtf. 
The plaiiKT ^ersion had only a single hnaid frill at the eulf. Hie 
krlxn/ftk was alwa\s fa'^ttmed ata’oss tlie hust with a liroocii. unlike 
th(* bxs/i'af whieh w'as usually w'orn open in front. Tlie hrooeh wvas 
usuallx made ot turtle shell mounted on a metal hast': it was knowm 
as and was often in tin* form of a sail-iish or a Hying bird, 

ddiey aUo used brooches math' of tie* opt'reiilum of tlu' s(*a snail 
'/ arito (((/(iiihurii l)t*sk. Tlu* old(*r women, and the uiungt'r if 
th(‘\ liatl inlieritt'd tlu'm, w'ore gold or si)\er <*ar-rinus. dhiert* w^as 
little jt'welh'i’v in (drtmlation in the kampong, hut a tew also had 
iu‘(i\laees of rt'd st*eds (Ademutf h iiu( jKWoinuft Tnnn.) or brown 
hi'ads. ddie \ouiigt*r wonu'n. especial i\ if they w’l'rt* unmarrit*d or 
courting, ofU'ii ])ut st*v(*ral iTesli llow(‘rs in tlu* linn of their hair, 
and sonu‘tim(*s over their (‘ars: tlu*\ gt'iu'rally ehox* Kemhang 
AFelati Jintaii ((iuctiardx speciosx Linn.). Pok(» Patok (iclatel 
{ llougan n/Ica sp.) or tieronggang •(ror</m sii/xurdahi IJnn.). 
Tlu* woiiK'H mneh prt'ft'rred, and on ceremonial (K't'asions iiearlv 
always wore, sarongs with a tloweretl t>Hnel. ddu* most popular 
jiattt'rns w’(*r<* thost* in whitii the |)anel ('ontaiiu*d a high jtroptir- 
tioii of j>al(* art'as. (Tre(*n w'as the fa\ouritt' colour among the 
youngt'r W'omen ; tlu* ohh*r ones usuallv won* appri*eiahly darker 
sarongs with brown or hhuT mixed in wuTli the gret*ii. 

The Kampong In P>H the main setilem(*nt (‘onsisted of *^13 
houses, all jdt'iitit'ul in size and outward app(*ar~ 
aiKv, arranged regularly in straight, parallt*! rows. An aerml 
phologra|>h of the kaiujioug is shown on Platt* 2, and a sketch plan 
of it as it W'as 'in PM 1 on })agt* Ifti. 'Flu* roads wo're all narnt'd 
(oiu* was 1 'alh‘d Piccadilly), ami eaeli lioust* had a hoard over its 
front door, giving tlie name of the head of the family inhabiting it. 
There w^re four round mosques, rather like Kafir huts in appear- 
ance, place neatly in pairs at the ends of two of tlie roads, Egeh 
had its owm imam. Every family w'as attached to a partitmlar mosque. 
The parishes were forniefl by inheritance, and not h\ set'tions ot 
the kampong. Each household attend the same mosque as the 
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head of the family, who himself was supposed to go to the one 
that his father had frequented. As a immlHT of families had left 
the islands at different times, the congregations had, by Ul-ll. be- 



A SKETCH PLAN OF THE SETTLEMENT ON ?ULO SklMA IN 1941, 
SHOWING THE AllKANGEMKNT OF THE HOUSES IN THit KAAtPONG 
AND THE GARDEN AND HOUSE BELONGING TO THE CLUNIKH-IIOSS 

FAMILY, 
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oome unequal. One was inu(‘h larger than the others, and one 
much smaller. 

(Uunies-Koss^s house was a big, two-storeyed strueture, built 
on an Ji-shapecI ground ])lan. At the junction of the arms was a 
square tower rising a furtlier two storeys, and giving a inagnitu'ent 
view over the lagoon. The ground floor ^of one of the wings eon- 
isisted of a single room, well over sixty feet long, ])aneil(‘d with 
teak hroiiglit from Java at the end of the last century. In <*on- 
trast ilie walls of the eiitraiuv Imll w^^re covered with glazed white 
tiles, reminiscent of a public lavatory on the London rnderground. 
The liouse was snrroinided hy a large* garden, growing a wide range 
of fruit trees, and enclosed by a brick wall, ten feet high. 

'Die ceinetry was on the neighbouring island of Ihdo (laiigsa, 
whi(‘b could l)e readied at low tide by walking across a sand bar 
through water a few inches deep. Formerly the* dead had heeai 
buried on Ihdo Selma itself, and the graves of the early settlers 
were still there. George (1unies-Koss had disc'ontinued this ])rac- 
tiee when lu* hec'anie convinc(‘d that Ixu’i-heri was infections, and 
he himself hVs on Pul{> (iangsa. Each gravu* was markt‘d by a 
single ])iece of wood, about two feet high, pointed at the top if it 
was for a man and square-eut if for a woman. A clam sliell con- 
taining water for the departed s})iri1 was placed above it at, the 
funeral, and in many (-ases cut tiowers, which wen* sometimes re- 
iK'wed at intervals for several years. 

'Diere was also a small settlement on Pulo Luar. This was 
an old institution, dating Imek to the time of the third (duni(‘s- 
Koss, wlio for a lime had a herd of imported d(*er, ])r>tli Jhisit and 
Kidaitg, there. In 11)41 there ivas only a vegetable farm, growing 
mostly pumpkins. It was presided over by a Malay from Piilo 
Selma, who lived wdth bis wdfe and family in a house on tlu* south 
shore of tlie island. Xo other men were allowed to land without 
sj)eeial permission from (luuies-Ross. A nuinher of tlu^ young 
girls were sent over to Pulo Luar for a yt‘ar about their fifteen 
birthday. 'Pbey wtuI nominally to learn hous(*-keeping from the 
farmer’s wife, hut largely so that they sliould nor bec'ome j)regnani 
before they ri'ac'hed tlie official marrying age. In actual fact tlu'V 
merely tvorked in the vegi'tahle gardens, and once (‘very om* or 
two years one tvas found to he pregnant when it was tiim* for In^r 
to leave. The fanner tiien paid a fine. I asked (4unies-Poss why, 
since the man was obviously at fault, actively or })assively. hv w’as 
not sacked, and was assured that that would he impossible: he 
was the only islander wdio knew how to grow' pumpkins. 

Houses The houses were all identical in structure and plan. 

They were plain, ro(‘tangular buildings, about eighteen 
feet wide and tvventy-six feet long. In most cases the interior w^as 
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divided by pariitions io form two small rooms, which wen* used 
for sleeping, and a large room which was ll^ed for tlu* reception of 
visitors. Ihiere was a door in tin* centn* of (‘ach end, and usually 
oia* half way along one of tlie sid(*.s. 'i’jiese weia* Hanked by wdndoAV 
sfaices, [jrotected by sliutt(‘rs. The iloor, whiicli was about a foot 
a))(>v(‘ the ground, w as of wood lioarding and known loeally as /hVr. 
The houses wau’e surrounded hy gardens, ap[)ro\imately iliirty feet 
with* and eighty fe(*t long enclosed bv a pagar. These invariably 
eontained a small kitehen, about eight(‘ei) tVet by ten. which was 
the normal living room for tlu* family. 

The houses \v(‘re eonstrueted on a woodi'ii frame, with six v(‘r- 
tieal po^ts. as shown in the aci'oinpanyinir sketch. In most eases 
flit' Ollier wall, whieli w'as known as Dindnui, wa^ madi' of thin 


tidn^ Kuda-kuda 



A DLVOKAMATK’ iJ ni’llUSKN TATfON OF A llorSK J\ 'I'lfK KVMI* 0\(1 OX 
llOMK JsLAXl), WITH J'AKT OK Till. WALL ANI> UOOK UKMOVKl) TO 
SHOW TIIH IXTKKN VJ. sTllUiTl JiK. ''IhlK smimUTIXO UKV.MS II VVF. 

HEFN ui'iii Tumi: mk tn Mveax names. 

wood panelling (DbidtHg i^apfin) or ataj> (Dinduig KNupa) . In 
a few eases it had unfortunately, been repaired with corrugated iron 
or asbestos boarding obtained from the cabh* station. The roofs 
were ('overed wdtli ata})s, made of the trimmed, fall(*n fronds of the 
eo(‘oniit ])alm. These w’ere dried for one In three w'e(*ks before 
they wTic* used. A tliateh wa.s normally laid iiy about ten men in 
one and a half days, and generally had to be renewa^d every three 
years. It wnts Indieved loeally that the roofs w'ould have lasted 
longer if the slope had been steeper, hut three years is a fairly 
reasonable period for the mat(‘rial em])h>yed. 
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Tli{‘ principal woods cnniloyod arc given ])olo\v, catalogued 
under ihe portions of the lionse for which they w(*re used. 

Fraine-work. Made of Kelapa ((V;ms* nucifera, Linn.)» Meng- 
kudn (Moriihia vUrifoUa Linn.), Nyainplong (('((lophijUuin 
iiiop/iylluiN Linn.) or Kcndiang Melati lliitan ((hid farda 
speciosa Linn,), as aNaihihh'. In many c-ase^ Kelapa had 
heen us(*(i as, though soft, it is light, easy to work and (am he 
ohiaiiu'd witliout dilh(‘iilty in long, straiglit piin-es. ddu* ('(‘li- 
tre uprights, supporting the crown of th(‘ roof, were nearly 
always made of it. 

Doors and slniif(‘rs. IXiially mad(‘ of Xyamplong, Janihu llutan 
{II vr}}atufin pi'iidln Mei.^sii.) or S("raya IMiwah (? Siiorvit s]).). 

Floor. Mad(' of K("mhang Mi'lati llutan, Jamhu llutan, Kavu 
Sindi {T (ill mef (trim unjcnica In'nn.), j\avu Laki (Odirosia 
? opposilifolia K. Schuin.), or Ketapang {Tmnifuilia cafuppa 
Linn.). 

Walls. l\Iade of Kayu Laki, Kayu Sir(‘h or Ketapang. wlion Avood 
was used. 

Fi'nc(‘s. r.sually ma(h‘ of Mengkudu, X^anijilong. Kcmhang 
AL'lati llutan, Kayu Kankong (Nruere/// f/ ///csr e//s‘ Kraus(‘), 
KchuK'hi {(f uiehuiduKi hundar .\it.), \^'aru Dctul (////nsrus* 
/iluKvas Linn.) or W'aru lliitan (I'licsprsin papiihtra Soland.), 
as a\ailahJ(‘, when Avood was used. 

The (‘ondition of ilu' lious«‘ varic'd \ery niiu'li A\ith the charaider 
of tile OAMiers. Sonu* \\('re <'l(‘an, tidv and in good r(‘pair. Avliile 
otluM's AV(‘re dirty and m(*s.s\, A small minority iiiadi* no attemfit 
to k(‘('}) their fiuu'es intat't, and a lew had even ahandoned them 
completdy. The same c'ontrasts ('ould he s(‘en in th(‘ furnishings. 
Sonu' of the hous(‘.s wcu’i' almost hare, viith only a littl(‘, hroken 
furniture. Others had (*haii>, tables and sid(‘hoards, shehis on 
the Avails coviua'd with (dean cloths and glass ornaments, mirrors, 
and ext(MisiA(‘ galhudes of pictun‘s cut from illustrated magazines. 
In a few cas(‘s thes(‘ riA ailed the (‘ollections c»f star-struck soldiers, 
and (‘OJK'entrated on the same subject. 1die Muni-nude is undoubtedly 
of almost univ('rsal appc^al. The lu'tter ('(|ui[)ptMl houses had mo^- 
(jiiito-nets, as (Ude,v pipien^i was troiibh^soua* at night, but tin* ])oorer 
families ap]>eared to manage Avithout tlunn. Alosi^uitonuUs Averc, 
nevertheless, among the many things for Avhicdi those Avho beggi'd 
freely ask(‘d frequently, 

Boats In general the ( Vicos- Keiding Alalays are (*xcellent boat 
builders. The craft has a long tradition on thejslands, 
and in 1941 it seemed to he limited only by shortage of suitable 
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timber. In tlie last century they were able to import Teak, Tec- 
ionia grandis Linn., from Java, and to obtain Bastard Teak, Berrya 
awmoinlla Koxb., from (Oiristmas Island. With these, in the 
ei^diteen-seventies, they l)uilt a schooner of 178 tons, which waa 
sailed to England, where vshc was granted a certificate of A1 for 
sixteen years by Lloyds. They also had good local supplies of 
Geronggang, Cordia subcordafa Lam., M^ngkudu, Morinda citrifolia 
Linn., Kmbang Mtdati Hutan, Guietiarda speciosa Linn., Wani, 
Ifibisrvs UImccvh Linn, and Warn Tlutau, Thespesia populnea 
Soland. The small l)oats used on the lagoon in 1897 were described 
by Slocum (1900, p. 218) as exquisitely modelled, and by far the 
best workmanship in boat building that he saw on the whole of 
his voyage round the world. 

'The present boat, known locally as a Dukong, dates from the 
beginning of this century. The sides are vertical, or iH'arly vertical, 
and at the mind ])oiut the bottom is almost flat, being inclined 
to the horizontal at au angle of ap])ro\imaleIy six degrees. This 
angle increases towards the i)Ow and stern, so that by the time 
the stems are reached the planking is verticsil. These boats, which 
were made in thnv lengths, have a drauglit of about a foot and a 
keel of about six inches. Tlieir measurements, taken from the 
average of three roj)reseiitati\e specimens of (‘ach groii]), run as 
follows : — 


Ijcrigth 

Breadth 

Depth of Side Keel 

Total l)ej)th 

Drauf?! 

LV 

49" 

1 1" 5.75" 

24.5" 

]]" 

17' 


Id" 6.0" 

27" 

ll.r," 

19' 

55" 

18" 6.5" 

29.5" 

12 


The boats are steered with a rudder and lines, like an English 
skiff. They carry one mast, with two sails, a jib and mainsail. 
In a nineteen-footer, as shown hi the ac(tompanyi ng diagram, the 
mast is set about six feet baede from the bows and is twelve feet 
tall. In 1941 the kampong was very short of canvas, and as a re- 
sult a number of the boats were laid up. Those that were still 
being used were carrying about fourteen square yards of canvas. 
This re})resents a good, minimum working sail for the hull. In 
earlier days, when the men could afford it, they generally carried 
Blighily more sail, and most of them also had a much larger suit 
for racing. 

These boats, even the larger models, could be sailed single- 
handed with safety in reasonably calm water, and they were light 
and pleasant to handle under all normal conditions. The defects 
were that they went about slowly, as a result of their long keel, 
and they, crabbed if sailed too close to the wind. Inside the 
lagoon the men usually sailed alone, or with one or two of their 
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l^HOFinn AND (top left) STEEN AND HOW PLAN OF A Co('OS- 
IvEELiKcj Island dokono. The diacolvais \m:rk dil\w\ from a 

NINETEKN-FOOT HOAT lUALT AHODT 1J)2H. TtIF SAIL PLVN SHOWS 
TUB WORKINO SAILS IN USE IN 1941, THE JIB (WUKAANO AIO'ROXJ- 
MATELY 28 SQrARE FEET OF CANVAS AND THE MAINSAIL 9() SQrAUE 

FEET. 


children to act as ballast. When sailing single-handed the men 
«at on the floor or gunwale tm the wiudwTird side, with the main 
sheet in one hand and one tiller ro])0 in the other. When sailing 
outside the lagoon they were compelled by local law to carry at 
least one additional man. In very shallow water, especially when 
working with the seine net, they normally shi])ped the rudder, and 
punted the boat. At such times, with a man at each end, it 
could be proiMjlled backwards or forwards with equal ease, and at a 
fair speed, 

The majority of the lioats were made in the Clunies-Rossea' 
workghop. They were sold to those who wanted them at half the 
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price of the timber and labour used, the family nominally retain- 
ing a half share. The construction of a boat would normally 
occupy six men for about a month, the time varying slightly with 
their energy and skill. The coat of the finished product worked 
out at about $250 for a fifteen -footer, $280 for a seventeen, and 
$320 for a nineteen-footer. The boats hnilt in the workshop usually 
had the keel, stern and bow of (diengliai, the side of Teak, the ribs 
of Geronggang and "the mast of Mtmgkiulu or Kembang Melati 
Ilutan. Of these only the last tliree could be obtained locally. A 
number of the boats had been built by the islanders in their own 
homes, in their spare time, one man taking about nine months to 
con]j)lete the work. These boats were built of any material avail- 
able. As far as possible they used Geronggang for the hull and 
Mrmgkudu or Kebaiig Melati TTutan for tlu‘ mast aiul spars. Oeea- 
sionally Warn, or better Warn Hutan, both of whi(‘h are fairly resis- 
tant to water, were used for the sides. It was not easy for them 
to obtain timlxT as there were few suitable trees left, and oihcially 
they Avere not supposed to cut these witliout permission. 

Natural The only tree of economic im[)()rtan(H‘ was the (‘(a>onut 
Products palm. Jt Avas the basis of a muiiber of essential arti- 
cles in the kampong, and proAuded the islands’ only 
ex])ort. Its uses for food are discmsstal under the ajiprojiriate 
heading, and for timlier towards the end of tliis se(*tion. In addi- 
tion to its emjdoyinent in cooking, oil made lo(‘ally was also used 
for lamps and, boiled Avith AAmod ash, hi making soaj). Tlie latter 
product was caustic*, and snc'h families as had (‘ontaet with the 
staff of the cable station always endeavoured to obtain European 
toilet soap for personal use. The residue of the tlesli from which 
the oil liad bef*u extracted was fed to tlu* chickens and ducks. 

In 1941 tliirty to thirty-two nnni wore ein])loy(*d as nutters. 
Only fallen nuts were used, and thev Avere di*liuske<l when' they 
Avere found. The men gathered betAveen 2,500 and 4,000 nuts a 
week eac'h, Avith an av(‘rage of about 3,00(), making a total of a])pr()- 
ximately 90,000 nuts from the whole unit. I'lie shells Avere split on 
Jhilo Selma, and the flesh extracted by girls and the* younger married 
Avomen. About sixty AVerc* employed, and on an average each ojiened 
250 nuts a day. 1’hc ineii Avere ))aid at the rate of 2 (Joeos- Keeling 
ru{)ees per 1,000 nuts (‘ollected, ami the women at the rate of 1,50 
rupees per 1,000 o])ene(]. The flesh A\as arrangc*d on long flat trolleys 
running on tram lines. Tliese A^^(*re pushed out into the open in (*lear 
weather, and returned to shelter at night or when it rained. Gnder 
average conditions the copra was dried for three to four weeks. 
The product Avas sent to Singapore in this form, and no oil was 
made locally for export. 

The great majority of the palms W'cre of the form knoAvn on 
the atoll as KSlapa Bc^tul, There was also a larger nut, known 
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as Ktdapa Bi\sar, occurring on parts of Pulo Luar, Piilo Panjaug, 
l^ilo S(dnui and -North Keeling which was used occ^asionally. In 
addition there were small jiumbers of eacdi of the following forms, 
growing on the islands given in brackets after their names, but 
they were not as a general rule gathered for copra. 

Kelapa Pali (parts of Pulo Liiar and Pulo Selma). 

Kelapa (iadmg (parts of Pulo Luar^ Pulo Panjang and Pulo 
Selma). 

Ktdapa Ijo (])arts of Pnlo Selma only). 

Kfdapa Moral) (parts of Jhilo Luar, Pulo Panjang and Pulo 
S(dma). 

Kedapa Kandi (parts of Ihdo Luar and Pulo Selma only). 

Kelaf)a IYTana^‘lll (parts of Pulo Luar, Pulo Panjang and 
Pulo S(dma). 

Krdaj>a Po\u (parts of Pulo Tjuar, Pulo Jbiiijang and Pulo 
Selma ). 

Kelaj)a Poyu Puteh (parts of Pulo Panjang and Pulo Selma 
only). 

Kelapa Pambai (jiartsof Ihdo Selma and North Keeling only ). 

Kelapa Puteli (parts of Pulo Panjang and Pulo Selma only). 

'11)0 copra prodiK'od \\i\^ of a very good (pialitv. Fallen nuts 
ar(' gen(*rall\ ripe, and jf gathered (‘arly i)a\e a liigh oil eonteid. 
Tile primipal ditra-ultN seemed to be iu obtaining and dealing with 
a sufficient (piantit\. Hiere was no doubt that more eould have 
been ('ollected if a greater pro])ortioi) of the islands^ 250 men had 
lieen employed, instead of being used for non-prodnetive work. On 
the other band maiiv of tlie nuts eould not be reached owing to 
thickness of the undergrowth, and, as w^as menlioned earlier, tlie 
yield of nuts p(‘r tree in manv seetioiis of th(‘ plantation w^as ex- 
tremely low\ 11i(* part tlial the rats played in this is interesting. 
The rats on Ihilo Tikus. Avhieh w'ould se^un to liavo been tlnu'e since 
before llie establishment of tlie settleijumi, lived in tJie (‘rowms of 
of the (‘ocomit |)alms, but bad retained tludr normal food habits. 
On the other hand tlu' rats which (‘amc ashor<‘ from the Roheri 
Rorfiier, in 18^1, and ra])idly spread o\er all the other islands 
e.\(^e])t Pulo Iniar, w^as feeding to a large extent on tlie 
i!?talks of the growiiig nuts. As a result a liigh jiroporiion 
fell when they were about .tlie size of au a])i)le. This dal habit 
must have been acquired fairly quickly as George (lunines-Poss 
was complaining of it as early as 180G (Keyaer, CoJ. Rep, para. J7). 
He appears to have <'Onsidered using mongooses or poison to deal 
with them, but the former method ^vas certainly never tried aiul 
the latter, if attempted, was soon abandoned. Tn 1911 d. S. Olunies- 
Poss was employing two men and a pack of eight dogs, to hunt 
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them whenever they came down to the ground. In this way he was- 
accounting for about 100 rats a week, which must have worried 
them considerably, 

N^o other vegetable products were exported, but the following 
plants and trees, growing wild, were used to a varying extent in 
the kampong. All of these exce]>t Kapas, and ])Ossibly Turi, wero 
indigenous. Birdi in his report of 1885 lists only ten species 
apart from the coconut palm, but it is probable that in his short 
stay he had overlooked the others, 

Geronggang. Cardin micordaia Lainnu The wood of tin's tree, 
which turns a dark slate grey with age, is hard and resists 
vrater well. It was used for boat building and in the (‘onstruc- 
tion of the houses. For the boats it was emf)]oved particularly 
for the ribs, Imt in some cases the com})lete hull was made of 
it. Its use for houses was not encouraged in view of the 
small number of mature trees, 

Kelapa. Cocos nvrifera Linn. The wood of the (*oconvit palm was 
not judged to be suitable for Imats, but it was employed in 
building the houses for the posts, uprights and cross-beams, 
particularly the Tiang Kuda Kiida. The fronds Mere used 
for the thateh, and occasionally for feindiig and walls. They 
were also plaited to make haskeds for carrying fish. 

Kapas. Gossj/pinm hra^nhense Macfad. The cotton tufts were 
used for lamp wi(*ks. 

Kayu Burong. Peniphis acidnla Forster. Also known as Kayu 
Renting. The wood was utilised for making knife handles 
and pestles. 

I\ayu Dedap. Eryfhrina variegnfa Linn. The wood was used for 
making small trays. The tree was not employed for any other 
purpose. 

Kayu Jambu llutau. Ilernandifi peliafo Meissn, The timber is 
soft, but it was used for the,'lRoors of the houses, and occasion- 
ally for window shutters ami doors. 

Kayu Kaiikong, i<cncvola frufescens Krause. The wood was used 
for making feiu'es. 

Kayu Laki. Ochrosict foppositifolm K. Sebum. This was con- 
sidered to be a good, hard wood, very suitable for furniture, 
but the tree was scarce. It wag also used for walls, floors and 
doors posts, buLi# w^as said to Vot when exp6sed frequently 
to water. 

Kayu Sireh. Tournefortia argeniea Tinn. The timber is soft, but 
it used in some cases for the walls and floors of houses^ 
The inner layer of the bark was cooked and eaten by a few 
families. 
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KCdenelii. Guiehndinu bundoc Ait. Firm stalks were used for 
making fences. 

KSmbang Melati Hntan. Gveiianla specMm Linn. The timber, 
though a little soft, was employed for house posts, beams, 
floors and fences. Suitable lengths were used for masts and 
spars in the boats. 

Ketapaiig. Termitmlin cniappa Linn. The wood was not consi- 
d(»red to be tit for i)oats, but it was used when obtainable for 
doors, walls and doors in the houses. 

Mengkudu. Moriffda dirifolw Linn. The timber was employed 
for railings and liouse posts, and the masts and spars of boats. 
Formerly the bark of tin* roots was used for making dyes, and 
it was even exported to »lava for this purjwse. 

Nyamplong. Calopln/Uvrti inophyllum Linn. The timber was said 
to warp and twist (Ui drying, aiul it was eonsidered useless for 
boat-building. It was employed in the houses for beams, 
windows and doors, and for fences. 

Pandan. l*(tn(l(vn\u^ sp. The leaves were occasionally used to 
make baskets and plaited trays, but it seemed that few' people 
111 the kainpong had the skill for the work. It w^as easier to 
make an impromptu basket of coconut fronds, a/ul that sufficed. 

Tiiri. Sesbdtiia grandiflora IVrs. The inner hark w'as formerly 
rubbed on fishing lines to lengthen their life, hut the jiractice 
sc(‘riied to have stopped by 1941. 

Warn B{4u]. Ilihisru.^ filmrens Linn. The timber was used for 
fences, the sides of boats, and the floats for seine nets. The 
flbre from the hark <*oul(l he employed for cordage. 

Warn llutan. Thcspma populnea Soland. The timber was em- 
}doyed for the sides of home-built boats, like that of II. 
HlkiceuSi and was considered to ]»e of slightly better (jualitv. 
The bark was also used for cordage, l)ut it was inferior to 
that of the other tree. 

F<>od The islanders live largely on rice, augmented by fruits and 
meats obtained locally* The rice has to he imported, and 
in viow^ of the economic conditions in 1941 each family was per- 
mitted to buy 'Only a limited amount, calculated on tlie nuTn))er 
of persons in it. They w^ere also provided with tea and a small 
am<)unt of curry stuffs and sugar bought from outside. The re- 
mainder of their flood was obtained locally. 

The tree of greatest jmj>ortance to their diet was the coconut 
palm. The islanders w^ere allow^ed to gather as many fallen nuts 
as they required. These provided them with oil for (‘ooking, and 
in this connection was their principal source of fats, Eitlier the 
grated flesh or santan were used in many of their dishes, and the^ 
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former in making cakes with rice. A few- of the more enterprising 
men omisionaily taf)pe(l the growing s])athes. The fluid obtained 
coiiJd be evaporaied to give sugar, or allowed to ferment to produce 
vinegar. An intermediate stage in the latter proei^ss is toddy, 
which was drunk l)v some families. Ants were often allowed to 
germinate until the centre ea\ity was filled with a sweet pith. 
They were then broken open and the contents, known locally as 
A ppel, eaten, fllie growing points of felled palms Avere also used, 
though they were seldom oldainabie. 

Apart from the coconut palm the fruits eaten most frequently 
were tin* ])apaya and banana, and sugar-cane. Most houses hail 
one or more flourishing banana and pai)aya ])lants in its compound. 
A]>out one lion&e in three also had a lime tree. About ten ditrerent 
kin<ls of banana W(‘ro grown, but none of them were of exeeptional 
■quality. ( luiiies-ltoss Ijad a number of other fruit trees in Ids 
garden, the prodnee of wliieh was stolen at fairly regnlar intervals 
and distributed througli the kampong. The full range of cultivated 
plants, with edible fruits or leaves, which were obtainable on the 
islands is given below, in alphabt‘ti(*al order, iiml(‘r tluur local 
Malay names. It does not seem likely that any of tliese were 
indigenous. 

Beliinbing. Averrhoa hilimhi lann. Used only for making sam- 
bals and Itogat, (ilrows only in (1iinies-]?0hs’s ganbm. 

Buah (dicri. M unliugia cahfhvra lAnu, Eaten raw. Very plenti- 
ful in the kampong, a number of the families growing it in 
their front gardens, so that it ga\e shade to the road. 

Buah Kengkit. Triphasia Irifolui B. Wils. Fse<l to make Kolalc. 
Grown ])v a few families. 

Bunonah. Annoiai relumlaia Linn. Eaten raw. (irown ]>>' a few 
families. 

Cheromai. Cicca acida Merr. The unripe fruits were used as a 
flavouring in cooking, ])articularlT to make RogaL (^rown by 
a few families. 

Dendah. Manihot iiRUmma BohL Tsed to make Kolak, or 
cooked to serve as a vegetable in curried dishes. (Jrown widely. 

Oedendong. Spondias cyiltenw Sonn. Eaten raw. Grown by a 
few families. 

Gelima. Punira granatum Linn. Eaten raw. Grown by a few 
families. 

Jainbn. Kvgenia f jumbos Linn. Eaten raw' or as Kolukn Grown 
widely. Tins may have been more than one species, as the 
islanders recognised four kinds — tlambu Ayer, tJanibu Kelam--* 
pok, Jambu Monyet, and Jambu Buteh. 
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Jambu Biji. PsiSuni gxiajava Linn. Eaten raw. Grown by a 
few families. 

Jerok. Citrus aurantifoliu Swindle. Tsed in cooking. Grown 
by about a third of the families. 

Lombok. Capsicum assuum Linn. Used for flavouring sainbals 
and curries, but not as extensively as in the Malay Ibminsula, 
Grown widely. 

Katis. Carica papaya Linn. Eaten raw or cooked. The male 
fruits were sometimes ])roserved in syiii]), to make a sweet- 
meat. The flowers were also eaten in some cases, (irown by 
al)out half the famili(‘S. 

Keladi. (U)locasia esculfutum Stdioti. Used to make Kolak\ 
Grown by only a few families. 

Labu. Cucurhiia pepo DG. Eaten (‘ooked. Growji by a few fami- 
lies. This and the next were also giown in some quantity on 
Pulo Luar, by the ^‘farnieG’ and his labourers. 

Labu aver. Cucurhiia ?pcpo J)G. Eaten ('ooked, as a vegetable^ 
Growm by a fiwv families. 

Pigu. Ftcus '\'anca Iniiii. Lsed to make KoJak', or eaten raw. 
Grown widely. 

Pisang. Musa paradisiaca Linn, Eaten raw or cooked. Grown 
by most families. T’he following forms w'ere recognised: 
Ihsang Gaji, P. Jarinn, V, Kepar, P. Lam])ong, P. Pulo 
Pinang, W Mas, P. Baja. P. Hotan, P. Seribu, P. Pdaiig. 
There w'as said to base betm another. P. Tandok, formerly, 
but it bad di(‘d out a number of \(‘ars before mv \isit. Of 
the above, JL Paja. P. Rotan and the young P. Kqiar w'ere 
lliougbt to be the best flavoured wdien eaten raw\ J^isang 
Raja, wdiicb wuis large, and slightly reddish in colour, (‘ould 
be eaten straight from the tree. Pieces of the sensitive })laut, 
Mrnirun, were placed among stacks of cut bananas to hasten 
their riptming. 

Pukat. J^ersea graiissimn Gaertn. Eaten raw^ Growm by about 
fifty families. 

Sau. Adtras zapoia Linn. Eaten rawx flrown wddelv. 

Hekaya. Aunona sguamosa Linn. Eaten raw. Growm widely. 

Semangka. Cilrullus vulgaris Linn, Eaten rawx Grown tiy only 
a few" families, 

S^mtek. Alocasia mucrorrhiza Schott. Psed to make Kolak\ 
Growm by only a few' families. 

Tebu. Saccharum officinarum Linn. Eatcm raw, mostly by the 
children. Qrowm by most families. 
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TSrong (Ijo). Solarium mehmgena Linn. Eaten raw (with 

Rogat)^ cooked in curricB, or fried. Grown by only a few 

families. 

Rogat was a paste made of a mixture of Belimbiii^, sugar, salt, 
chilli and dried T^rasi, whicli was eaten, uncooked, with raw egg- 
plant or papaya. Kolak was a dish in which the fruit was cooked 
with sugar, and then santan added : it could be eaten hot or cold. 

Little use was made, of wild plants, except that the Janibu and 
Buah Chf»ri had sj>read to several other islands, including Pulo 
Luar, and they were, of course, taken where they were found. 
There was an edible fungus, known as Jhiior, which grew on rotten, 
fallen trunks in parts ol the plantations, but the islanders <lid not 
bother to gather it. Its davoitr, when lightly fried, was rather 
pleasant, tasting, by itself, like a mushroom omelette. 

The majority of the families kept chickens or dui'ks, and a 
few pigeons. The condition of the birds was usually ])oor. and 
their flesh singularly tough. For the most part they were killed 
only for ceremonial occasions, though if one was exchanged witli 
the cable station for tinned goods tlie latter meat was eaten immcr 
diateiy. Maiiv of the hens had a peculiar n})})earan(*e in that their 
feathers curled outwards, instead of towards the body. Cattle and 
pigs were formerly kejit on Pulo. Selma, and goats had been tried 
unsuccessfully, but in 1941 the only supposedly edible mammals 
were the shwp, to which reference havS already been made. 

The princijial source of flesh, and almost the only one for 
most of the members of the kampong, was flsh. The lagoon and 
the waters adjacent to the atoll are well stoc'ked, and though there 
was not enough to serve a profitable industry, there was more than 
sufficient for the pofiulation of the islands. The most popular 
method of fishing was with a hand line from a boat, which under 
suitable conditions was very successful. The boats were seldom 
taken out at night, but the men would try in all weathers during 
the day, except when the water was very rough. Trolling was some- 
times tried inside the lagoon, but the yield was usually poor in 
return for the time spent, and this method was seldom employed 
except by men sailing home from one of the further islands. Hooks 
were usually made locally from nails, but in most cases 
the lines were imported. The usual bait for hand line 
Ashing was one of the small land hermit crabs, which are abundant, 
‘OT the Kc})iting Mata Pendek, Ocypoda sp. The l^est bait for trol- 
ling was a young mullet; spinners of white eock^s feathers w^ere 
occasionally fitted as a substitute, but small fish ap}>eared to be more 
successful and were easier to obtain. 

Two kinds of nets were used, a Jaring or seine net, and a 
JaJa^ or casting net. The casting' net waa generally employed on 
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the barrier or fringing reef, where small shoals could be found in 
shallow clear water. A standard net had a radius of eighty inches 
and a circumference of about thirty-one feet. The minimum mesh 
that was allowed by local law was three-quarters of an inch. The 
nets W'ere made by the islanders in their own homes, but in 19^11, 
owing to their inability to buy freely in Singapore, they bad great 
difficulty in obtaining material. At that time a net required about 
four dollars worth of thread and five dollars worth of lead chain. 

The seine nets were about six feet high and 144 feet long, 
With a mesh of one and a quarter inches. They were made in 
(dunies-Ross’s workshop and sold to those who wanted them on ihe 
<‘Ost of the material ami labour. It took two men about twenty-four 
days to make a net, using tw^enty pounds of twine. The purchase 
[mice of a net in 1941 was thus about $55. Owing to the amount 
of coral in the lagoon a net used three times a week would, even 
witli patching, last only about eight months. 

The seine net was nsed round the edge of the southern part 
of the lagoon, in water of a depth of three to four feet. Tin* nets 
were generally worked in pairs, ea(‘h being carried in its own 
Jhd'Otif). The two boats, with the rudders ship])ed, were punted 
(dose together over suitable shallow areas, while others worked out 
forward as wings, searcdiing for the fish. When a large enough 
s’hoal was sighted it was driven in towards the (*entre boats, which 
were turned to meet it. As soon as it was in front of them a man 
from each jumped into the water, holding one end of a net, and 
joined up with his opjiosite number. The two boats ni the mean- 
time were punted Ta])idly round the shoal, paying out tlu‘ net as 
they went, until the circle was (^omj)letc. During this process the 
other boats canic in from ihe wings, ready to head the fisli otf jf 
they should attempt to escape. Om^e the shoal was surrounded 
one net was worked slowly inside the other, until the area enelosed 
was only about fifteen feet across. Then the fish were caught by 
hand as they attempted to force their way through the net, or 
lifted up tangled in sections of it. A good day's casting with 
two nets and six boats was said to bring in about four to five 
hundred fish, with an average weight of a pound. The majority of 
the catches in 1941 appeared to he only in the iieighhourhood oi 
150 pounds. From this total each of the men hel])ing expected to 
receive about fifteen fish for his labour. This applie(l to the men 
searching for the shoals on the wings as well as to those actually 
<iarr}dng the nets. It was thus fairly profitable to assist, hut the 
margin for the owners of the nets was slight. 

The Malays also used a TomIxJil' or casting spear on the harrier 
and fringing reef, often with considerable skill. They nornially 
worked with it singly, but they ^metimes gathered togethc^r in a 
line of about twenty men and drove the fish into the corner of a 
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pool. Tliis massed attack was most successful on a rising tide^ 
about two liours after low water. An Hlternative use of the cast- 
ing s])ear was at night, with the aid of a torch. The latter was 
generally made of about three feet of broad guttering, stuffed with 
gunny rag or (‘oconut fibre soaked in kerosene. When first disturbed 
by its light the fish were dazed, and if the man were quick enough, 
could be s])eared before they started to move. Palisade traps 
{Empang) , set betweeu two islands, and basket-tra])s (Bithu) were 
formerly useii, but they were not being 0 })erated in 1941. The 
palisade trajJs had been forbidden a number of years earlier on 
the grounds that they reijuired too many coconut fronds and killed 
too many young fish. 

There would appear to ])e over loO different species of fish in 
the lagoon and the waters immediately adjacent to the atoll. About 
one third of these were regarded as edible. The most pof)ular and 
plentiful are given below, listed alfihabetically under their local 
Malay names. 

(Ikan) Bambangan. A snapper , Luijanus hohar ( Forsk. ), usually 
taken on a hand line outsid(* the lagooii. 

Baudang. A white mullet or milk fish. (V/u/om* clianos (Forsk.), 
taken in sandy water inside the lagoon, with a hand line, ('ast- 
ing net or seine ]iet. 

Belanak. Two species, Mlngif hornernsis (Flkr.) and a se(‘ond 
iMugil sj). at present unidentified, taken in shallow, sandy 
^vater w'ith a seine net or casting net. 

(icu’apu. Several kinds of snapiier, J^Jerl roplonid s[). and Kpine-^ 
phelus spf)., differentiated by the islanders by epithets based 
on their markings. They were nsnally taken by trolling, or 
* on a line from a sfationary })oat, 

Ikan Kongkol. Scant.s sp., taken by trolling outside the lagoon. 

Ikan I jo. Psf'iidosrarv.s sp., a large fisli taken on a hand line from 
a i)oat wwkiiig over coral patche\s inside the lagoon. 

Ikan Janggiit. Several different kinds of red mullet. Mulloidich^ 
Ifiys s})p., differentiated by the islanders by epithets based on 
their colouring. They were usually taken on the reef or bar- 
rier, with a (*asting net or spear. 

Ikan Kakatua. The parrot wrasses, Scarus s])p. and Callyod^^n 
sp]).. of which a number of species were t4iken, mostly with a 
casting net or spear. 

Ikan Kuning. ljutjanm vaigevms (Q.G.), usually taken with a 
seine md or casting net in shallow, (*oral-strewn wkter, 

Ikan Kuror. Folynernm ifidicm (Shaw), usually taken with a 
seine net in the shallow, “sandy water north of Puk> Paiijang. 
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Ikan Mata Bmr. HcoJopsis sp., usually taken with a easting net 
on the barrier or fringing reef, 

Ikan Puteh. JhpaiuH irmtegris (Linn.), taken with a hand line, 
seine net or easting net in shallow, sandy water. 

Ikan Terliang. A flying fisli, i^ypssiiuruM bnhiensis (Ihinz), taken 
by trolling outsi(l(‘ the lagoon, or inside in the vicinity of the 
entrance. 

Ikan Wak Malam. Squirrel fish, Tloloceniru.c s])])., of which several 
species were taken with a hand line or casting spear. 

Jolong-jolong. A small garfish, hoi one s])., usually taken with a 
spear on the fringing reef at night. 

Ivakap and 3\aka}) Kuning, Sea perch, Jjitof< culcarlfer (Blocli) 
and hoihnm-s rociiciilaluf^ i\\\, usually taken on a hand-line 
in eoral strewn water inside the lagoon, or, Kakap Knning 
Lautan, Lalos sp., in ojien water outside. 

Karangdiiit. Phe albaeore, Thynnuji sp., usually taken ]>y trolling 
outside the lagoon. 

Meiiarei. Two sjxH'ies, Tovfhis sp., usually taken with a seine net 
or easting net in shallow', coral-strewn water inside the lagoon. 

Sayap Hitani. Miigtl iraigonsis (\V., iisnally tak(‘n wdth a seine 
net in shallow, sandy water. 

Seinlaik, Sineral sj)e(*i(‘s, Euth ynmis s])p., usiiallv taken on a liand 
lin(\ w'orking inside or outside the lagoon. The largest sj^ecies 
(‘auglit, probably E. allemfu.Sy was taken by trolling outside 
tile lagoon. 

Tenggiri. Cyhimti sp., probably (\ gxiiiniiun (Val.), taken by 
trolling outside the lagoon. 

Toclak. Harracuta, Sjihyracnn spp., ])robah]y tw'o or more species, 
taken by trolling insitle or ()utsi<le the lagoon. 

Any of the edible flsh, when fresli, WTr(^ eaten fried with rice. 
Tliis, as the easiest method, was the usual way of eonsuniing tliem. 
It was ('ustomary for men after a suec(‘s^ful dav’s Ashing to give 
the greater part of the surplus eat<‘h to their friends and neigh- 
bours. Only six kinds were considered really fit for boiling: they 
were Bawal, Belanak, Ikan Janggut, Ikan Biiti'b, Sayap Hitain 
and Sembak. A number of s])eeies were (‘urriini, but the best (‘urry 
was said to lie made from Bandang, Ikan Dongkol or Kakap. 

There were several dishes, to he eaten with fresh fish or as 
a condiment to curry, based on This, as prepared on the 

Cocos-Kading Islands, was a kind of fish paste. Usually it was 
made from G^rapu, Ikan Puteh, Kakap, Kakap Knning, Kakatua 
Euiital Panjang, 8emhak or Todak. The Ash, after gutting, tin- 
ning and cleaning, was placed in a tub or basket, projected from 
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flies, and left for two or three days to become slightly putrid^ 
Then it was scraped, mixed with salt and ])ut out in the sun to 
dry for one or two weeks. The finished product was eaten fried,, 
with rice, or inc‘or])orated in one of the following, 

BMngka^, The basis of this dish was usually Ikan Janggut, Ikan 
Ijo, Ikan Kuning, Ikan Puteh, Kakap Kuning, Menaret or 
Sayap Hitani, The fish (fried or fresh according to taste) 
was cleaned and then surrounded with a coating of a paste 
made from a mixture of corriander, tumeric, chilli, onions, 
tcrasi and santan. This was kept in position with a wrapping 
of banana leaf, and the whole cooked gently for about an hour. 
It was eaten with boiled rice. 

Barnhal Merah, This dish, which was a light brownish rod in 
colour, was made from a laige number of fish, of which the 
most usual were (T(^raf)U, (lubal, Ikan Dongkol, Ikan Kcdapu, 
Ikan Kuror, Ikan Peteh, Kakap, Kakap Kuning, Kakatua 
Besar, Katatua Kuning, Kakatua Merali and Sembak. The 
fish, after cleaning and gutting, was fried. Then it was t)rokeii 
up and mixed with tewasi, onions (preferably the larger 
variety), tamarind, chilli and a little coconut oil, and cooked 
gently. Sambal Merab was eaten with boiled rice, or as the 
condiment to a curry. 

Samhnl Santan, This dish was made with any of the soft-fleshed 
fish, of which Bandang, Bawal, Belanak, Ikan Dongkol, Ikan 
Kuror, Ikan Puteh, Kakap, Sayap Ilitam ami Sembak were 
thought to be the most suitable. The fish, after cleaning and 
gutting, was broken up and mixed with tcrasi, onions, tama- 
rind, <*hilli and a little coconut oil, Thtui it was placed in a 
]K)t with santan, and heated gently for about an hour. II 
was eaten alone with boiled rice, or as a condiment to fish 
and rice. 

Sambal ChoM. This was a mixture of torasi, chilli and lime. It 
was eaten as a flavouring with fried fish. Unlike Sambal 
Morah and Sambal Santan it was never taken with boiled 
rice alone. 

Sambal Telor. This dish, a mixture of tC‘rasi, onions, tamarind, 
(‘hilli and eggs, was eaten with boiled rice. 

JSambal Tumis, This was a mixture of tkasi, onions, tamarind 
and chilli, cooked gently with a little coconut oil. It was eaten 
as a condiment with fried fish or curry. 

iVny excess of fish retained ivas^ if suitable, dried, partly to 
provide a change of flavour and partly as a precaution against a 
run of bad luck. Three different methods were employed, the 
choice de}.>ending on the kind of fish. They were, 

lhan K^nng, For this the fislv was headed, gutted and slit open* 
Then* it was placed in strong brine for two to three days, and 
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sun-dried for two to three weeks, the period varying with the 
state of the Weather. The finished product, whi(‘h was eaten 
toasted or fried, was always stored in the open. This waa 
the usual way of treating Belanak, Ikaii Peteli, Ikan Fnteh^ 
Menaret and Sayap Ilitam. 

Dmdeng, This was the manner of dealing with the larger fish, 
such as Bamhangan, Ikan Ijau, Karanduit, Seinbak, Sombak 
Hitani, Tenggiri and Todak. The flesh was (ut from the 
fish in vertical strips, washed and placed in j)iire dry salt for 
one night. After this it was dried in the sun for two to 
three weeks. 

Peda, Only six species of fish, Ikan Bordu, Ikan Janggiit, Ikan 
Mata Hcsar, Ikan Kuning, Ikan Puteh and Ikan Serif) Merah, 
were (‘onsidered suitable for the making of Peda. The fish 
was finned and cleaned. Then its throat was slit, without cut- 
ting olf the head, and the guts and gills nunoved. Next it 
was stuffed witli salt, and ])lace<l in a tub of salt for a night. 
Finally it was dried in the snn for a w(‘ek or more, depending 
on the wi'atlicr. The finished firodiict was eaten fried. 

In addition to the fish several molluscs and crabs were also 
eaten. One of these was a large swimming crab, Scylln serrafa 
(Forsk.), found in shallow water at the south end of the lagoon. 
The only reef erab taken regularly was the swift-running Grapsus 
ieifuirru^tdhiSy knovn locally as T^relek. They also ate a large 
rock-lobster, Pdang Gftldh, which made an eveellent curry, and the 
largest of the islands^ mantis-shrimps, Vdnnq Pf'dafok, Gonodiiciylm 
chaeragrn, which was usually boiled. Only three kinds of shell- 
fisli were taken regularly. They were an oetopus, (P'rifd, reaching 
to a k'Ugth of about three f(‘et down the arms, which wah boiled, a 
gastrofiod known as Si put K'^paht Viohi from its shape, Turbo 
kijoukairii Desk., which was })lentifnl on the barrier and was used 
for makinji; sou}), and a clam, Tridmua .sijuafNosa Lam., known 
Kima, whuli was generally eaten boiled or fried. We found that 
it also made a quite passible clam chowder soiif). We also (lisco^ered 
another bivalve wliich made a good Hul)stitn to for oysters, but though 
the Malays would gather them for us, they did not consider them 
worth collecting to eat themselves. 

A great delicacy during the early years of the settlement was 
the robber crab, Hirgm Inlro Linn., but in 1941 it had become 
scarce and 1 saw only five small examples during the whole of my 
stay. In the days when it could be obtained easily the crab was 
caught alive and fed on the flesh of the coconut for several weeks. 
It Was then boiled, and after death the flesh removed from the 
da^vs and thorax. A large specimen would yield nearly a pound 
of meat. This was curried. Dampier describes the flesh as a very 
good, sweet meat. It is not unlike chicken, but with a ratlier 
fuller, almost Teal-like flavour. 
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The Malays also formerly ate tnrtlea, Chelone wijdas Lirni,, 
and turtle eggs. The majority of the turiles were taken to the 
islands from Java, and ke])t alive in the large enelosure on the 
east side of ihdo Selma. This .praetiee had ceased long before 
iny visit, and the resultant drain on the local wStock Inul made 
the animals scarce. Only three of aj)|)recial)le size were caught 
during the time that I was there. 

Tlie f)rineipal surviving altcTiiative to fish was the sea birds 
from Korth Keeling. Tlieir Hesb, in the (‘ase of {*ertain species, 
was regarded as a delicacy, and it was no doubt this whicli drove 
them away from the main atoll. A number of the islanders pos- 
sessed shot guns, hut they were without ammunition. The lords 
were therefore usually killed ])y means of a i'hamhn or flail. This 
consisted of an eigldcen foot bamboo pole with a])out twenty-five 
feet of plialde wire, terminating in a smalt lead w(‘ight, fastened 
to one end of it. It was used fn'in a boat, to which the birdh were 
attracted })y ground baiting, or from the top of a c()(*onnt palm over 
which they were gliding repeatedly. The man lield the slick slant- 
ing hack over his shoulder with the wire dro])piiig down behind 
him. As the bird passed overhead the sti(‘k was raised sharjjly. and 
the weight thrown ov(t its outstretched wing. Fie(|uently this 
broke the hones, or at least entangled the bird in the wire so (‘om- 
pletely that it could he captured easily. The birds usually taken 
were the frigate-lnrds, tro])ic-})irds and boobies. The best meat ivS 
provided by the frigate-birds, whose ])reast muscles wlam well 
cooked are definitely ))]easant eating. The flesh is tliiek, rather 
like liver, and the flavour well marked and ehara('t(*ristie. It is 
reminiscent of both game and the smaller geese, and neitlier fishy 
nor salty. The adult hool)ies are rather indifferent eating, the 
flesh being stringy and somewhat tashdess. Juvenile lurds on the 
other hand, when salted and fried in eoeonnt oil, are well flavoured, 
and almost suggest smoked salmon. Troj)ic birds have the tiavour 
and quality of a sheej) that has been kept in cold storage for 
several years. 
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APPENDIX^ 

(A) De facto owners of the Cocoa-Keeling Islands^ to 1944» 


1825 Captain Le Cour, 

Master of the hrig Mauritius. 

1827 — ?1829 Alexander Hare and John Clunies-Ross. 


VI 829— 1854 


1854—1871 


1871—1910 


1910—1944 


John ( dun i es-Ross, 

Born on Yell, in the Slietlands, August, 1785. 
Married Klizabcth Dymoke. 

Died on the Docos- Keeling Islands, in 1854. 

John George (dunies-Ross. 

Eldest sou of the above. 

Born in IjoikIou, V|g()<), 

Married S^{>ia l)u[)ong, in 1841. 

Died on the Eocos- Keeling Islands, in 1871. 

G eorge Chin ies-Ross. 

Eldest son of the above. 

Born on Pulo Selma, (^oeos-Keeling Islands^ 
in 1812. 

Married (a) Lini, in 1808, (b) Ayeslia, in 1895, 
Died in the Isle of Wight, July 7, 1910. 

John t^ydney Clunies-Ros^, 

Second son of the above. 

Born on Pulo Selma, (’oeos- Keeling Islands^ 
(m November 15, 18()<S. 

Married Hose Alexander Nasli. 

Di(‘(l on i*ulo Selma on August -1, 1944, 
Su('('eeded by his eldest son, John (Jecil 
(Junies-Hoss, born November 29, 1928. 


(B) Selected Bibliography (Printed Sources). 

(1) WjLLlAiM KeKLINU. 

The only ])iogni[>by of William Keeling is the Jiote by Professor 
J. K. Laughton, in the Dictionary of Xational Biographic, Vol. 50, 
1892, pp. 5004^01, 

Original reforoneos oc-enr in, 

Purchas Ms Pilgrhnes, compiled hy Samuel l^urchas, 5 vols., 1625 
(reprinted MacLehose, 20 vols., 1905). 

A Complete Colheiidn of Voyages and Travels, compiled by John 
Harris, 2 vols., 1705. 
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The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster, um-t004 (reprinted Hakhyt 
Society, 1940, series 2, Yol. 85). 

The Voyage of Sir Henry Middleton to the Moluccas, 160J^-ie0& 
(reprinted Hakluyt Soeiet}'^, 1943^ series 2, Yol. 88). 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Senes, East Indies, ed, W. N. 
Sainsbury, Yol. 1, 1862. 

Keeling himself wrote an account of his second voyage to the 
east, of which an abridged version was printed by Samuel Purchas. 
This is in Yol. 2, pp. 502-549 of the MacLehose edition (1905). 

(2) (loros-IvEKLiNo Iklakdh, 160*9-1941. 

The following authors provide accounts of the Clmiies-Hoss 
family, or original descriptions of the Cocos-Keeling Islands, of 
varying length and accuracy. Clifford's essay in particular includes 
several misstatements, but it would seem in general that the atoll 
has j)rompted loose or over-credulous writing. 
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Journal of the Voyage of lUl.S, Beagle, 
1842, Chap. 20, pp.' 541-557. 

The Structure and Distribution of (''oral 
Beefs, 1842, ])p. 7-26. 

A Naturalise s Wanderings in the Eastern 
Archipelago, 1886, pp. 11-47. 

“Boats and Pishing on the Coeos-Keeling 
Islands’^ Journal of the Royal Anthropolo- 
gical Institute (in preparation), 

‘^rhe (^ocos-Keeling Islands’^ three papers 
in Scottish Oeographtcal Magazine, Vol. 5, 
1889, pts 6, 9 and 11. 

quoted in A Voyage Round the World, 
James Holman, Yol. 4, 1846. 

People and Places, 1922, pp. 195-213. 

Sailing Alone Around the World, 1900, pp. 
210-221, 
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“The Fauna of the Coeoe-Keeling Islands", 
Proc. Zool. $oc.j 1909; pp. 138-100. 

Coml and Atolls, 8nd. edition, 1918. 
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John CIunies-Koss (1785-1854) wrote a journal of his life up 
to the year 1836, after settling on the Cocos-Keeling Islands. It 
has never been printed in full, Imt a number of extracts Irom rt 
are quoted in Wood-Jones (1912, pp, 1-23). 

(3) Official Rffokts, 1885-1912. 

The following official reports ivere published on the tours of 
inspection by government officers and naval commanders between 
1885 and 1912, inclusive. The lists below give only the name of 
the recording officer, and the date of his visit. 

(i). i’ublished in Papern relafing io ihe Cocos-Keeling and ChnsK 
mas Islands^ Marcli 1897. 


E, W. Birch 

1885 (August) 

Lt. 11. H. Adams 

1885 (August) 

(H.M.S. Espoir) 

A. P. Talbot 

1886 (August) 

Ji. S. O’CoxN'ou 

1887 (September) 

N. P. Tkevk’nen 

1888 (June/eluly) 

Lt. \V. Maitland Dolgall 

1889 (August) 

(H.M.S. Raiiier) 

llENUV iV. PlDI.EV 

18')0 (.lulj) 

Waltkh E(H!:uton 

1891 (August) 

Cox!. L. M, Bell 

18!« (.Tuiie) 

(H.M.S. Plover) 

A. B. Venning 

1893 (June) 

Hiuni Cliffohd 

1894 (June) 

AimirK IVEYSLH 

1896 (June) 

Colonial Beporis subsequent to 1896, issued 8ef)arately. 

A. J. Leach 

1897 (July) 

R . J . Farheu 

1898 (September) 

A. S. Baxendaee 

1899 (Augusty^September) 

W. IjANaHAM-C’AJiTlCU 

1901 (September) 

L. 11. Clayton 

1902 (July) 

A. S. Baxkndale 

1903 (July) 

Com. I). St. A. Wake 

1904 (June) 

(H.M.S. Rimldo) 

Hkrbeet C, Robinson 

1912 (October) 
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(C) Cydones. 

The Coeos-Keeling lelanrls are subjoet to severe cjTlones at 
fairly wide intervals. The following have been recorded during the 
last hundred years. 

<?. 1862. Wood-Jones (1912, pp. 29 & 205) refers to a cyclone 
which wrecked the settlement in 1862. The Eastern 
Archipelago Pilot (1934, ]). 19) gives two about this 
period, one in March 1861, and the second in 1863. 

1876. There was a cyclone on daniiary 28, 1876, whose effects 
are described by Forbes (1885, ])p. lS-20). The baro- 
nifder is said to have drop]>e(i to 26.5 inclies. It was 
a<*companied by a tidal wave whidi destroyed tlie store- 
houses, oil mills and most of tlie houses in the kampong. 
Corrugated iron from some of the roofs was carried for 
several miles by the wind. At the same time there was 
also a slight earthquake, as a result of which a black 
sulphurous huid came up in the southern part of the 
lagoon, and killed nearly all the fish and coral in this area. 

1893. On PVbruary 4, 1893, there was anotlier (‘ycloiu*, witli the 
wind mostly from the north and north-west. The storm 
lasted for two days. Over 30,600 coconut palms are said 
to have been uprooted, in addition to other damage, during 
this period (Wood-Jones, 1912, ]>. 205). 

1902. On Marcli 4, 1902, there was a fourth cyc'Ione, with the 
wind veering from south-west to north-north-west. The 
storm appears to have lasted for only a few hours, and to 
have been less violeirt that its jiredecessors. Nevertheless, 
according tn Wood-Jones, over 300,000 ])alms were 
destroyed. 

1909. The last serious storm was on November 27, 1909. The 
])eak lasted about si.x hours, during wliieh the wind blew 
first from the s(‘uth, and then, after half an houCs calm, 
equally hard from the luuth. The barometer dropped to 
27.92 inches. It again was accompanied ])y a tidal wave, 
which left only five buildings standing. A(*cording to 
George Cliinies-Koss about *80t), 000 coconut palms were 
uprooted or decapitated : the Eastern Archipelago Pilot 
(1934, p. 19) puts tho figure lowr, at 200,000. 

<D) Word Lists. 

Ko attempt was made to compile a complete vocabulary, in view 
of the high proportion of ordinary Malay words in use. Aliumber 
of lists, relating to specific subjects, were made, however, to provide 
aome indication of the range of terms, and the local modifications. 
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Five of these survived the war, of whieli two are printed below, 
Comments are given in brackets after the English tnuislations 
where it seems advisable. Words or usages af)parentlv peculiar 
to the ('ocoS”K(Hiling Islands are marked with an asterisk. Words 
employed widely in the Malay-s])eaking world are printed without 
comment, 

(i) Terms relaiing to Dress 


Anting-anting. 

Ear-rings. 

Bajii Kawas.* 

Singlet, worn by a man. 

Baju Tidor.'^ 

Singlet, worn by a woman. 

Behkat.’’‘ 

Coatee* worn by nuai or ceremonial occa- 
sions (= waistcoat, vdiich it usually 
signifies). 

Ber])inggang.*^‘ 

Bare above the waist. (An unusual 
(‘onnotation, but pinggang is the nor- 
mal word for the waist or loins). 

Buntong,'^ 

Cut off slioit, us(*(i of trousers or sleeves 
(= Malay gufdong or I'otoug). 

(dii'dana Buntong.* 

Shorts (- Malay chela mt I'oiong). 

('helana Paiijang.* 

Long trousei's, European style {Selvar 
was never used). 

Dasi. 

Necktie (~ Dutch dasje). 

(iowen. 

Dress with slee\es for a very young girl 
(~ English gown). 

Isap Konde.* 

Hairpin (- Javanese-Malay tasok 
konde). 

Jekit.* 

Coat, European style (“ English 
jacket). 

Kain. 

Sarong. 

Kaus. 

Socks (~ Dut(di kows), Kaus Panjang 
was used for stockings. 

Kebayak. 

Woman’s jacket with plain sleeves. 
Sometimes also called KHmyak Pakai 
Peril (frill) or Kebayak Pakai Penda. 
(Javanese Malay). 

Kebayak Tangan 

• 

Serong. 

Woman’s ja(*kot with frilled sleeves. 

Kgmeja. 

Shirt, Kurop<‘an style. Several kinds 
were recognised, K. bantou^ (with 
short sleeves), K, hidang (the same, 
but opening all down the front) and 
if. tangan panjang (with long sleeves) . 
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KoBcli, Bun of hair. The hair was ustiajly 

worn brushed straight back and curled 
m a bun at the nape (from hunfyt). 

Kutang. Vnder jacket with short sleeves, w^orn 

by women under the K^hnyak (of. 
Kutmq), 

Manek-Manek. Necklace, (cf. Malay nianekt a bead), 

Pfmiti.* Brooch. Broa(heh were nearly always 

made of turtle shell (tortoise-shell), 
and the word js derived from Knlit 
Pefiyu, turtle skin. 

Ha^ak.* Diess without sleeves for a very voimg 

girl (~ Javanese Mala> lor a stiff', 
pleated sarong). 

Sepatii. Shoe. 

Songkok. Soiigkok. 

Topj, Sun Helmet. 

(n) A/r/s of a House 

Atap. Boot. To put on a thatdi was Pmanq 

aiap. 

( hagak.* Supports raising the house off’ the 

ground (ef Malav Koyu (huquk^ the 
mount on whnh a gun or telescope is 
placed ) . 

Dek.* Wooden ff^ir (troni English deck, but 

normall'^ onh used of a boat). 

Dfndela. Window (= Mala) jendehi), 

Hindiiig. Outer wall of a house, internal parti- 

tions were Dxndinq Kawnt. 

Lobaug. The passage way through a tence. 

Pagar. Fence or palissade. 

Pintu. Doorway. The posts were called Ttang 

pinfu, and the door itself Daun ptniu, 

Rajak, Uprights supporting the roof truss. 

S^tran Pis.* Tie lieam of roof (presumably = ^/ram 

piece). 

Tiarig Kuda-kuda. rjinght supporting the crown of the 
roof from the tie beam. 

Tulang rsok.f Rafter (Javanese Malay). 

<£) A tfote on ^ 

The picture used for Plate 3 and Plate 8 upper are Royal Air 
Porce Oiieial Photographs (Cro^U Copyright Beeeryed)^ taken 

Joumd Mahym Mmmh {¥oti XX, Bart Xl^ 





oi the \illajTe on Pnlo Selma, in the Cocos Keeling Islamlh The 
up|)Li putuie IS a Uo^al Air Force Official Photograph (Crown 
Copuight reserved). 
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After I teft the telaiids, aud kindly supplied by Mr. E, Lloyd -Jones. 

Tj^o reminder are prints from my own negatives. 

Plate 2. An aerial view of the settlement on Piilo Selma, with 
the lagoon on the left, and the sea just visible on the 
right. Some of the items in this picture (*Hn be identified 
by the lefereiice to the sketch on page 17(). The 
irregular (dear area dropping down the plate from the 
landward end of the pier is damage caused by a Japanese 
bombing raid. In 1941 there were no breaks in the n^gu* 
lar lines of the houses. 

IMate 3 (upper). An oblique aerial \iew of the kani})ong, taken 
from above the seaward shore of Pulo Selma. The irre- 
gular lines ui the water beyond the island are the walls 
of the turtle pond (on the left), and the breakwaters 
protecting the pier and anchorages (on the right). This 
picture also would seem to have been taken after the 
Japanese liombing raid. 

Plate d (lower). A ro^\ of house liii the kampoug on Pulo Selma, 
showing their general afqiearance. ThivS is from the only 
line overloc^king an open space. Tb(‘ otlier roads, with 
houses on both sides of them, vNere too narrow and over- 
hung with Huah (heri trees, to allow of a satisfactory 
photograph. 

J^late 4. The exterior and interior of one of the four mosques. 

The lower picture was taken during a sorvi('e at Ha)! 
Jiaya B^sar, and shows the worshijipers in appropriate 
co^^tume, w itli a fuitdi of wliite [louder on their h'ft cheeks. 
Some are beating tambourines, to mark the rhythm of 
the prayers. Women were not allowed to attend the 
service, hut a few young girls usually stood unnoticed 
inside the doorway. 

Plate 5. Portrait*^ of four of the young married women in thear 
party clothes, showing, to some extent, the range of fat'ial 
types seen in the kampong. The girl at the top left is 
wearing a jacket with frills at the shoulders and lace 
at the cuffs, known as a K^bnyak Tnngau Sprang, Pahii 
Jtmd(L That at the top right is the jilainer pattern, 
known as KSbciyak Pakai FM, The one at the lower 
left, who had a rather dark complexion, is wearing a 
KBayak Tangan Serong, with the (uiffs terminating in 
a frill instead of lat*©, * The last, who had a umisually 
light complexion, is wearing a Kdbayak made of patterned 
material, in place of the routine uni-coloured muslin. 

Plate 6 (nppor)^ The bridegroom^s friends accompanying him 
on Ws wy to fetch the bride, showing, except for the 

IfopI 4^kti0 
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man in the centre, the ceremonial dress generally worn 
by the men. The man on the left is (*arrying one of 
the iskmVs two drums. The bridegroom can just be 
seen under the parasol at the back right of the picture. 
The majority of the men are weariiig the black caps 
kuowm as songkok: the others have the small, round, 
fiat hats, peculiar to the island. 

Plate 0 (lower). Three small hoys dressed in the (*orreet tradi- 
tional costume on their way to the mosque to be circum- 
cised. They are about six to eight years old, which was 
the usual age at which this rite was performed. 

Plate 7. A wedding group, showing the bride and bridegroom, 
accompanied by tlieir mothers. The young couple are 
wearing the traditional (*ostume. He lias his eyebrows 
blacked, and a prcmiinent moustache pjointed on his ujifier 
hj). She has Iut evebrovcs thu'kened, and four lilac'k 
spots ])ainted on her fa(‘e; slie is also, she should he, 
wearing as much jewelry as she (*ould borrow^ for the 
occasion. Around the liridegroom’s waist is the long 
wscarf which will be used to tie the couple together wiien 
they enter his parents’ house. 
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The Old Church on the Malacca HilP 

f>!/ 

Fr. H. (^ardon, M. ap., of tho Paris Foroi^ni Missions Soo. 

Addenda and Corrigenda 

p. 189 Para;L(niph 2, iiineth lint*: instead of “from 1521 to 1547.’’ 

read “ io 1555 — date of the Assf^ntanH^n/o (treaty) 
eontdiuled witli Leoiitd de Sousa.’’ 

p. 193 Last 1 *araji^ra[>li, last line: insttnid of “On Sunday, the 
27th Xovemher. . ” read ^‘t)n tht* 5rd Let'emher, about 

2 oVloek in the mornin^i^, on tlie heaeh of Santdan, Father 
Master PVant'is Xavier surrendered his stml to (iod . 

The first date is that ^iven l)y Antonio the (4iinee, in his 
letter to Father Manoel Tev(*ira. It is now known to he 
erroneos. Tlie Uev. Father Henry Bernard, S..]., of the 
t]eole d(*s Ilaustes Ft tides d(‘ Tientsin, tells me tliat all 
reetmt authorities a^jrt'e on the 5rd Het'emher as being 
th(‘ eorret*t date of the death of the saint. 

p. 198 Paragrajdi >1, thirletmth line: instead of Smliora 

do J/oa/e. though commenced in 155() or 15 (h was 
not.. ’’ read “]5()() or 15()1”. 

p. 206 Paragrapli 5, Iasi lino: instead of “only the foundations 
had lieen laid in 1555.*’ read “ had hetm laid in l()35.” 

p. 208 After the last paragrajih, add — Act'ording to Father 
Manoel Xa\i(‘r, S.d., Hon Martini Alfonso de (bistro, 
Viceroy of I’ortuguest* India, whose coming forced Mate- 
lief de Jonghe to raise the siege he had laid before 
Malact'a, in IbOb, died the following y(‘ar (dune 3rd) 
of dysenl(‘ry; ‘Tie rests in the major (diapel of the Vom- 
})any*s ('hurch” (i.e.. m the samduary of the Church of 
the Company of Jesus), — (’onipendio de todos os Viso 
Revs e (Jovernadores do Fstado da India. — In 0 Oriento 
I’ortuguez, 1917). 


I Published in the J M B R A S , Vol, 20, pt. I, June 1947. 
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